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THE rule never to prophesy until you know is confirmed' by 
experience. The danger, however, of predicting the unknown 
future is reduced to a minimum when the prediction is not likely 
to be justified, or falsified, till long after the prophet and the 
generation to whom the prophecy is addressed are dead and gone. 
Relying on this conviction, I do not hesitate to predict that when 
the history of the Victorian era is recorded in times to come by 
narrators exempt from the passions and the controversies of to-day, 
the students of the nineteenth century will judge the magnitude of 
the events which illustrated this chapter of our island story at a 
different value from that assigned to them by the writers who lived 
in our own times. Almost all historians who have treated the period 
in question, from what [ may call the Victorian point of view, will 
be found to agree that the most noteworthy events they had to 
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record were the creation of the Second Empire; the unification of 
Italy under the House of Savoy ; the Secession War in the United 
States, which led to the abolition of slavery throughout the civilised 
world; the Indian Mutiny, whose suppression made India part and 
parcel of the British Empire; the construction of the Suez Canal, 
which altered the whole conditions of trade between East and West, 
and led indirectly to our occupation of Egypt ; the Franco-German 
campaign, which eventuated in the fall of Napoleon the Third, and 
the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine ; the transformation of Germany 
from a loose confederation of heterogeneous states into a powerful 
and united empire under the sovereignty of Prussia; and, finally, 
the war between Great Britain and the Boer Republics, which not 
only established British supremacy in South Africa, but which 
seemed—-whether truly or falsely the future alone can prove—to 
open up the prospect of an early union between Great Britain 
and the Greater Britain beyond the Seas. The list thus given 
takes account only of events in which force was the prime motive 
power, and its accuracy may therefore be disputed by various schools 
of thinkers who may hold that the social, commercial, political, 
and theological movements which have occurred during the Victorian 
era are events of far higher importance than defeats or victories. 
But I think the mass of mankind will agree with me in holding that 
the events I have enumerated, their causes and their consequences, 
should form, and must form, the main subject matter of any valuable 
record of the world’s history during the period under consideration, 
if written at the present time. My contention is that, when our 
times have passed into the domain of philosophic investigation, the 
events enumerated above will be studied, not so much for their 
intrinsic importance, as for the bearing they may be supposed to 
have had on the growth of the colossal Empire of the North. 

It may make my meaning clearer if I first explain my own 
attitude towards the relations between England and Russia. I am no 
Russophobe; I am no follower of the late Mr. Urquhart; I am no 
believer in the possibility of any European coalition to check by force 
of arms the further aggrandisement of Russia. The same instinct 
which led the Goths and Huns to pour over Europe, after its power 
of resistance was impaired by the decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire, prompts the Slavs of the North to move onwards to the 
South. Russia has as much right in my opinion to pursue her mani- 
fest. destiny as England or the United States. If, however, the two 
destinies are likely to come into conflict, it is the duty of England to 
be prepared for the fray. This is all for which I contend. I bear no 
personal ill-will towards Russia’s advance in Europe, Persia, and 
China. But the absence of any personal animosity towards Russia is 
periectly compatible with a conviction that in the coming years this 
advance may constitute.a grave peril to our own country and our own 
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people. To show how that peril can best be averted, or minimised, is 
the object I have in view. The experience of the Moscow campaign 
proves the almost impossibility of any invasion of northern Russia. 
The Crimean War demonstrates the unreliability of any anti-Russian 
coalition between England and Continental Powers. I do not indeed 
share the general condemnation which it is the fashion of modern 
politicians, irrespective of party, to pass upon the policy which led to 
the invasion of the Crimea. In as far as this country was concerned, 
it was an honest effort to avert the danger which our fathers then 
believed would threaten Europe in general and England in particular, 
if Russia became the mistress of Constantinople. The Anglo-French 
armies succeeded in their main object, the capture of Sevastopol ; 
and the Crimea lay at the mercy of the Western Powers. If they 
had annexed it, as they could well have done, Russia would 
have been deprived of the command of the Black Sea. The 
French nation, however, was hostile to the prosecution of the war. 
Napoleon the Third was not unnaturally satisfied with the military 
prestige of the taking of Sevastopol, the major portion of which 
prestige was appropriated by France. A peace was patched up 
which left Russia as she was before the war, and the only advantage 
England derived from the campaign was the acquisition of the 
knowledge that she could not rely on any effective assistance from 
her Continental neighbours in order to resist the aggrandisement of 
Russia. Ever since the termination of the Crimean War, the stars 
in their courses have fought in favour of Russia. She was the only 
Continental Power which passed unscathed through the revolutionary 
outburst of 1848, while Austria, Prussia, and France were left for the 
time hopelessly crippled. It was at Olmutz in 1850 that the Czar 
Nicholas imposed his will on the two first-named Powers in respect 
of the Hesse-Cassel constitutional controversy, and thereby vindicated 
his claim to be regarded as the supreme arbiter of Europe. The 
discontent with Turkish domination in the Balkan Peninsula 
caused the Slav population of Servia and Bulgaria to seek the 
support of Russia, as the head of their nationality and of 
their religion, in their efforts to liberate themselves from 
Turkish rule. The appeal was not made to deaf ears; and both 
Serbs and Bulgars and even Roumans must, if they speak the 
truth, confess that they owe their deliverance from Turkey te 
the direct, and still more to the indirect, support of Russia. 
The price of this support has been the acceptance of a sort of 
Russian suzerainty on the part of the Balkan States. All idea of 
a Balkan Confederacy has been abandoned, and at Sofia, Belgrade, 
and even Bucharest, the suzerainty of Russia in fact, if not in name, 
has been acknowledged as a necessity, unwelcome if you like, but 
still a necessity. The few opponents of Russian domination, such 
as King Milan, Prince Alexander of Battenberg and Stambouloff, 
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who, at one time or another, stood in the way of the Russification 
of the Balkan Peninsula, have been deposed or removed, and at the 
present moment the Balkan States are, in fact, outlying provinces 
of the Russian Empire, administered by rulers and ministers 
under the control of St. Petersburg. It is true that the refusal of 
Lord Beaconsfield to sanction the Treaty of San Stefano has pro- 
longed the nominal independence of Turkey; but, owing to the 
indifference of Europe, and to the disintegration of the Ottoman 
Empire under a ruler of supreme incapacity, Russia has made her- 
self the virtual ruler of Turkey in Europe. The Sultan and the 
Porte are well aware that any morning the Russian fleet may appear 
in the Bosphorus and demand the occupation of Constantinople by 
Russian troops; they are equally well aware that in such a con- 
tigency no effective assistance can be expected from any European 
Power; and, knowing this, they have no motive for organising a 
resistance foredoomed to failure. Meanwhile the position of Russia 
in Western Europe has been strengthened by two causes for which 
Russia is not directly responsible. The first of these causes is the 
intense, though unavowed, desire of France to recover her lost 
provinces, which has rendered her foreign policy absolutely subordi- 
nate to that of Russia ; the second is the desire of Hungary for a 
purely personal union between herself and Austria. The Home 
Rule movement in Hungary has already well nigh reduced the 
Hapsburg monarchy to the level of a second-class Power and has 
compelled her to enter into a condominium with Russia in Macedonia 
under which she is likely to experience the same fate as that which 
attended her in her condominium with Prussia in the Schleswig- 
Holstein Duchies. 

During the period which dates from the close of the Crimean 
War to the death of Queen Victoria, the population of Russia is 
calculated to have increased from sixty-two millions in 1841 to 130 
millions at the date of the last census in 1897; this calculation 
takes no account of territories forming Muscovite protectorates, such 
as Khiva and Bokhara, which already have been or must in the 
course of nature be ultimately incorporated with the protecting 
Power. The area of the Empire already occupies one-sixth of 
the land surface of the globe. It may be said, and indeed often 
is said, that these huge figures mean little or nothing; that 
Russia is a mere mass of heterogeneous peoples scattered over an 
immense, thinly populated area; and that before long the Empire 
must collapse by virtue of its magnitude. Similar assertions have 
been made ever since the aggrandisement of Russia first excited 
alarm amidst thoughtful observers. But so far these forebodings 
have shown no sign of fulfilment. The reason of their failure is 
that these assertions are based upon a superficial view of the Slav 
character. Nowhere in the world, except possibly in China, is there 
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a more homogeneous nationality than that of the Slavs, who form 
the one dominant race throughout Russia proper. The same 
language, the same creed, the same institutions, the same ideals are 
common, with slight modifications, to all Slavs both within and 
without Russia. It is also only justice to admit that the Slav 
Empire has exhibited a remarkable power of assimilating the half- 
civilised nations, alien to herself in race, language, and religion, 
which she has subdued one after another. She has been wise 
enough, at the outset, to allow these conquered races to enjoy 
their own institutions, their own laws and customs, and to some 
extent their own rulers, on condition of their accepting the sovereignty 
of Russia, and serving in her armies. So long as no attempt is 
made to repudiate Russia’s supremacy, it is not her policy to force 
on the Russification of her non-Slav subjects; but whenever any 
such attempt is made, it is crushed with relentless severity. I can 
see therefore no reason to suppose that the Russian Empire is likely 
to fall to pieces owing to internal insurrection, or to be overthrown 
by any popular desire to substitute constitutional government for 
absolute autocracy. We may therefore take it for granted that 
Russia has not yet reached the limits of advance, and that the danger, 
if danger there is, caused by this advance, is not likely to prove of 
brief duration. 

If the question at issue was simply a matter of territorial 
aggrandisement I, for one, should see no object in opposing it by 
force, even supposing we had the power to do so, and, what is more, 
had any adequate motive for so doing. What inspires me with alarm 
is the character of the new polity, if that be the correct word, which 
Russia, intentionally or unintentionally, is seeking to establish over 
the whole surface of her Empire. Implicit obedience to the absolute 
will of an autocratic ruler; the subjugation, directly or indirectly, of 
every independent state with which she comes into contact; the 
gradual suppression at all costs of any nationality under her rule 
which desires to preserve its own individuality; the creation of a 
vast military power; the extension of the orthodox Greek faith 
throughout the dominions of the Czar; the conversion of all her 
subjects—no matter what their language, creed, or race—to the 
acceptance of Slav institutions, Slav religion, and Slav obedience to 
the rule of an all-powerful lord and master; these are the ideals of 
Holy Russia, as propounded by her rulers and accepted by her 
population. In plain words, the polity of the great Slav Power is 
the negation of all the principles espoused by the Anglo-Saxon race 
both in the Old World and the New. Sooner or later these conflict- 
ing polities must, I hold, come into collision, and this fact, if fact 
it is, ought by rights to dominate the statesmanship of all nations 
which value self-government, individual, religious, and political 
freedom, and the reign of law and order throughout the civilised 
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world. These apprehensions may be exaggerated, but no one who 
has studied the march of events can, I think, dispute the necessity 
for grave consideration. A quarter of a century has passed since the 
Congress of Berlin, the last united effort made by Europe to set 
limits to the advance of Russia. During this period every one of 
these limitations has been set aside. The Black Sea has been made 
a Russian lake; the Balkan States have been converted into out- 
lying provinces of the Russian Empire ; Turkey in Europe has been 
brought to the verge of dissolution, and Constantinople lies within 
the grasp of Russia whenever she chooses to stretch out her hand. 
Russian influence is supreme both on the Bosphorus and at Teheran. 
Khiva, Bokhara, and all the independent Khanates lying between 
the Volga and the Pacific coast have been annexed one after the 
other. Railway communication, running exclusively over Russian 
territory, has been established between Russia proper and the Far 
East. Already the rich Chinese province of Manchuria is held by 
Russia, who hardly conceals her intention of making herself the 
paramount Power at Pekin, and has intimated to Japan that any 
attempt on her part to assist in the reorganisation of the Celestial 
Empire will be resisted as an infringement of Russia’s supremacy. 
The Russian frontier has been made practically contiguous with that 
of Afghanistan, and the Muscovite outposts are now within a short 
distance from Herat. Surely, therefore, one need not be suspected 
of crying wolf when there is no wolf, for saying that the progress 
Russia has made since the Crimean War gives cause for anxiety, if 
not for alarm. 

I fully sympathise with the view that there is room enough for 
both England and Russia to establish—if I may use a modern 
phrase—spheres of influence in the East, whether Far or Near. If 
Russia attempted to introduce a higher civilisation, a better morality, 
a superior condition of human existence in the regions she has 
brought, and is bringing, within her sway, I, as an Englishman, 
should wish her God speed in a task similar to that undertaken 
and carried out not unsuccessfully by our own country. But 
common sense precludes my regarding Russia as a civilising and 
progressive Power. All I can see in her is an absolute despotism 
based upon the support of an ignorant poverty-stricken and bigoted 
peasant population. There are wealthy landowners in Russia, 
holding titles conferred by the Czar, but they have no political 
authority. There is a priesthood who discharge ceremonial func- 
tions, but have absolutely no social position or influence. There 
is an enormous army of bureaucrats, mostly of German extraction, 
who are paid meagre salaries, which they eke out by peculation. 
The professional classes, lawyers, doctors, journalists, and professors, 
are, in most cases, Jews by birth, if not by creed, and in spite 
of the intense animosity with which they are regarded in the 
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country of their adoption, they fill all learned professions by virtue 
of their intellectual superiority to their Slav fellow-citizens. A 
middle class, in our English sense of the term, does not exist in 
Russia. There are traders and merchants, who buy and sell goods, 
but they have no political status; and the few firms which carry 
on business between Russia and the outer world are, as a rule, of 
Hebrew or Armenian origin. 

It is futile to suppose that a nation thus constituted can carry 
abroad the enlightenment and the education it does not possess at 
home. It is an old saying in the East that where the Turk places his 
foot the grass ceases to grow. It may be said with even greater truth 
that wherever the Russian places his foot civilisation ceases to progress. 
If we may judge of the future by the past, the advance of Russia 
means the suppression by force of all individual and public liberties, 
the reduction of all races under her domination to the dead level 
of the Muscovite Moujik. Poland, Armenia, Finland, and the 
Russian Jews furnish object lessons as to the principles upon which 
Russia deals with all subject races who refuse to comply with the 
absolute authority claimed in the name of the Czar over their 
property, their bodies, and their souls. No non-Slav citizen is 
allowed to lead his own life. He may be the most peaceful, the 
most industrious, the most loyal of mankind, but if he fails to 
conform to the Slav type, to forget his own traditions, his own 
language, and his own creed, and to adopt those of Russia—if, in 
short, he objects to wholesale Russification, he is to be coerced into 
obedience. The Poles, who are Slavs by birth, by race, and by 
character, are treated as enemies of Russia, not so much because 
they cherish the recollections of their historic past, as because they 
decline to use the Russian language in lieu of Polish, and because 
they refuse to substitute the religion of the Orthodox Eastern 
Church for that of Rome. The Finns are deprived of the constitutional 
rights and privileges guaranteed them by the solemn oath of every 
Czar who has ascended the throne since Finland was ceded by 
Sweden. The Finns have always observed their part of the contract 
and have served Russia faithfully and loyally. Their one offence is 
that they claimed, as a matter of right, to be governed by their own 
laws; and that such a pretension was regarded by the Czar and his 
Ministers as an act of lése majesté against Holy Russia and as, there- 
fore, deserving condign punishment. The Armenians of the Caucasus 
belong to a religion almost absolutely identical in matters of dogma and 
ritual with that of the Orthodox Greek Church. Their only sin lies 
in the fact that they claim to be an autonomous Church subject to the 
authority of their own Patriarch, not to that of the Muscovite branch 
of the Eastern rite. The annexation of the Armenian provinces of 
Turkey was justified by the pretence that it was Russia’s duty to 
protect the Armenian Christians against the persecution of Islam. 
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Before, however, the annexation had long been consummated, Russia 
proceeded to confiscate all the possessions of the Armenian Church, not 
for any alleged want of orthodoxy on the part of the despoiled Church, 
but on the ground that the mere fact of the Armenians possessing a 
national Church tended to keep alive the nationality of Armenia as 
distinguished from that of Russia. In like fashion Russia has always 
refused to recognise the Bulgarian branch of the Greek Church on 
the plea that it declines to submit to the authority of the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, and if, as seems probable, Russia should become 
the virtual ruler, not only of Constantinople, but of the Balkan 
Peninsula, the immediate result would be the disappearance of any 
autonomous Greek Church throughout the former dominions of the 
Sultan. This passion for the elimination, by fair means or foul, of 
every element in the Russian Empire which militates against com- 
plete and unbroken Russification, is the main reason of the cruel and 
unprovoked persecution to which the Jews of Russia have been sub- 
jected during the present reign. They are well known to be, as a 
body, friends of peace and adverse by nature to all revolutionary 
action. Their offence is that their adherence to their own creed and 
their own customs constitutes an obstacle to the central idea of 
Russian policy, the assimilation of all races subject to the sway ot 
Russia to the uniform Slav type. I have often thought that if in a 
future state of existence the power to see moral darkness should be 
granted to celestial beings just as the power to recognise physical 
darkness is bestowed on the denizens of this planet, disembodied 
spirits, if such there be, who take an interest in our affairs, must 
watch with alarm how the moral darkness of Russia’s rule is spread- 
ing continuously over the face of the terrestrial globe. I fancy 
most of us who have seen an eclipse of the sun must have experienced 
a feeling of relief when the shade leaves off advancing and begins 
to recede. If I could see any signs that the advance of Russia was 
approaching its end, I should regard the outlook of things with less 
apprehension. I fail to discover any such sign. On the contrary, 
I notice that popular opinion throughout Europe in general, and 
throughout England in particular, seems indisposed to realise the 
plain fact that under conceivable, and by no means improbable 
conditions, the growth of the Slav Empire may prove a danger to 
Western civilisation. 

A century ago it used to be a commonplace of writers on 
history that under the present conditions of the world any invasion 
of Europe by Huns or Goths or Tartars had become a manifest 
impossibility. I agree so far that the world for ages to come is 
never likely to witness the appearance of a second Attila or Gengis 
Khan. But I should hesitate to assert that within the lifetime of 
men now in their childhood the world may not behold such an 
aggrandisement of the great Slav Empire as to constitute a serious 
peril to the cause of Western civilisation and Western institutions. 
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Under the circumstances it may be well to bear in mind the fate 
that befell Greece in the days of Philip of Macedon. About the period 
of the Anti-Corn Law agitation some allusion was made in the course 
of debate to the history of ancient Hellas. Upon this Mr. Cobden 
is said to have retorted by the sapient remark that in his opinion one 
number of the 7imes newspaper was of more value to humanity than 
the whole works of Thucydides. I do not know how far the Liberals 
of to-day pin their faith so implicitly to the teachings of the Master 
as to endorse his views respecting the relative value of the Greek 
classics and the leading articles of contemporary journalism. But 
hey apparently agree with Mr. Cobden in his sublime contempt for 
all the lessons of the past. No historical parallels run altogether on 
all fours ; and I am willing to admit the subjugation of Greece by 
Macedon differs in many essential points from the advance of Russia 
so far as it has yet proceeded. Still there are certain points in 
common between these two chapters of the world’s history, which 
might be recalled with advantage even in this twentieth century. 
In the fifth century B.c. Greece stood at the head of European 
civilisation. Not only had she risen to a height in art and litera- 
ture which has never been surpassed, even if it has ever been 
equalled, but she had established a system of popular self-govern- 
ment which in those days was the admiration and envy of the 
world. To the ordinary Hellene it seemed an utter impossibility that 
the liberties of Hellas, her civilisation, the creations of her art and 
genius, and even her existence could ever be seriously threatened by 
the ambition of an uncultured, semi-barbarous, and almost unknown 
Northern race, unworthy in her opinion to be mentioned asa possible 
rival of Greece and especially of Athens. If I might venture to 
express an opinion on such a subject, I should say that the principal 
cause of Demosthenes having failed to carry the Athenians with him 
in the policy recommended by his Philippics was that he was baffled 
by the unshakeable conviction of his fellow-countrymen that the 
city of the Parthenon could never really be in danger from Mace- 
donian raids. It would be foreign to my purpose as well as incom- 
patible with the limits of my space to describe the vicissitudes of 
the historic contest in which Demosthenes strove and failed. It 
may be said with truth that the principles on which he constantly 
insisted were mainly two: first, the duty of the Athenian citizen to 
sacrifice personal ease and gain to the service of Athens; secondly, 
the duty of Athens as the natural head of Greece to consult the 
interests of all the Greek cities. In an able article published in the 
original edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, these principles 
are thus defined : 


Athens, so Demosthenes held, is the natural head of Greece. Not, however, 
as an empress holding subject or subordinate cities in a dependence more or less 
compulsory. Rather as that city which most nobly expresses the noblest attri- 
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butes of Greek political independence, and which by her pre-eminent gifts both 


of intellect and moral insight, is primarily responsible everywhere and always 
for the maintenance of those attributes in their integrity. 


The principles thus described were applauded in theory by the 
Athenians of his day, but were never carried into practice. By 
coercing one State, by bribing another, by enlisting in his behalf 
the jealousies between the different Greek communities, and by 
offering his support to every interest hostile from one cause or 
the other to that of Athens, Philip established his authority over 
the whole of Greece and dealt a deathblow to Greek civilisation. 

In the Philippics there are any number of passages, which 
students of the present time might ponder over with advantage in 
forming a judgment as to the resemblance between the past of Greece 
and the present of England. Space will only permit me to quote a 
few here and there. It is thus Demosthenes appeals to his fellow- 
citizens on the subject of trade :— 


If, seeing the abundance of commodities and cheapness of your market, you 
are beguiled into the belief that the State is in no danger, your judgment is 
neither becoming nor correct. A market or a fair, one may, from such appear- 
ances, judge to be well or ill supplied; but for a State, which every aspirant for 
the empire of Greece has deemed to be alone capable of opposing him [Philip] 
and defending the liberty of all, for such a State, verily her marketable com- 
modities are not the test of prosperity, but this: whether she can depend on the 
good will of her allies; whether she is puissant in arms. ... When any 
question about Philip arises, some one starts up directly and says,‘ We must 
have no trifling, no proposal of war, and then goes on to say, ‘ What a blessing 
it is to be at peace, what a grievance to maintain a large army !’! 


Again let me quote a passage on the proposal for what we should 
call compulsory universal service :— 


If, indeed, you were content to be quiet and not to meddle with the politics 
of Greece, it would be a different matter; but you assume to take the lead and 
determine the rights of others, and yet have not provided, nor endeavour to 
provide, for yourselves a force to guard and maintain that superiority. . . . I say 
your duties must be marshalled: there must be some rule for receiving money 
and performing what service is required. ...I have discussed this question 
with you before, and shown the method of arranging you all, you of the heavy 
armed, you of the cavalry, you that are of neither, and how to make a common 
provision for all. .. . Why, it may be asked, do I mention these things now ? 
For this reason: there are men shocked at the idea of enlisting all the citizens 
on hire, whilst the advantage of order and preparation is universally acknow- 
ledged. . . . If you can be persuaded to believe that now is the time for making 
arrangements, when you come to want them you will be ready; but if you 
neglect the present time as unseasonable, you will be compelled to make prepara- 
tions when you have occasion for their use.” 


To point out the curious resemblances in the struggle waged 
between Macedon and Greece, and the contest which has been waged 
during the last century between Russia and Europe, would be the 


' IV. Philippies, p. 146. 





* Duties of State, p. 167. 
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work of an historian, not of a publicist. For my purpose it will be 
enough to recall a few salient facts. Up to the close of the fifth 
century B.C. Macedon was not an important factor in Greek politics. 
Some forty years later Philip ascended the throne. Out of .the 
half-savage tribes in the desolate regions lying north of Greece, 
he contrived to create a formidable military force, organised 
under autocratic rule. He then proceeded to attack the Greek 
States one by one. Relying on their internal jealousies and rival 
interests, he thwarted every coalition directed against his interference 
in Hellenic affairs, not only by the superiority of his troops and 
by intrigue and corruption, but by playing one State against 
another, and by alternately supporting and deserting each of 
the rival factions in every State. The result was that one by one 
the States of Hellas succumbed to his supremacy. After Philip’s 
assassination, his son Alexander carried on his father’s policy of 
disintegrating Greece with equal persistency, but with less reserve. 
When at the height of his glory, after his conquest of Persia, he 
issued orders to the Greek cities, commanding them to pay divine 
honour to himself as one of the immortals. The death of the self- 
nominated deity, in the year following his claim to immortality, 
roused the Greeks to a last effort to throw off the supremacy 
of Macedon. The work, however, of intimidation, intrigue, and 
corruption, supported as it now was by an overwhelming military 
force, rendered the risings hopeless. The Hellenic insurrection was 
suppressed by land and sea, by Antipater, one of Alexander’s generals, 
and in 322 B.c. Athens relinquished all idea of further resistance 
and consented to the occupation of the City of the Violet Crown by a 
Macedonian garrison, and remodelled her constitution by order of her 
conqueror in such a manner as to secure the permanent supremacy of 
the Macedonian party. With the fall of Athens Greece became, in 
fact, if not in name, a province of Macedonia. 

It does not require saying that this brief recital of the course of 
events which led to the overthrow, not only of Greek independence, 
but of the polity which is associated with the name of Greece, differs 
in many important aspects from the story of the aggrandisement of 
Russia, during our own time, to which I have ventured to call 
attention. The influence of Christendom, the progress of educa- 
tion, the discoveries of science, the printing press, electric cables, 
steamships and railways, and I may add the spread of popular, as 
distinguished from individual, intelligence throughout the two 
hemispheres, have done much to augment the difficulties of any 
attempt to repeat the triumphs achieved by Macedon. I cannot, 
however, share the serene complacency with which the Liberals 
of to-day reject as utterly chimerical the idea of Russia’s ad- 
vance constituting any possible peril to the cause of civilisation 
and popular government. When the late Lord Overstone was 
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examined before a Parliamentary Committee on the national 
defences, he was asked what would be the effect upon trade 
and commerce supposing London should ever be occupied by an 
invading army. His lordship is reported to have declined to answer, 
saying, ‘Such a thing must never be.’ The sentiment thus 
expressed was eminently sound, but it would have conveyed more 
satisfaction to thinking men if it had been accompanied by a 
statement on the part of the eminent magnate of finance, how, in 
his opinion, the contingency in question had best be removed from 
the domain of possibility. In like fashion, to say that Russia’s 
aggrandisement to such an extent as to threaten the independence 
and the liberties of Europe cannot be entertained, even as a 
possibility, is no answer to those who, like myself, hold that Russia 
has already attained an authority in European affairs, which is in 
itself a source of peril to other European States; that that authority 
is daily assuming larger dimensions; and that the time has come 
when the British public should turn its serious attention to the 
issue whether Russia’s aggrandisement is capable of being kept 
from attaining proportions inconsistent with the security of Western 
civilisation, and if so, whether there exist any practical means by 
which such an object can be accomplished. 

If we are to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion, the first thing is 
to clear the ground. Personally, I can derive no encouragement 
from the theory, so cherished by latter-day Liberalism, that in this 
era of International Courts of Arbitration, of the European Concert, 
and of friendly alliances, wars of aggression have become anomalies. 
I have scant belief in the authority of tribunals which have no 
power to enforce obedience to their judgments, other than that of 
the impalpable force yclept public opinion. Arbitration may be a 
blessed word ; but in as far as England is concerned, it is tantamount to 
the voluntary submission of her own rights and those of her colonies to 
the arbitrament of a Court whose members are hostile to her interests. 
Common sense forbids me to believe that Russia would ever have 
used her influence to promote International Courts of Arbitration, 
unless she had been assured beforehand that these Courts would be 
friendly to her own interests and hostile to those of her one formid- 
able rival. The reigning Czar may have—and I have no doubt has 
—a sentimental love of peace, but sentiment unsupported by action 
is of no practical value. If there is one country in the world which 
has no cause to fear invasion it is the Russian Empire. If therefore 
his Majesty Nicholas the Second had been honestly desirous of 
bringing about a general disarmament throughout Europe, his obvious 
course would have been to reduce the numbers of his enormous 
standing army, which is utterly in excess of any force required to 
defend the territories of his Empire, and whose sole reason of being 
is as a weapon to be employed for purposes of defiance. As to the 
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much talked of Concert of Europe, nobody knows better than the Czar 
and his Ministers that the thing is a mere chimera. Germany is 
bound by the instinct of self-preservation to favour no policy which 
might induce Russia and France to attack her jointly. Again 
France is so firmly convinced that Russia will assist her in regaining 
Alsace and Lorraine, and in recovering her lost military prestige, that 
she has no will of her own in foreign affairs other than that of her 
‘great friend and ally.’ Austria is so paralysed by internal dis- 
sensions between her German, Slav, and Magyar provinces that she 
is bound to acquiesce in any policy Russia may favour, even if that 
policy should contemplate the overthrow of the Ottoman Empire 
and the consequent instalment of Russia at Constantinople as the 
mistress of the Bosphorus, and the protectress of the Balkan 
Peninsula. Italy is too conscious of her own weakness, so long as 
the feud between the Vatican and the Quirinal remains unsettled, to 
listen to any suggestion which might excite the hostility of the 
mighty Slav Empire. Spain has ceased to be a first-class Power 
north of the Pyrenees. Belgium looks to Russia to protect her 
against the greed of France, while Holland looks to Russia to save 
her from annexation by Germany. Under these circumstances the 
idea of any Continental coalition, either directly or indirectly, of an 
anti-Russian character must be dismissed as impracticable. 

It would be unfair to accuse the Czar of insincerity. For good or 
for bad his Majesty does not belong to the category of Sovereigns 
who can break with the traditions of their race, their caste, and 
their national history. In common with all his predecessors on the 
throne, he is bound—no matter what his individual aspirations 
may be—to carry on the mission of Holy Russia, as laid down by 
the founder of his dynasty. Personally he may regret the necessity 
of plotting, intriguing, and manceuvring for the aggrandisement of 
the Slav Empire, but his fate compels him to follow in the steps of 
his predecessors. Thus it comes to pass that the champion of 
universal peace and international arbitration has been forced to ex- 
tend his dominions to the Northern Pacific; to hold Manchuria as a 
guarantee for the subservience of China; to protect the independ- 
ence of Korea as against Japan ; to undermine the military strength, 
and to thwart all attempts at the reconstruction of the moribund 
Ottoman Empire; to offer a subtle resistance to any development 
of the Balkan Peninsula inconsistent with the supremacy of Russia; 
to pave the way, in fact, for the accomplishment of the manifest 
destiny foretold in the will, whether apocryphal or genuine, ascribed 
to Peter the Great. 

It is possible the version I have endeavoured to give of Russia’s 
progress may be somewhat biassed by my aversion to the principles 
on which the Russian administration both at home and abroad is 
necessarily based. Still I fail to see how the facts of the extra- 
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ordinary progress made by Russia within the last century, towards 
the creation of a world-wide Slav Empire, can possibly be disputed. 
My view as to the character and origin of this advance may be 
disputed ; but the fact of the advance remains. Granted this fact, 
Iam at a loss to understand how the progress of Russia, taken by 
itself, does not constitute a danger for Western civilisation. If this 
is so, it is surely not unreasonable to say that the prospect of 
Russia forcing her way onwards in the near future, after the same 
fashion as she has done in the not remote past, is one which ought 
to be taken into most serious consideration by every non-Slav nation 
in Europe, and above all by England. 

Owing to the various causes which I have already endeavoured 
to explain, there is no reasonable probability that either France, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, or any combination of the Continental 
Powers will take any action calculated, however unreasonably, to 
give umbrage to Russia. In as far as I can judge there are only 
two great Powers in the world which could—or at any rate might— 
raise a barrier against that gradual Russification of the world, which 
must form the logical consequence of the Slav advance in Turkey, 
Persia, China, and Asia Minor. These two countries belong to the 
same Anglo-Saxon race, are both wedded to the principle of govern- 
ment by the people for the people, are both akin in language, in 
creed, and in institutions, and are both imbued by the conviction 
that it is their mission to raise the standard of civilisation through- 
out the world. Englishmen and Americans have practically the 
same ideal, and that ideal is the exact converse of the one enter- 
tained by Russia. If this is so, we may reasonably hope that at 
some future period these two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon 
race may be found working together for a common object. For the 
time being, however, it is obvious the initiative must come from this 
side of the Atlantic. If anything is to be done towards checking 
the further development of the Slav Empire, it must be done by 
England, and in the first instance by England alone. 

It may be said that, as I do not propose to resort to arms, and 
as I admit that the rapid growth of Russia is due in the main to the 
action of natural forces, it is idle for England to protest against the 
growth of a national movement which we, ex hypothesi, are unable 
to resist. JI can never see much good in protesting against evils 
whose removal is a practical impossibility; and if I believed the 
advance of Russia was as irresistible by human agency as the rise of 
the tides, I for one should accept it in silence. But, to my thinking, 
this advance is mainly due to the indifference with which the gradual 
extension of the Slav power has been regarded throughout Europe, 
and especially in England. The causes of this indifference are not 
far to seek. KK is not in British nature to look far ahead. A 
country which is well aware that, in the event of her being engaged 
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in a European war, she is liable to be starved into submission by the 
cutting off of her food supplies, and yet makes no provision for 
replenishing her home granaries, can hardly be expected to con- 
template beforehand the possible injury to her interests, both 
Imperial and commercial, which is likely to result from the 
aggrandisement of Russia. Moreover, the general tendency of popu- 
lar British opinion is, I think, favourable rather than unfavourable 
to the Slav Empire, as being the supposed champion of the Bulgarian, 
Armenian, and Macedonian Christians against the ‘ Unspeakable Turk.’ 
The idea of friendly co-operation with Russia has always been one 
in favour with many eminent British statesmen, irrespective of party 
ties, while our religious sympathies have led us to cherish the 
delusions that not only is Russia the defender of the Cross against 
the Crescent, but that there is some sort of communion between the 
Anglican and the Greek Churches, which does not exist between the 
Protestant and the Catholic Churches. The era of the Crimean War 
is forgotten ; and I am convinced that if Russia were to install herself 
to-morrow at Constantinople, the event would be heralded by the Eng- 
lish Liberals—and in most instances with genuine conviction—as a 
triumph for civilisation. Only a few years ago I should have said that 
any attempt to induce the British public to shake off the apathy with 
which they regarded the advance of Russia was foredoomed to failure. 
Circumstances, however, have changed. Daring the last quarter of a 
century we have discarded many errors and learnt many truths. The 
policy which led to the surrender of Majuba and the abandonment of 
Gordon, and which all’ but succeeded in breaking up the United 
Kingdom, has been cast contemptuously aside. The ideas, which 
formed the fundamental basis of free trade as preached by Cobden, 
that the world had reached a state of civilisation incompatible with 
wars of aggression ; that we were on the eve of a commercial millen- 
nium under which the nations of the world would be engaged in 
peaceful competition in open markets, have been proved by bitter 
experience to be a delusion and a snare. We have learnt that any 
nation which wishes to hold its place in the conflict of life must be 
prepared to fight. We have been taught that the world at large, 
instead of bearing good will towards England, as in the Victorian 
era we fondly imagined, regards her with envy and dislike. Above 
all, our eyes have been opened to the fact that our Colonies, 
instead of being burdens on our Imperial resources, are sources 
of wealth and strength to the Empire, and that they are imbued 
with an affection for the old Mother Country which leads them to 
desire a closer connection, both political and commercial, with the 
United Kingdom. 

The significance of this fact can hardly be overlooked by any one 
who has followed the considerations to which I have called attention 
in the foregoing pages of this article. To what extent the affairs of 
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this world are directly subject to the supervision of Providence is a 
question upon which I feel utterly incompetent to express an opinion 
one way or the other. But this much I may fairly say, that the 
chance now unexpectedly offered to England of consolidating her 
colonial possessions into a vast British Empire bears a strange 
resemblance to a providential interposition. The territories of this 
Empire are roughly calculated to comprise twelve millions of square 
miles, or nearly one quarter of the earth’s surface, and twice the 
area under the sway of Russia. The population of our Empire is 
numbered at close upon 400 millions, as against the 235 millions 
claimed by Russia. Our superiority, however, in respect of area and 
population is counterbalanced by the fact that the Slavs in European 
Russia, who form the ruling race throughout the Empire, number 
103 millions, while the white subjects of the British Empire number 
barely half those figures. Moreover, the whole popuiation of Russia, 
both in Europe and in Asia, is ruled by one central autocratic 
government, while the component parts of her immense territory 
are, so to speak, within one large ring fence, and not scattered over 
the face of the globe and divided by wide tracts of sea. Colonies, 
whether self-governed or under Crown rule, Russia has none, and 
desires none. Every one of her outlying provinces, whatever may 
be its distance from the metropolis, is governed by the White Czar 
and his Ministers. From the banks of the Vistula to the coast of 
the Pacific the will of the Czar is law, and this fact alone, though it 
may contain the seeds of future disintegration, confers on Russia an 
aggressive power to which that of Great Britain affords no parallel. 

On the other hand, for defensive purposes, Great Britain, if 
consolidated with her Colonies and outlying dependencies into a 
united Empire, would more than hold her own against Russia. 
There is not a single quarter of the globe in which Great Britain 
does not hold possessions exceeding in extent, in productiveness, 
and still more in potential development, those of any other country. 
If only these possessions could be welded into one commonwealth, 
whose authority would far surpass that of the Slav Empire, such a 
commonwealth would, in as far as human foresight can predict, 
assure the triumph of our British principles, freedom of individual 
liberty, religious tolerance, popular self-government, respect for law, 
order, and justice; principles which, whether sound or unsound, are 
diametrically opposed to those of Russia. The prospect thus opened 
out before us is one sufficient to fire the imagination even of those 
who in common with myself are not sanguine by temperament as to 
the progress of humanity. 

There can be no question that the present moment is more 
favourable for the conversion of Great Britain into Greater Britain 
than any previous period of our island history. The progress of 
electrical science has removed the greatest of the material difficulties 
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which stood in the way of any administrative or commercial union 
between the Mother Country and her Colonies. Every event of 
the slightest public interest which occurs in any portion of the 
civilised world is now made known at once in every quarter of the 
globe. By the aid of submarine cables, the distance which hereto- 
fore separated the thoughts and words of the colonists and of their 
countrymen at home has been practically annihilated; and we have 
already felt the results of this moral approximation in the increased 
intimacy and mutual interest displayed by the British public and 
their fellow-countrymen beyond the seas in each other’s sayings and 
doings. Nobody can doubt that if the South African War had taken 
place in pre-telegraphic days, the Colonies would have felt a com- 
paratively languid interest in the vicissitudes of the war. As a 
matter of fact, the relief of Ladysmith and Mafeking were awaited 
with the same anxiety, and greeted with the same outburst of 
exultation, in Australia and Canada asthey werein England. Toour- 
selves the colonists have become more akin, more of a living presence, 
since we found them sending their own soldiers to fight side by side 
with our troops in defence of the common fatherland. A year of 
war caused the sentiment of Imperialism to make more progress, 
both at home and over the seas, than a century of peace could 
have accomplished. Thus the hour had arrived when there was 
a possibility, such as had never before existed, of making some 
onward step towards Imperial Federation ; and when that hour came 
the man was not far to seek. The man was Mr. Chamberlain. 

To enter into the merits or demerits of the Fiscal controversy 
would be foreign to the scope of this article. For the purpose of my 
argument I could afford to admit that all the objections raised by the 
advocates of free trade to preferential duties, to retaliatory tariffs, or 
to the taxation of food, were economically sound without thereby 
affecting my main contention that the possibility presented by 
Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme of consolidating the British Empire 
ought to overrule all minor considerations in the minds of those who 
believe in England’s Imperial mission. I can understand the views 
of our Little Englanders, however little I may agree with their 
policy. What I fail to understand, is the position of Imperialists 
who profess to regard the consolidation of the Empire as a ‘ pious 
aspiration,’ and yet decline to consider favourably, or even impar- 
tially, any practical scheme for carrying this aspiration into execu- 
tion. The crux of the whole question lies in the statement of the 
present position made by Mr. Chamberlain the other day te the Agents- 
General of our Colonies. The position stands thus: ‘ His object,’ 
to quote his words, has been ‘to unite the Empire and to bring all 
the parts of the Empire into closer, more definite, and more orga- 
nised communication.’ His policy has been based throughout upon 
the principle that ‘ whatever was to be done’ in the way of consoli- 
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dation ‘must be done by the colonies as freely and voluntarily and 
with as much enthusiasm as it would be done at home.’ He had 
suggested various forms of consolidation from time to time, such as 
an Imperial Council, a league for national defence, and a Zollverein, 
and had found that all these suggestions were rejected by our self- 
governing Colonies. Finally, of their own free will and accord, the 
leading Colonies agreed in proposing to effect the consolidation of 
the Empire by a system of preferential duties under which colonial 
produce and British manufactures might be charged lower rates, 
as compared with those levied on foreign imports, which would give 
our own people advantages in the trade between the Colonies and 
the Mother Country. It stands to reason that such a suggestion made 
from such a quarter, under such peculiar conditions, could not be 
ignored without peril to the Empire. The Minister who has done so 
much to remove the slur of indifference to colonial interests, 
popularly and not unjustly attributed to Downing Street, came to 
the conclusion that this proposal ought to receive the prompt and 
serious consideration of the Mother Country. In order to advocate 
the acceptance of the colonial scheme for consolidating the Empire, 
he resigned his office and has undertaken the arduous task of 
bringing over the British public to the views of our colonial fellow- 
countrymen. It is obvious that the opportunity thus offered is not 
likely to repeat itself. If the offer should be rejected, all idea of 
consolidating the Empire will have to be postponed for an indefinite 
period. England therefore has cause to be grateful to a statesman 
who has risked his whole political career to identify himself with a 
movement whose success he holds to be ‘ not merely the very highest 
object of British statesmanship, but a matter of urgent necessity and 
importance to our great Colonies, and indeed to the world at large.’ 

I have endeavoured to treat this question not so much from a 
purely British point of view as from that of a believer in the 
principles of which England is the representative. If I have suc- 
ceeded in calling the attention of my fellow-countrymen to the way 
in which the great Slav Empire of Russia is spreading herself over 
the globe, and in bringing to their minds the fact that this Slav 
Empire is, by virtue of its nature, the champion of absolutism, the 
enemy of individual freedom and national independence, and the 
disseminator of what, for want of a better word, I may call obscur- 
antism throughout the inhabited earth, I shall have established my 
conclusion that Great Britain is the only antagonist which can raise 
an effective barrier against the Russification of Europe, and that she 
can discharge this duty only by consolidating her outlying Colonies 
with the Mother Country. 


~~ a, eh hU6reh CUP 
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BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


WHEN the subject of British East Africa is touched upon in England, 
it is probable that the title conveys nothing to anyone except those 
directly interested in the country. The average Englishman makes 
no distinction between East Africa and Uganda; he has probably 
heard of the latter, but has only a very hazy notion of where it is, 
and connects it with romantic tales of fever, pestilence, hostile 
natives, and wild beasts. 

What adds to the difficulty of grasping the division of the two 
Protectorates is the fact that in April 1902 a large portion of 
Uganda was transferred to East Africa, and those well up in the 
geography of the two Protectorates before the division are now 
completely at sea. 

Probably, enough has been said in other places of the mis- 
management and extravagance in the construction of the miscalled 
Uganda Railway, and one does not have to go beyond the island of 
Mombasa, to see that these charges are extremely well founded. 

Those who, like the present writer, have visited the country, can- 
not but realise that the line will benefit the country and settlers 
much more when freights have been reduced and the line is properly 
and permanently laid. At present, in the rains, the chances of a 
breakdown between Nairobi and the Lake are rather in favour of a 
derailment: one night I was on the line sixty miles east of Port 
Florence when a train came in having been derailed three times in 
the sixty miles. 

His Majesty’s Commissioner is competent to, and with a freer 
hand might, take steps gradually to reduce freights to a reasonable 
figure in the interests of the settlers. It must be remembered that 
the railway can never pay on the actual resources of the two pro- 
tectorates without the help of the white settler. 

East Africa is a country which at different altitudes will produce 
anything from a cocoanut to an English apple or rose, and from a 
patch of mealies or rice to as fine a crop of wheat, oats, or barley, 
as a man could wish to see. 

Parts of the country are eminently fitted for cattle, and parts for 
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sheep. I should doubt whether unoccupied land equally good is to 
be found anywhere else at the present time. 

The local market for cattle-dealing and for meat is very limited, 
but wool can be shipped to the English market, and with cold storage 
at Nairobi and Mombasa there is no reason why meat should not 
compete successfully with that of other countries. 

There is, moreover, a very considerable market for potatoes in 
South Africa, via Durban. Several shipments have already been 
sent from the Nairobi district. 

In addition tea, coffee, tobacco, vanilla, rubber, copra, castor and 
other oil-yielding seeds can be produced, as well as almost all 
ordinary garden produce. 

The parts best suited for European settlement are between 
Machakos and Fort Ternan on both sides of the railway, at altitudes 
varying from 5,000 to 7,800 and even 9,000 feet. At these high 
altitudes a mile or so from the railway and the Indian coolie, the 
mosquito is practically unknown, and if found can with ordinary care 
and a little trouble be easily got rid of, and therefore the risk of 
fever is practically nd. 

There are vast tracts of uninhabited country, water, timber, a 
rich soil and a railway running to the coast; all that is wanted is 
the settler. Why is he absent ? It is not the fault of the country, 
it is not the fault of the settler, it is not the fault of the present 
Commissioner ; I will leave it to those who are interested in Imperial 
affairs to form their own conclusions on the subject. 

Steps should be taken, and taken immediately, to ‘push’ the 
country. First of all it is under the control of the wrong depart- 
ment. Sir Charles Eliot in his report dated the 18th of April, 1903, 
says: 








































































































A colony should attract colonists; it is not the business of His Majesty's 
Government to attract them ; if the country is worth anything, people will find it 
out for themselves. This argument is true enough of an ordinary colony, but 
East Africa is not an ordinary colony. It is practically an estate belonging to His 
Majesty’s Government, on which an enormous outlay has been made, and which 
ought to repay that outlay. Many millions have been expended on the construc- 
tion of the railway ; that expenditure is a matter of the past, and it is of no prac- 
tical use to inquire whether it was excessive or not. But what is certain is, that 
the railway can only be made to pay by developing the countries through which it 
passes, and by expending a reasonable sum on that development. 






































Again, after quoting Mr. Chamberlain’s opinion that the future 
prospects of the Protectorate might be found to lie in the export of 
wheat and wool, Sir Charles says: ‘Private enterprise can do, and 
is doing, something in such matters,’ referring to experiments in 
production of seeds, animals, and methods of irrigation, ‘ but 
experiments in live stock and irrigation can be conducted only on 


@ very moderate scale unless they are conducted by government or 
by capitalists.’ 
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What does Sir Charles mean? Does he mean that British East 
Africa is a domaine privé of the British Cabinet, or does he acknow- 
ledge that it is an asset of the British Empire? If the latter, 
then I maintain it is the business of the Government, as representing 
the British Empire, to attract colonists, without whom no develop- 
ments can be really made. His reference to government experi- 
ments and capitalists is typical of the way in which the country 
is being ‘run.’ The settler is not encouraged in the way he 
should be. 

It is true that free grants are now being given in certain 
districts to the extent of 640 acres, and it is true that a settler may 
use a certain amount of water running through his holding, and 
certain laws have been repealed. There should be a land office 
established in London where an intending settler could obtain all 
necessary information concerning the country, with an official who 
has had personal experience of the Protectorates. He must not be 
a man from the treasury of Hong Kong, a diplomatist from 
St. Petersburg, or even a Foreign Office official who ha: perhaps 
paid a flying visit to East Africa. 

At the emigration office in Broadway, Westminster, where 
intending settlers are advised by the Foreign Office authorities to 
call, no information can be obtained except what is contained very 
sketchily in the East African handbook; the officials are courteous 
in the extreme, but say they are not in touch with anyone who has 
been in East Africa, and to gather more information they recommend 
a personal visit to the country. Is that the way to encourage 
emigration? They also volunteer the information that a visit to 
the Foreign Office will only result in reference back to them for 
information. 

At present the East African authorities appear to be too much 
hampered by officials at the Foreign Office, and also the rules and 
regulations of the customs require overhauling, as occasional cases 
such as the following occur: A man may import into the country 
a plough or agricultural implement without duty, but if he imports 
seeds, an ounce or a ton, he has to pay 5 or 10 per cent.; and East 
Africa is a new country! Then again an official may import a horse 
free, but must pay on saddles and bridles, of which there are none 
in the country. 

The official estimate for the capital required by an intending 
settler is 300/.; under existing circumstances this is probably not 
too much, but I doubt if many of the pioneers in other colonies had 
a capital of 300/.; it certainly is not enough if settlers, on asking 
what protection they may expect from native raids or petty thefts, 
are advised either to stop under the eye of the nearest officer, or to 
erect a telephone to his Boma,’ as happened not long ago. Either 
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the authorities must protect the settler or they must allow the 
settler to protect himself; the latter they are too chary of doing, 
and the former they seem to be incapable of, which is shown very 
forcibly in Mombasa itself, where the railway officials were, a few 
months ago, unable to let a few acres of land for mealie growing, 
because the police authorities were incapable of dealing with the 
thieving propensities of a few score Wakamba boys. 

There will be, and ought to be now, an opening for white carpenters 
and blacksmiths in the country ; at present nearly all the buildings, 
private and official, except out-stations, which are built by the officer 
in charge with station labour, probably Swahili, are built by Indians ; 
and a Government contract for buildings was lately given to an 
Indian which was practically 15 per cent. guaranteed for ten years, 
and capital back at the end of that period. 

The authorities also seem to be uncertain whether to run the 
country as a white man’s colony, or as an official game reserve for 
black traders and natives, a timber reserve to be looked at and a 
general natives’ paradise. There can be no middle course, and there 
is only one way to make the country pay, namely to make it a 
British Colony under the administration of the Colonial office and 
with practical men to assist the Commissioner who have had ex- 
perience in colonisation, and who have more sympathy with the 
white settler than is shown at present. 

The three chief tribes along the railway are the Wakamba, the 
Wakikuynu, and the Masai. The first two will work and supply any 
amount of labour; the last will not work, and for them there are 
two courses open. 

Either move the Masai, who are the most powerful tribe, on to 4 
large reserve, which also could be the game reserve, away from the 
railway and settled parts, where they can follow their ordinary 
occupation of raising flocks of cattle and sheep and live healthily 
and happily, which course would take time and some trouble; or 
give in to the misguided views of upholders of native rights, and 
allow the Masai as a tribe to continue in close proximity to the line 
and the capital of the Protectorate (Nairobi) where they are already 
becoming degraded and diseased, and must in a few generations 
become extinct. Disease is very prevalent amongst them, chiefly 
owing to the Indian coolie, the importation of which appears to be a 
source of pride and self-satisfaction to the Foreign Office and the 
labour contractors, but to no one else except perhaps the ship- 
owners who took them out. 

I do not believe that it was really necessary to import so many 
Indian coolies to the country ; with a very little trouble, a large 
amount of unskilled labour could have been obtained from the 
Wakamba, which is now being done; it would only have entailed 
a little extra trouble on the part of the railway staff. A surveyor 
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whom I know told me he never had more willing and intelligent 
natives to help him with his instruments than the Wakamba. 

Incidentally, to show the type of coolie employed on the railway, 
I was told that two-thirds had left their country for their country’s 
good. 
It is a pity, I think, that the ocean trade of the country is so 
entirely in the hands of the foreign lines, the M.M., the Austrian 
Lloyd, and the German East African. The mail contract with the 
British India from Aden to Mombasa is a seven knot one, and ten 
years ago I believe it was nine. A first-class passage by a foreign 
boat from Mombasa or Zanzibar to London is 20/. cheaper, and at 
least two days quicker, with better boats as far as Aden, and pro- 
bably no change at that port. 

Such of the trade as is not in the hands of the Arabs and 
Indians is held by the Germans and Italians ; the former even have 
offered to take samples of certain commodities produced in British 
East Africa home free, while as far as I could see the British India 
were doing nothing to encourage anybody, except that they had 
started a fairly moderate rate at which they would bring cattle out 
from home. The country is understaffed and officials are often 
detained after their leave is due, owing to there being no one to 
relieve them ; this I believe is the case both in East Africa and 
Uganda. In the latter country it is to be hoped that in the 
selection of future officials those receiving over 400/. a year shall 
be able at least to read and write. 

The chief officials, with perhaps the exception of his Majesty’s 
Commissioner, seem to think that every white sportsman and settler 
comes out with the fixed intention to loot natives, slaughter game 
indiscriminately, and generally break the game laws. 

If the authorities out in East Africa would worry a little more 
about the country and the settler’s welfare, and a little less over 
the white man who shoots (leave him to the game ranger); and if 
the Home Authorities would worry less round museums and taxider- 
mists and would encourage emigrants more, and give the Commis- 
sioner a freer hand, East Africa, now a burden to the British taxpayer, 
would soon become a prosperous self-supporting colony, and another 
valuable source of food supply for the British Empire. 

HINDLIP. 
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THE supreme control of our Military Department is, as the whole 
world knows, vested in a civilian, who in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred knows nothing of military matters. Since the function 
of a Military Department is, first, to frame a military policy for the 
country, and secondly, to train and maintain an army perfectly 
equipped in every respect to enforce it, this arrangement is of course 
fatuous. It is, however, none the less inevitable under our Constitu- 
tion, and the question is how to make the best of it. 

At the same time it is not wholly superfluous to call attention to 
its fatuity ; for there are still a great many people who, while they 
would ridicule the idea of putting a schoolmaster in charge of a 
stable, see nothing absurd in giving to a civilian the command of an 
army. Our ancestors to a man, when they admitted that an army 
was necessary at all, took this singular view, and indeed acted upon 
it, as our National Debt can testify. While King William and 
Marlborough held power, the principal operations in the field were at 
least sensible and might be brilliant, though the countless minor 
expeditions between 1689 and 1697 will not bear inspection at all. 
But when true Cabinet government came in at the accession of the 
House of Brunswick, then the beauties of military administration by 
civilians were revealed in their nakedness. Marlborough’s veterans 
gave abundant warning to the Government. ‘The discipline of the 
army is in a very bad way,’ said Wade in 1733. ‘Our generals,’ 
said the Duke of Argyll in 1739, ‘are only colonels with a higher 
title, without power and without command ... restrained by an 
arbitrary Minister, . . . Our armies here know no other power but 
that of the Secretary at War, who directs all their motions and fills 
up all vacancies without opposition and without appeal.’ The 
results were seen at Carthagena, at the ‘canter of Coltbrigg,’ at 
Falkirk and at Prestonpans; and in 1745, William, Duke of Cumber- 
land, was appointed Commander-in-Chief, to restore discipline in the 
army. Short though his reign was, he did so; but he was not 
allowed to control the military policy. Newcastle refused even to 
raise the new regiments that were imperatively needed, because the 
Commander-in-Chief would have a voice in the granting of commis- 
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sions. And then came reverse after reverse in North America, the 
loss of Minorca, the shooting of Byng instead of Newcastle—a most 
unfortunate precedent—and finally the advent of William Pitt to 
power. 

Pitt had at least some idea of a military policy—namely, to form 
a militia which would enable the whole of the regular troops to be 
sent out of England, and to ‘ conquer America in Germany.’ But he, 
too, was fond of directing little campaigns himself, against the advice 
of all military men, with the usual result of disgraceful failure. 
Moreover, though filled with visions of a map of the world painted 
red, he never gave a thought to that which must follow after the 
painting was accomplished. He never reflected that an empire is 
like a fortune, less difficult to make than to keep; and he was as 
heedless of incurring rash obligations in men as in money. Yet no 
empire can be considered sound wherein the two ends cannot be made 
to meet as well in garrisons as in cash. 

Immediately, therefore, upon the peace of 1763 there presented 
itself the high problem of Imperial defence. Attempts were made 
to solve it chiefly by strict enforcement of the Imperial commercial 
code ; and the result, as we all know, was the rebellion of the Colonies 
and a most difficult and formidable war across the Atlantic. There 
being no Commander-in-Chief, Amherst was named General on the 
Staff; but neither his advice, nor that of the Adjutant-General, nor 
that of the generals on the spot, was heeded for a moment. A 
civilian, who had been removed from the army for misconduct, 
directed the operations from Downing Street, with the inevitable 
consequence of disaster. The principal advisers of this functionary 
were renegade members of Congress and enthusiastic or interested 
loyalists. As our enemies increased and the war spread to Europe, 
the second Secretary of State, also a civilian, took charge of the 
operations nearer home, once again with disaster. Amid such a host 
of foes England’s best chance of success lay in the voluntary sacrifice 
of at least some outstanding possessions; but Ministers courted 
disaster by endeavouring to keep all. It is always thus when civilians 
conduct war. To keep a vote they risk a whole campaign. 

Peace brought with it the loss of an empire, and an extravagant 
reduction of the army. From the time of William Pitt’s entry upon 
power until 1795 there was no Commander-in-Chief; and the discipline 
of the forces forthwith sank down to the level so scathingly described 
by the Duke of Argyll in 1739. Pitt further suffered the militia to 
go to decay, and literally starved the regular army into desertion. 
Then came the war of the French Revolution, and such confusion in 
army and navy as had not been seen since 1689. Once again, a 
civilian, Henry Dundas, assumed control of the military operations 
from Downing Street, though Amherst had been reappointed General 
on the Staff. Dundas began by wrecking the whole campaign of the 
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Allies in 1793, by insisting on the siege of Dunkirk (for which 
operation Lord Chancellor Loughborough kindly furnished a plan); 
and he lived the rest of his life as War Minister according to this 
beginning. 

In 1794 anew departure was taken in our military administration. 
A Secretary of State for War was appointed, to be responsible for the 
military operations at large, while the Secretary at War retained his 
old position in control of the finance of the army. In 1795 further 
improvement was made by the appointment of the Duke of York to be 
Commander-in-Chief. Few men have done better work for the army 
than did the Duke of York, though it must suffice to say that he not 
only restored discipline but established the military government of 
the army, so far as his powers extended, upon a good and permanent 
system. In fact he was the first real military Commander-in-Chief. 
Here, therefore, were the elements of an efficient organisation for the 
conduct of war—a thoroughly capable man with an excellent staff to 
train and govern the army for the work required of it; a very able 
man of business, Huskisson, in charge of the financial and Parlia- 
mentary side; and in supreme control of all a Minister of War. 
Moreover, we possessed at that moment such an array of military 
talent among our general officers as has never been seen in England 
before nor since, the greater number of them trained in the new 
school of the American war. Setting aside sundry good soldiers of 
the second rank, there were Charles Grey and Ralph Abercromby, 
veterans indeed, but full of dash and enterprise ; Cornwallis ; Simcoe ; 
Lord Moira, with youth as well as great ability upon his side; and 
lastly, Charles Stuart, a man of rare administrative and military 
talent, who, if he had lived, would have run Wellington hard. 
Behind these, among the field officers, were the more familiar names 
of John Moore, Arthur Wellesley, and their subordinates in the 
Peninsula. 

The whole of this wealth of talent was squandered to no purpose 
by the Minister for War, who was no other than the Scotch lawyer, 
Henry Dundas. Profoundly ignorant of war, he was too narrow and 
conceited to seek military advice. His counsellors were French 
refugees and West India merchants; his expert adviser was a 
brilliant but shallow sailor, Sir Home Popham ; his favourite plans 
were all his own. If a really able scheme of operations was laid 
before him, he instantly marred it. If such a man as Abercromby 
condemned a projected expedition as foredoomed to wreck through 
its own unsoundness, Dundas took no notice, but gave orders for 
the expedition to proceed. The result was failure upon failure, 
with appalling waste of money and men, and no advantage gained. 
At St. Domingo Dundas floundered into so hopeless an abyss of 
blunders that he was only extricated by the firmness of a lieutenant- 
colonel, acting upon his own responsibility. No general could work 
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under Dundas. Grey, abandoned to destruction after a brilliant 
campaign in the West Indies, refused to accept the command of 
another expedition. Stuart, a proud and imperious man of whom 
Dundas was justly afraid, flung down his letter of service in 1800 
and declined to have more to do with him. Even Abercromby, 
gentlest, loyallest, and most patient of men, turned at last and wrote 
bitterly that instructions were given to British generals which had 
no parallel in any other service. And this is strictly true: Dundas’s 
instructions to the generals abroad are incredibly inept; and it may 
be added that they invariably reached the enemy’s eyes as early as 
the generals’. Enough of Dundas. He was the evil genius of Pitt ; 
he wrought mischief untold; and until he disappeared from the 
scene there was no hope of success for the army in war. 

Those that came after him profited a little, but only a little, by 
his evil example. We point to Copenhagen and the Peninsula, but 
we forget Walcheren and a number of similar follies. At last came 
Waterloo, and forty years of peace, during which the army was hidden 
away and neglected, and then the revelations of the Crimea. Mean- 
while a new empire had grown up (for an empire consists not of 
territory but of men), and, after many petty colonial wars, the 
question of Imperial Defence or, as.it was called, colonial military 
expenditure, again came up. A Select Committee reported upon it 
in 1861, and decided that the tendency of modern warfare called for 
concentration, as far as possible, of the troops required for defence of 
the United Kingdom, and that for the security of distant depend- 
encies we must rely upon our naval supremacy. 

In 1870 came Mr. Cardwell’s great and valuable reforms of the 
army, devised in the main to meet the policy indicated above. But 
the framework of his scheme was out of date practically before it 
was completed. It was soon evident that naval supremacy in these 
days of ironclads and steam could only be assured by the provision 
of naval stations for coaling and refitting, and that these stations 
would require garrisons for their protection. Hence it was inevitable 
that a larger proportion of our army than had been contemplated 
by Mr. Cardwell, would be constantly required for foreign service. 

Shortly afterwards came the Afghan and Zulu wars, wherein 
unpleasant experience suggested several changes in the administra- 
tion and constitution of the army. At last, in 1887, an effort was 
made to group all its departments under a single responsible officer, 
the Commander-in-Chief; who was to be both the administrative and 
executive head of the army, and the responsible military adviser of 
the Secretary of State for War, and through him of the Government. 
This, so far as I know, was the first real attempt to provide the 
Government with a permanent military adviser—to prevent, in fact, 
such a misfortune as the recurrence of a Dundas. It was felt at the 
time that such a load of responsibility was too heavy to be thrown 
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upon any one man; and accordingly an effort was made to relieve 
him by the appointment of two permanent committees; one to 
consider all questions wherein our naval and military policies over- 
lapped ; and the other to co-ordinate the action of the colonial and 
Imperial authorities in matters of Imperial Defence. Neverthe- 
less the arrangement was at best a makeshift. It was good in that 
it provided for the administration of the army on a definite and 
comprehensive scheme of assured responsibility. It was defective in 
that it failed to furnish the Government with military assistance in 
framing the military policy which was to direct that army. 

The blot was at once hit by the powerful Royal Commission 
which reviewed the subject in 1889-90. ‘So long,’ they reported, 
‘as civilians responsible to Parliament continue to control the 
administration of the naval and military Services, the problem which 
has to be solved appears to be, how to give these Parliamentary 
chiefs the best professional advice and assistance under the most 
responsible and definite conditions. ... We doubt whether suf- 
ficient consideration has been given to the immense importance of 
the consultative duties of the principal adviser of the Minister.’ 
They then suggested that every effort should be made to relieve that 
adviser of all duties of detail not absolutely essential to the main- 
tenance of due touch with the Service; and they ended by the 
conclusion that the existing system could not adequately provide for 
the consultative, as distinguished from the executive and administra- 
tive, duties of the War Department. 

Unfortunately, the Commissioners were not agreed upon the 
remedies that they proposed. They further chose the unlucky and 
misleading title of Chief of the Staff for the new official whom 
they wished to create, and in matters military they made provision 
for the administration of everything except the army. In their zeal 
to establish a military adviser for the Government, they overlooked 
the absolute need to the army of a Commander-in-Chief. The 
duties of that office had long been discharged so smoothly, that 
their existence, and the necessity for an official to fulfil them, were 
forgotten. However, the report of the Commission being not 
generally approved, the system initiated in 1887 continued, and, so 
far as I can learn, worked better and better every year. It can 
hardly be denied that between 1887 and 1895 the military efficiency 
of England, as expressed by sound administration and readiness for 
war, advanced by leaps and bounds. Time and the insensible 
friction of daily work reconciled the two previously hostile branches 
—the civil and the military. Mr. Stanhope’s reforms transferred 
some power, and therefore some responsibility, to the military 
branch ; and the spheres of the several departments, with their 
lines of interdependence, were clearly defined. I have always under- 
stood that the War Office was never since its birth so efficient for 
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the despatch of its business as in 1895. Yet the defect pointed out 
by the Royal Commission in 1889 was not repaired, and such 
makeshifts as Army Boards and War Office Councils, which were 
employed to cover it, were unsatisfactory. The Commander-in-Chief 
had too much to do to give sufficient time to consideration of large 
questions of military policy ; and there was no one else to perform 
this task. 

In 1895 the Duke of Cambridge retired from the post of Com- 
mander-in-Chief, which he had so long and so honourably occupied. 
The lack of consultative assistance at the disposal of the Secretary of 
State was recognised, and an attempt was made to supply it, not by 
strengthening the office of the Secretary of State, but by weakening 
that of the Commander-in-Chief. It seemed to be accepted that the 
holder of the latter office had enjoyed an inconveniently strong position, 
in respect of matters military, as compared with the Government ; 
that is to say, that the Government had no one else of whom to ask 
advice. It was objected, not without abstract reason, that the 
Commander-in-Chief’s counsel might not be the best at the Govern- 
ment’s disposal, since considerations of discipline, and disinclination 
to differ from their chief, might induce his subordinates to conceal 
their true opinions and to give assent to advice with which at heart 
they did not concur. To amend this state of affairs, an Order in 
Council of 1895 introduced new reforms. The object apparently 
aimed at was to reduce the power of the Commander-in-Chief by 
giving to his voice in council the weight of a departmental chief's 
only, and to create alongside of him a number of semi-independent 
departmental chiefs who, as was hoped, should speak and vote in 
council according to their true opinions. 

The framers of the Order fell into somewhat of the same blunder 
as the Commission of 1889, by ignoring the true functions of the 
Commander-in-Chief. They were so anxious to gain independence of 
counsel for the Government that they overlooked the vital importance 
of unity in the command of the army. The military branches of the 
War Office, which had improvised the means of securing a certain com- 
munity of principle and permanence of policy, were rudely separated. 
Everything was done to secure the absolute independence of the 
several branches, and to isolate the individuality of their several heads. 
The expression of opinion was ordained to precede, not to follow, con- 
sultation and conference ; and the Army Board was placed under a 
kind of Poynings’s Law, being suffered only to discuss such matters 
as were submitted to it by the Secretary of State. Where other 
departments differed, the department of finance was called in to 
decide between them; and thus, instead of being restricted to its 
own most valuable function of watching and regulating expenditure, 
the civil side of the office found itself vested with functions of 
control which it had neither the training nor the knowledge to 
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exercise. Thus the Commander-in-Chief was deprived of the advice 
and assistance of his own staff, and was constantly thwarted and 
obstructed by the Financial Department. The system, in fact, was 
hopelessly wrong in principle, and was therefore bound to fail. 

It is at this point that we stand at this moment, with the report 
of the War Commission in our hands. There is no more pathetic 
reading in it than the evidence of Lord Wolseley and Lord Lansdowne, 
the first probably our ablest soldier since Wellington, the second an 
accomplished and high-minded gentleman of no small administrative 
experience, both striving with all their hearts to do what they thought 
best for their country. The one knew exactly what ought to have 
been done, but had no power to do it; the other had the power, but 
had neither sufficient knowledge of war to appreciate the other’s advice, 
nor, it seems, the strength to lay it before the Cabinet. Hence 
misunderstanding upon misunderstanding, friction, and finally re- 
crimination ; and all because both men were placed by a false system 
in an impossible position. Our Constitution forbids us to give the 
power to the man who has the knowledge; there remains the eternal 
problem of furnishing the knowledge to the man who has the power, 
and, what is far more difficult, to be sure that he acts upon it. Now, 
the first point essential to reform of the War Office is that those in 
power shall recognise their own responsibilities. The army, from the 
Commander-in-Chief downward, is the servant of the Cabinet, and 
must take its orders from the Cabinet. It is for the Cabinet to say 
what it expects the army to do, and for the army to prepare itself to 
do it; or, in other words, it is for the Cabinet to frame its military 
policy, and for the army to execute it. The problem, therefore, 
reduces itself to this: What scheme will at once provide (1) that 
Ministers have knowledge upon which to frame their policy ; (2) that 
the army is maintained efficiently and economically in readiness to 
enforce that policy ? 

What is the military policy of the country? It is a most un- 
certain factor. A kind of relative standard has been assumed to 
decide the strength of the navy; but only once has anything 
approaching such a standard been fixed for the army, and then it 
proved to be wrong. At present five distinct and separate authorities 
can each and all of them induce a state of war, with or without 
concert with each other, and can afterwards interfere more or less 
with the conduct of the war if hostilities should prove inevitable. 
These are the War Office, the Admiralty, the Foreign Office, the 
Colonial Office, and the India Office ; and our foreign policy (in the 
broadest sense) is divided for independent administration between 
three of them. Further, I believe it to be no exaggeration to say 
that recently three, if not four, of them were simultaneously engaged 
in conducting wars on their own account. The only control over 
these independent officials, all of them civilians with no knowledge of 
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war, lies in the Cabinet ; and the Cabinet has no machinery whereby 
to make it effective. Hence arises the state of affairs described 
by the Duke of Argyll in 1881. ‘The Cabinet as a Cabinet was 
most imperfectly informed; everything was done departmentally 
and from time to time.’ In 1882 a fleet was at Alexandria and a 
brigade at Cyprus, ready to become the police of the town in case of 
an attack. Alexandria was suddenly bombarded. Had the War 
Office any knowledge of the coming bombardment ; and if not, why 
not? In the middle of September 1899 a prominent Minister 
thought war with the Orange Free State as likely asa war with 
Switzerland. Had no information been laid before him tending to 
show the fallacy of this opinion; and if not, why not? In that 
same month of September 1899 the Colonial Secretary attempted to 
move troops, practically in face of the enemy, in South Africa accord- 
ing to his own strategic ideas. Was his intention previously com- 
municated to the War Office or the Cabinet ; and if not, why not? 
Many facts recorded in the evidence given before the War Com- 
mission would seem to indicate that the Cabinet nowadays is always 
imperfectly informed. Surely this is a most dangerous state of 
affairs, calling urgently for remedy. The Cabinet is a mysterious 
body, of which no man knows less than the present writer. We have 
it, however, from Lord Rosebery that it keeps no records, which 
would seem to imply distrust, and that, as can easily be believed, it 
is now impossible for one man to keep an eye upon every department 
as Peel did over half a century ago. Isit not time that something like 
& permanent office should be established for the Prime Minister, an 
office of confidential men whose duty it would be to watch and record 
the policy of the Empire, and to co-ordinate the work of the various 
departments for the information of the Prime Minister and the in- 
struction of the Cabinet ? Our Civil Service surely contains no lack 
of men of integrity and capacity to organise and create such an office ; 
nor is it easy to say what else would fill the gap. The new Defence 
Committee certainly does not ; it may have knowledge, but it has not 
power; it may have wisdom, but it has not responsibility. What 
is needed is that the knowledge shall be in immediate touch with 
the power, and the power with the knowledge. All power is vested 
in the Cabinet, collectively ; all knowledge at present is distributed 
through the departments severally ; the only possible means for col- 
lecting and co-ordinating the knowledge upon which the power should 
act is by a Cabinet Office, a Department for Departments. The records 
of this office should be kept according to the orders of the Prime 
Minister for the time being. Possibly it would be well that a second 
Cabinet Minister, with the title of Secretary to the Cabinet, should 
assist him, the Prime Minister himself bearing the old title of Lord 
President and fulfilling the true functions formerly attached to it. 
The new office would then be at once permanent and temporary— 
permanent in the sense that it would serve all Cabinets; temporary 
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in the sense that its records would be subject to the supervision 
of each Prime Minister. 

The idea may seem fantastic; and it may be objected that the 
records thus kept would be valueless. It may beso. But at any 
rate present knowledge could be formulated for the instruction of the 
Cabinet, so that it would not act, as at present, on imperfect informa- 
tion; and the existence of such an office would immensely facilitate 
the reorganisation of the War Office. For it would be the first step 
towards the framing of a military policy, without which any attempt 
at reorganisation is mere groping in the dark. Organisation is the 
orderly adaptation of means to an end; until the end is declared by 
the Cabinet there can be no orderly adaptation of means by the 
Military Department. 

As to the War Office itself, past experience seems to indicate 
pretty clearly the broad lines upon which reform should proceed. 
People talk vaguely of a Board, and point to the Admiralty, merely 
adding the words mutatis mutandis. But mutatis mutandis is in 
this case a large order; the army is not the navy; and a Board of 
to-morrow’s creation must be a very different thing from an ancient 
body with the tradition of more than two centuries of imperious inde- 
pendence. First, then, is a Commander-in-Chief necessary to the 
army? History teaches most emphatically that he is. Whenever 
the army has been without such a Commander-in-Chief—whenever, 
that is, its military government has been in the hands of other than 
a single military chief—its discipline has suffered severely ; and an 
army without discipline is naught. The present time is no excep- 
tion. There are too many symptoms of the spread of slack discipline 
in the army at this moment, symptoms which a student of our 
military history can trace directly to the degradation of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief’s position and to the encroachments upon his inde- 
pendence. We are reverting to the state of things to which the 
Duke of York, with infinite industry and labour, put an end a 
hundred years ago. The Duke of Cambridge worthily maintained 
his kinsman’s traditions, and for forty years maintained the discipline 
and commanded the confidence of the army. Now civilians are 
again setting their clumsy fingers to the reins, but though they adorn 
their hands never so ambitiously with military gloves, they cannot 
drive the team. 

A Commander-in-Chief, then, there must be ; but his title might 
with advantage be changed to that of Captain-General; and he should 
be the effective head of the military government of the army, and 
nothing more. As the senior officer of the army he should have & 
seat in the Secretary of State’s council, of which presently ; but he 
should not be the sole military adviser of the Secretary of State. 
His duties should consist in the maintenance of discipline and in- 
struction, of expending the moneys allotted to him by the Secretary 
of State for current services of the army; and he should be respon- 
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sible for keeping the army up to the strength fixed by the Cabinet 
for the maintenance of its military policy. The Captain-General 
should be assisted in his duties by a Staff organised upon the lines 
of that for an army in the field; and through this Staff all military 
material should be supplied to the army, as is now the case in war, 
In a word, the army should be organised in peace as it is in war. 

It will be objected that this would abolish in great measure the 
civil side of the War Office. Certainly it would, and rightly; for 
the civil side of the War Office is an anachronism. Formerly there 
was little that was military in the army beyond the actual regiments 
that composed it. The men were originally mustered by civilian 
commissaries, and paid (or not paid) and clothed through a civilian 
agent; the military chest was entrusted to a civilian, so likewise 
were the ordnance stores; the whole business of transport and 
supply was managed by civilians, the teams of the guns were hired 
and were driven by civilian drivers; the doctors were civilians, and 
the chaplains not only civilians but pluralists. The whole progress 
of military reform through two centuries and a half has been towards 
the substitution of military for civil organisation. Sixty years ago 
the military duties of the Treasury in war were numerous enough 
to fill half a page of this Review. -The Army Service Corps now 
performs most of them more honestly and fifty times more efficiently. 

It will be said, again, that such a reform will throw considerable 
financial responsibility upon the Captain-General, and upon the 
officers of the army at large. Certainly it will; but the public purse 
is thrown open to them in time of war, and they should learn habits 
of business and the beauty of economy in time of peace. History 
does not teach us that civilians have proved themselves very success- 
ful in military finance in the past, whereas there are countless 
instances of officers of great administrative capacity. Responsibility, 
correction of errors by military discipline, and efficient audit would 
encourage officers to make the public money go further than the 
present system of captious disallowances by an army of civil clerks. 
There are no keener critics of our military expenditure than the 
officers of the army, none who chafe more over waste and extrava- 
gance, none, in my humble belief, who, viewed as a body, would 
take greater pride in obtaining for the country good value for the 
money committed to their charge. For centuries the attitude of 
the nation towards the officer has been one of distrust. Justifiable 
at one period, this attitude is now ridiculous. The elevation of the 
standard of financial morality has been steady and continuous, 
though the influence of India has often tended to drag it down, It 
is time for suspicion to give place to confidence; and this reform 
would indirectly prove of inestimable value by training officers not 
merely to obey orders but to think for themselves. 

We come now to.the inevitable civilian, the Secretary of State. 
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He should be assisted by a council whose first duty would be to 
furnish the advice and information necessary to the Cabinet for the 
formulation of the military policy of the country. That policy once 
fixed, the council should watch events at home and abroad, always 
with an eye to their bearing upon the accepted policy, and to the 
sufficiency of the army to execute it. The council should further think 
out a domestic policy, so to speak, in matters of military detail, such 
as the supply, equipment, and pay of the army. Want of continuity 
in this domestic policy has been a source of much waste in the past; 
and it is this question of continuity which must decide the numbers and 
constitution of the council on its military side. The Captain-General 
should certainly be a member, and perhaps his Chief of the Staff; 
but, for the protection of the Secretary of State, the Captain-General 
and any officers of his Staff should not form a majority of the military 
members. The council, to be useful, must not be large, and it is right 
that the Secretary of State, who is responsible to Parliament for the 
money made over to the Captain-General, should be as fully repre- 
sented upon it as the militaryelement. The council should keep re- 
cords, the secretary being an officer ; and the military members should 
have the right to enter upon the minutes the fact that they have re- 
quested the Secretary of State to lay any matter before the Cabinet. 

Such, so far as a mere student can deduce from past history, 
seem to be the broad lines upon which reform at the War Office 
should be laid down ; the details must be left to others who are better 
qualified to deal with them. Reform on such principles, would, I 
venture to think, secure at least three objects—definite allotment 
of military responsibility, proper military assistance for the Secretary 
of State, and a single War Office instead of, as at present, a double 
one. The Office would still, as our Constitution requires, consist of 
two parts, the Secretary of State and council to regulate numbers and 
control expenditure, and the Captain-General, with a military Staff, 
to superintend the military government of the army ; but each part 
would be concerned with the duties which it understands and can 
perform, instead of wasting time and energy in the struggle for 
power. The securing of Ministerial responsibility is a more difficult 
matter. Our army may be the most perfect machine in the world, 
but the lever that sets it in motion for war is in the hands of the 
Cabinet. In other words, with the Cabinet lies the question of time, 
an all-important factor in war. At present it can excuse delay by 
the necessity for coming to Parliament for funds. This plea could 
be abolished by the grant of a small military chest—say half a 
million—to be expended only on preparations for war when war seems 
imminent. Only by some such expedient can we banish the words 
which are written large across two thirds of our military expeditions— 
Too Late. 

J, W. Fortescue. 
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HaLrway between the Land of the Rising Sun and the Land of the 
Morning Calm lies the high white cone of Quelpart, a remote and 
savage island without harbour or anchorage, where Catholic converts 
have been slaughtering their unconverted brethren with a heartiness 
that recalls the ages of Faith, before Christian zeal had entirely for- 
saken Europe for the barbarous East. As the ghostly shape of 
Quelpart dies away in the face of dawn, the wanderer comes in sight 
of the Morning Calm, and with the first hours of day his vessel slips 
into the close harbour of Fusan. 

Passing up the narrow inlet one-comes to the haven that lies 
ringed in by hills. The town squats low on the seaboard, while 
above and behind it rise wild mountains whose colours, whore rigid 
graces of curve recall/ those of the Scotch highlands. There are 
no trees to be seen anywhere, except one knot of pines that crowns 
a sacred peninsula jutting out above the midst of the town. The 
harbour is full of shipping—steamers, junks, rafts—al), or nearly al), 
hailing from Japan ; for Fusan owes much of its importance to the 
Japanese, and it is they who are responsible for the houses and 
streets in which one wanders. Their mark is everywhere in Fusan : 
on the vivid ‘houses, the jmodern improvements, and on all the 
emendations which that nation of imitators bas brought to bear 
upon the immemorial barbarism of Asia. There is even a railway 
that is to run some day up to Saoul. At present it wanders through 
a wild and barren country to a wild and barren end by the shore of 
a river. Here it stops short, and the river flows past it seawards 
over a vast plain of marshland, dotied here and there by small 
bunches of huts that rise like islands from the level sea of that 
Maremma. Fusan is more Japanese than Korean. It is only half 
a mile from the new town, along a road where the patient natives 
are toiling dully in their baggy white gowns and their hats of horse- 
hair, that one comes upon a settlement of the Koreans. This is a 
festering scab upon the earth—a mass of low thatched hovels, window- 
less and floorless, where five men pack happily into a space that 
would not be adequate for one. The filth, the squalor and darkness 
there, under the brilliant sun, are hardly to be paralleled even in 
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the west of Ireland. And here one may see, in these lapsing 
pigsties, the architectural idea which the Japanese, with their 
unfailing genius for adaptation which stands them in the stead of 
all originality,|have elaborated into the temples of Shiba and the 
Tokugawa shrines at Nikko. Incapable of invention they may be, 
but they never fail to improve whatever detail of life they may 
choose to adopt. And wide indeed is the difference between a 
Korean hovel and the tomb of Yeyas. Near the railway, however, 
lies an old ruined town which, with its crumbling walls and palaces, 
suggests that after all the Koreans only borrowed in their turn from 
China, and that the debt of Japan lies, with all her other debts, to 
the score of her ancient suzerain and enemy. 

Leaving Fusan, the ships that go northward have a heavy journey 
round the headland, and so up a barren coast to Chemulpo. 
Chemulpo is the port for Saoul, ‘The Capital.’ It looks out over a 
vast and shallow bay, where the tide rises and falls some thirty feet ; 
and behind it the great river comes rolling sluggishly down from the 
capital twenty-seven miles away. Islets are dotted here and there, 
and the dunes are green by patches with the stunted pine of Korea. 
For the rest, this port is a nucleus of civilisation. Here are the 
consulates with flying flags of all the Great Powers, including China 
(within whose portals lounge magnificent officials, by their bulk 
and majesty compelling one to hail them as mandarins at the least). 
From the hill above the town the view rolls away inland, across 
glorified stretches of water, to the blue crags that unfold themselves 
beyond, further and further towards the Great White Mountain of 
the undiscovered interior, where the Manchurian tiger has his haunt. 
But Chemulpo is too glaring in its Europeanism. It has interest 
mainly as being the gate of Saoul. At Chemulpo the train is taken 
for the capital, and the wanderer meanders in cars of American build 
across an indistinguishable tract of desolation. The country is one 
fearful wilderness. As far as eye can see, over the tossing ocean of 
sedge to the mountains beyond, there is no sign of life. Nothing 
anywhere but innumerable mounds of grass—the graves of all the 
Koreans dead in ten thousand years. Everywhere are graves and 
graves and graves—under a wild spiteful sky, whose breath comes 
acrid down from the north, laden with the white dust of the dead. 
Once or twice, perhaps, a hovel may be seen. But at last, after 
crossing a viaduct of modern construction, the train wanders into 
sight of a desolate road that leads up, in the face of the wind, toa 
mighty crenelated wall. Here the traveller alights and is conveyed 
in a rickshaw over impossible streets, under the great fantastically 
bedevilled gateway, into Saoul. 

Here tramways instantly meet the eye, and a Roman Catholic 
cathedral in red brick, of unimaginable hideousness. There are 
also other denominational edifices, and legations, and an hotel—or 
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so it calls itself—all built in a style of architecture calculated to be 
congruous at Brompton, a series of villa residences set down amid 
the ruins of Nineveh. But though the blessings of civilisation are 
carried so far, yet the East triumphs. The open drains, the putrescent 
dust, the broad cloaca that oozes through the city and supplies it 
with water, all combine to teach the wanderer that he is indeed in 
the most tranquil country of the tranquil East. The natives throng 
round the stranger with a stare of dull curiosity. Vague, flat, 
foolish faces they have under the inevitable cap of horsehair—like 
a skeleton Welsh hat—which is always worn to shield the holy 
topknot. The topknot is of the highest importance and sanctity to 
every male Korean, and, though its scheme looks facility itself (being 
only a rough twist of hair with a coral pin jabbed through it), the 
compilation of the topknot is said to be a lengthy and arduous 
work of art, requiring two or more pairs of hands. It is one of the 
principles to which the Korean is genuinely attached, and, if ever a 
reform in the matter be threatened, the topknot promises to become 
as dire and catastrophic a question as ever wrecked the career of an 
innovator. 

The character of the Koreans is a riddle. They seem a race 
sovereignly indifferent to the changes and chances of this mortal life. 
They front life and death with the same uninterested placidity. 
Fate leads them onwards, and they go quietly like cattle led to the 
shambles. Little wonder that the nations of the East have always 
treated them like cattle. Opportunity excuses tyranny. The 
Korean is a fine stout fellow with plenty of vigour, who takes 
pleasure in wild and brutal stone fights ; and yet he is also a passive, 
silent dolt, who will allow himself, even when in force, to be beaten, 
bullied, and boxed by one Japanese so small that he almost requires 
a stool to reach his victim’s ears. The Korean is not to be moved by 
love, nor by hate. His pleasure in life is to go with his pipe to a 
hilltop, and there to sit all day in an unbroken silence. His 
memory is long and stolid, but without result in action. At present, 
if he had a feeling at all, it might be resentment for the queen 
murdered now ten years ago. 

The Queen of Korea was a clever and ambitious woman, who 
stood behind the throne and directed the policy of the country. 
Being a cousin of the old imperial family of China her tendencies 
were entirely anti-Japanese. Accordingly a conspiracy was set afoot 
for her destruction. Popular rumour suggested her diplomatic 
enemies as bearing a hand. In any case, during October 1895 the 
palace was attacked, the king impounded and the queen murdered 
in circumstances of brutality unparalleled even in the history of 
Japan, so prolific in instances of callous cruelty. Some of the rival 
nation were said to have been seen among the murderers—one even 
was pointed out as having struck the first blow. Surpicion was 
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supposed to hint at the names of some in high places. Meanwhile the 
king was virtually a close prisoner in the hands of the Japanese, 
who, however, attempted to appease popular rumour by recalling their 
minister and opening an inquiry into the manner of the queen's 
death. This was finally decided to have been accidental, and the 
minister is said to have been reprimanded. With the king fast in 
their hands, the influence of the Japanese became paramount. But 
at last one of the ladies of the royal harem contrived to smuggle out 
the king in her own sedan to the Russian legation, where he pro- 
ceeded to a prompt reversal of his forced policy. From that day 
dates the destruction of Japanese influence in Korea, If they ever 
hold the country it will be in the chains of conquest, not in the 
bands of loyalty. The scanty relics of the queen have been since 
translated from tomb to tomb of increasing holiness, according to 
the Korean rite, by which the place of sepulture depends upon the 
verdict of the augurs as to its auspiciousness, and is liable to be 
changed as often as the priestly opinion alters, or is set aside by 
that of a fresh conclave of clerics, replacing the former, disgraced and 
executed. Now she is on the eve of removal to yet a third mausoleum 
of peculiar and inviolable sanctity, where her poor skull and finger- 
bone will be laid to their last rest, among the treasures of porcelain 
which the Koreans bury with the remains of their kings and queens. 
As for the lady who rescued the king—the emperor as he is now 
styled—the next step in her career will be her elevation to the rank 
of empress-consort of Korea. 

A few miles out of Saoul stands the jagged mountain range of 
Puk’han. This line of peaks is girt and traversed by a wall with 
gateways of Cyclopean masonry, and within the enclosure—which 
embraces very many miles of mountain and ravine—the royal family 
of Korea used to take refuge during the periodic invasions from 
China. The Chinese have, indeed, left their mark in a magnificent 
piece of road-making and road-cutting close to Saoul; and yet 
another trace of their influence has but lately vanished. The 
Puk’han gate of the capital was the entrance-way of the Chinese am- 
bassador. It was the rule that the king should go to receive him 
there in all humility, as representing his overlord of China. After 
the Chino-Japanese war the Koreans considered that China’s day was 
done, and they destroyed the gate that stood to them for servitude. 
In its place they put up, obeying, no doubt, Japanese conceptions of 
the march of progress, a large portal of European design that. might 
well serve as a side entrance for a Paris Exhibition. This grim and 
ghastly erection, to which the name of ‘The Gate of Liberty’ has 
been given, now stands alone outside the city, in its unmitigated 
ugliness, a sad sign of progressive enthusiasm in a nation which, 
impelled into Western paths by the example of Japan, has found it 
expedient to meditate a jubilee and to establish a navy, consisting, 
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so unkind rumour has it, of one small steamer manned by three-and- 
twenty admirals. 

The Emperor of Korea has exchanged his fealty to China for*a 
complicated slavery to most of the hotelkeepers in the remoter East. 
He is obseded by a crowd of advisers to the throne, appointed by 
almost every European power, and recruited from every possible 
rank of life. He has a further taste of Western blessings in the 
religious massacres that from time to time threaten his security by 
a sanguinary convulsion between Catholic and Protestant converts, 
with their pastors. Such a trouble is at present going forward in 
the interior with a zeal that may result at any moment in a revolu- 
tion. The governments it now stands isa pure despotism tempered 
by abject poverty, and by many Western notions translated into the 
vernacular from his Majesty’s Western advisers. In the domain of 
finance the waste is phenomenal, and bribery on the wildest scale 
governs the emperor’s ministers in every department. ‘Torture and 
punishment are still barbarous. Literature and art can never be 
said to have existed in any developed forms—unless we make an ex- 
ception in favour of the exquisite and delicate white porcelain that 
is quarried occasionally from the tombs of forgotten kings. The 
people is as it was two thousand years ago in its contemptuous 
indifference to life, to well-being, and to all the resources of 
prosperity. 

The religion is, of course, the pure Buddhism of the Middle 
Vehicle—the worship of Amida-Buddha, that Korea received from 
China and handed on to Japan. Buddhism is stil] absolutely 
dominant over the Far East, and, in the face of the present Buddhist 
renascence, the day of its decline seems farther away than ever. In 
Korea the old forms hold good. In one of the wildest gorges of 
Puk’han is throned a colossal Amida, whom in the midst of the 
desolation pious hands still keep clean and white. No neglect is 
allowed to touch him. It is only on the estates of the great 
suddhist abbeys that the native forests have been saved from the 
cupidity of the ages. The country is irredeemably bare and wild, 
the very hills show like gaunt skeletons, with their bare ribs of rock 
and gravel protruding from beneath their thin, torn skin of grass. 
5ut round the Buddhist abbeys lie, protected by their circle of wall, 
rich tracts of woodland, recalling the forests of Surrey, were it not 
for the strange little beautiful flowers that shine among the shadows. 
These abbeys are the havens of the wanderer. Drifting on to a mud- 
bank of the Great River, he makes his way through the dusk across 
that dreary country towards the far-off forest which means his safe 
rest for the night. Darkness falls as he crosses the interminable 
veld and threads his way through an occasional scrub of low pines 
from which he startles the wild pheasants. Through the blackness 
he wanders, with one lantern to guide him, and, after much despair, 
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feels his feet set at last on a rough stone causeway that leads up over 
soft grass to the wall of the precinct. He passes beneath a tottering 
gateway, and up a steepening road through a woodland that can 
be divined in the darkness only by the whispering of its boughs. 
At length the abbey lies long and low before him. He knocks at 
the great door, and after a pause the white-robed monks troop out 
to welcome him, followed by the abbot. They lead the wandere: 
through their buildings into the cloister, where, beneath its arcade, 
he eats what food he has, while the brothers stand round and watch 
with benevolent, foolish smiles. Then he is led again through dim 
refectories, where great bowls of wrought brass glimmer in the fire- 
light, to the guest-chambers. These are tiny bare rooms of stone, 
without bed or bedding. But here the weary traveller is allowed 
freely to sleep as he can, wrapped in hisown rugs. And no difference 
is made whether the wanderer be of the honoured or the rejected 
sex. The Buddha gives welcome to all alike. 

Come morning, the sleeper wakes—or rather, rises from a couch 
whose luxury has not been its prevailing fault—throws open the little 
wooden shutter, and looks out into the eyes of the dawn. He looks 
out through a tangle of boughs, across the gleaming expanse of lakes 
and rivers that winds away below in the far distances, to a remote 
range of mountains, behind which the day is still trailing his clouds 
of glory. The air is crisp and fresh with the scent of tiny wood- 
land flowers and the song of thrushes. The sight and feel of the 
dawn are very precious. The monks have chosen their seat wisely 
and well, for did not the Holy One, The Best Friend Of All The 
World, prescribe the prospect of things beautiful for the weary soul ? 

The monks rise early, as also their guests, who must be on their 
way, after a brief glance through the temple buildings—the forecourt, 
with its main shrine and its hall of convocation where the big 
painted drum stands—and all the many minor chapels and out- 
buildings round. Then, before the wanderer departs, the doors of 
the shrine are opened, and there, behind the bronze candlesticks and 
censers, sits a crude image of the Holy and Humble, smiling out 
upon the world he saves. Before him the incense rises and the 
brotherhood bows in adoration. ‘Namu, Amida Buddh! Namu, 
Amida Buddh !’—the sacred litany, whose full meaning has long ago 
perished out of a people ignorant of Sanskrit—rises and falls upon the 
clear air of dawn. The voices are plangent with a vague and pene- 
trating sadness such as also is notable in the singing voice of Japan. 
But the old monks are not saddened. They take their faith very 
placidly, like true Koreans. The devotions are soon over. Then, under 
the unchanging eyes, the stranger pays for his lodging, as little or 
as much as he may choose. It is laid before the Holy One for the 
happiness of his children. So the Quiet Buddha of Eternity wel- 
comes his friends, and sends them again on their way, out of the 
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green freshness of his forest of peace, once more into the thistly ways 
of the world. 

The wanderer leaves Korea with a feeling of having seen how the 
stupidest nation of created men can also be the happiest—or could, 
were conditions only a trifle more propitious. By the evil star of 
the Koreans it has been arranged that their land is to be the Swit- 
zerland of the Far East—a territory to be fought over for ever, but 
one that no nation can either itself possess or allow any other to 
hold. Korea is the victim of her own geographical advantages. 
And the impressionist carries away with him the picture of a people 
indomitably patient, dumb with the callousness of despair, that yet 
has the secret of happiness in its power to extract joy from the most 
unsatisfactory material; a nation stunned by the oppression of the 
ages out of all moral and mental vigour—yet still stout, and capable, 
perhaps, of both—a nation of sturdy apathetic sheep, whose silent 
indifference beneath the driving lash of the world may some day be 
found unexpectedly to have its limits or its possibilities. 


ReGInaALD J. FARRER. 
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THE history of any public institution recorded in a form which should 
include details of its origin and foundation, its gradual growth, the 
improvements effected in its organisation, its relation to the State, 
and the personal influence of those entrusted with its management, 
however interesting in an official or technical sense, would in most 
cases prove tiresome to the general reader. Such a history could at 
best only present a collection of dry facts and obsolete opinions which 
Select Committees and Parliamentary Reports have long laid before 
the world. Some of them have passed into well-deserved oblivion. 
Others, severed from the circumstances by which they were once 
surrounded, have lost their original significance, while theories which 
seemed plausible enough when they were formulated, perhaps half a 
century ago, have vanished before the light of modern experience. 

If an industrious writer desired to recount, for instance, the 
annals of our National Gallery, he would probably begin by gleaning 
from old newspapers and the pages of Hansard all that was urged 
in and outside the House of Commons by lovers of art in 1824, when 
the Angerstein collection was acquired by the British Government. 
He would trace the growth and progress of that Collection from its 
original quarters in Pall Mall to its present home in Trafalgar Square. 
He would study the annual Reports issued in the name of its Director, 
and finally—if he had courage to do so—he would wade through the 
mass of evidence from trustees and officials, experts and amateurs, 
collated in a famous Blue-book printed by order of the House of 
Commons in 1853. 

Information derived from such sources might no doubt suffice to 
fill a bulky volume, but the number of its readers would probably be 
few. Without attempting even to outline the history of the National 
Gallery from the date of its foundation, I propose in the present 
article to give a sketch of its development and to record some 
incidents of its administration in more modern days. 
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The Establishment, as everyone knows, was reconstituted in 1855. 
Previous to that change, i.e. for about thirty years, its management, 
like that of other new-born departments, bad been ill-organised and 
upmethodical. In 1824 Mr. William Seguier, under a Treasury 
minute, was appointed ‘ Keeper of the Gallery’ at the modest salary 
of 200/. per annum, his duties being ‘to have charge of the Collec- 
tion: to attend to the care and preservation of the pictures, and to 
superintend the arrangements for admission ; to be present occasion- 
ally [sic] in the Gallery; to value and negotiate (if called upon) the 
purchase of any pictures that may in future be added to the Collec- 
tion ; and to perform such other services as he may from time to 
time be called upon to do by instructions from the Board.’ 

In the same year, by another Treasury minute, ‘a Committee of 
six gentlemen’ was nominated to undertake the superintendence of 
the National Gallery of pictures, and to give such directions as might 
be necessary from time to time for the proper conservation of them 
to Mr. Seguier, who was instructed to conform to their orders. 

In the following year Colonel Thwaites was appointed ‘ assistant 
keeper and secretary, with a salary of 150/., his instructions being 
to attend in the Gallery on public days, to act as Secretary, and to 
superintend, under the Keeper, the arrangements for the admission 
of the public and of the artists who study in the Gallery,’ &. 

These measures were no doubt well advised, but, as might have 
been anticipated in the case of any newly established department, 
many details in the scheme of its organisation were overlooked. The 
Keeper was first instructed to take his orders from the Treasury and 
afterwards from the Committee. Placed in this ambiguous position, 
he seems to have met the difficulty by endeavouring to serve both 
masters alternately, with a result perhaps not altogether satisfactory 
to either. It was understood that the Committee were to exercise a 
supervision over the management of the Keeper. But inasmuch as 
during more than three years after their appointment they held no 
formal meetings at the Gallery, the exercise of their authority must 
have been very casual. 

By means of purchase, donation, or bequests, the Collection 
gradually increased, but for a considerable period no official record 
seems to have been kept of fresh acquisitions. New members were 
added to the Committee, who in course of time were designated as 
‘Trustees’ of the Gallery. But no quorwm was required at their 
meetings. They came or not, as suited their convenience, and the 
consequence was that no continuity of action prevailed. 

At last, in 1846, the First Lord of the Treasury and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer were appointed ex officio Trustees, and some effort 
seems to have been made, at least while Parliament was sitting, to 
ensure a periodical and systematic conference on the affairs of the 
establishment. But even then the Keeper was left for half the year 
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to exercise his own discretion, and no regulations were laid down for 
his guidance. He was relieved, it is true, by a Treasury Minute 
from all responsibility as to the purchase of pictures, but to what 
extent his responsibility extended in other directions still remained 
an unknown quantity. 

Regarding those duties which included the conservation and 
cleaning of pictures there was a similar lack of definition. It was 
everybody’s business. It was nobody’s business. During the Keeper- 
ship of Mr. William Seguier there is no record that any work of this 
kind was attempted. When Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) Eastlake 
succeeded to the office in 1843, he found many of the pictures ina 
dirty and neglected state. With the sanction of the Trustees he 
had them cleaned by experienced hands. He was roundly abused 
(by an ignorant outsider) for doing so in 1846. But more competent 
critics approved of the course which he had taken, and their opinion 
was officially confirmed by the Trustees. 

In 1847 Eastlake resigned the office, and Mr. T. Uwins, R.A., was 
appointed in his place. The relations between the latter gentleman 
and his committee seem to have been obscured by a mutual mis- 
understanding. The Trustees expected the new Keeper to suggest 
when and how the pictures should be cleaned. On the other hand, 
the Keeper considered that, respecting such matters, it was his duty 
to await the instructions of the Trustees. With such modest 
forbearance on each side, it *s no wonder that, in this direction at 
least, but little work was done. And even when it was done, 
opinions varied as to whether it had been done judiciously. In the 
mass of evidence adduced on this subject before the Parliamentary 
Committee in 1853, nothing is more remarkable than the divergence 
of views expressed, even by experts, on the technical questions 
involved. One might almost imagine that the art of picture- 
cleaning had never been practised before. According to some 
authorities it was a perilous and unnecessary expedient. Others 
regarded it as needful and harmless. Mr. Seguier admitted that 
for the purpose of removing surface-dirt he had not hesitated to use 
soap and water. But later on we find soap described as a ‘ dangerous 
solvent,’ and water as injurious to panel-pictures. Mr. Nieuwenhuys 
recommended manual friction. Mr. Uwins and Mr. Lawrence con- 
demned it altogether. 

The circumstances in which old varnish might be removed and 
new varnish added: how far either process affected original ‘ glazing,’ 
whether the tone of a picture improved or deteriorated with time, 
and what steps might safely be taken to preserve it from the dele- 
terious effects of London atmosphere presented problems then—and 
perhaps still—unsolved by unanimity of opinion. 

The truth is that in such cases no general specific can be pre- 
scribed. The School of painting to which a work belongs, the 
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technical methods employed by the Master to whom it is ascribed, 
the chemical nature of his pigments, the very conditions of light and 
air surrounding the site of a picture may affect its durability and 
suggest particular modes for its preservation. A competent expert 
takes all these matters into account before entering on his work, but 
we cannot expect him to furnish a recipe, like a patent medicine, for 
indiscriminate use. 

As one result of their inquiries the Select Committee of 1853 
gravely reported that the Trustees for the time being ‘ did not appear 
to have given their attention to the nature of varnishes used in the 
Gallery.’ One wonders whether this statement evoked much surprise. 
Imagine the Governors of a London hospital discussing the respective 
merits of surgical appliances, or the Directors of a railway company 
deciding on the most desirable slope for a gradient! Such questions 
are, no doubt, of importance, but they can be answered only by dele- 
gates selected for their professional skill. A committee of well-known 
connoisseurs may be entrusted to pronounce accurate judgment on 
the taste and artistic value of a picture; but as to the best mode of 
cleaning it they can only take the advice of a competent restorer, 
and bid him do the needful. Whether in the early history of the 
National Gallery competence in this direction was always secured, 
whether the work was sometimes needlessly hurried over,’ and 
whether too much deference was occasionally paid to the hostile 
criticism of uninformed busybodies, may be doubtful. But it is 
certain that in this and numerous other details brought to light by 
the Parliamentary inquiry a great deficiency in the organisation of 
the establishment was disclosed. There had been a want of system, 
a want of proper management, a want of individual responsibility. 

All these circumstances indicated the necessity for reform. The 
Committee presented their report embodying several specific recom- 
mendations, some of which were subsequently adopted, while others 
were modified or rejected by her Majesty’s Treasury. Among the 
latter was an important one, viz. that the Gallery should be re-erected 
elsewhere. This proposal must of course have been considered with 
others, but there is no reference to it in later documents published 
by authority, and on the whole it is fortunate that the proposal was 
not entertained. 

Among various witnesses summoned to give evidence before the 
Parliamentary Committee no one was subjected to closer interrogation 
than the late Sir Charles Eastlake, who for four years (1843-47) had 
held the office of Keeper. Some of the questions put to him, prob- 
ably prompted by the nature of other evidence, must have tried his 


' Nothing was more absurd than the plea that such work could only be carried 
on in vacation time, when the Gallery was closed to the public. In later years the 
pictures which required attention have been taken down one by one and cleaned at 
leisure in a studio within the building. 
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patience, if not his temper. But he answered them all frankly, and 
where he felt that he had failed in judgment (as, for instance, in 
sanctioning the purchase of a miscalled Holbein), he candidly con- 
fessed his error. The irony of fate was never more marked than by 
the fact that when the National Gallery was reconstituted in 1855 
Sir Charles, who had been severely handled by certain critics of the 
Establishment, was appointed its first Director. The fact is that at 
that time no one was so well qualified for the post. He was a man 
of great culture and taste. During his professional career he had 
spent many years of his life in Italy. He was intimately acquainted 
not only with the history, but with the practice and chemistry, of his 
art, and he possessed a characteristic rarely found in association 
with wsthetic natures—he was extremely methodical. 

It has been sometimes urged, and not unreasonably, that the 
directorship of the National Gallery and the presidency of the Royal 
Academy ought not to be held by one and the same person § Sir 
Charles, it is true, occupied both positions. But it must be re- 
membered that he had been elected P.R.A. some years before he 
received his Government appointment. The public could not there- 
fore complain that as a Civil Servant he had entered upon duties in- 
compatible with his obligations to the State. He scrupulously dis- 
charged them both, and in order to do so with a clear conscience. he 
relinquished his professional work entirely. From the day of his 
appointment as Director of the National Gallery he laid aside his 
brush and painted no more. 

The Treasury Minute dated the 27th of March, 1855, defined with 
precision the several functions to be undertaken by the staff of the 
reconstituted establishment. The Board of Trastees was retaine: 
‘not for the purpose of sharing, except in a very limited and detine' 
form, the responsibility of the Director, but in order to keep up a 
connexion between cultivated lovers of art and the institution, and to 
form an indirect, though useful, channel of communication between 
the Government of the day and the institution.’ 

The Director, whose salary had been fixed at 10001. per annum, 
was appointed for a term of five years, and might be eligible for re- 
appointment, but the appointment could be revoked at any time 
While he held it, he was invested with almost absolute authori'y 
and in case any difference of opinion should arise between him-el! 
and the Trustees respecting the purchase of a picture, his decision 
was to prevail. It is some proof of the mutual confidence and 
respect which existed between Sir Charles and the Trustees to find 
that no such difference ever did arise. 

The Parliamentary Committee, with a singular want of foresig!' 
as to the future management of the Gallery, had recommended th»! 
the offices of Keeper and Secretary should be abolished. But 
Majesty's Treasury soon realised the necessity for retaining the servicr* 
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of an officer who by constant attendance could personally supervise 
the building and its valuable contents, regulate the admission of 
students, define the duties of minor officials, and ensure their regular 
performance, take charge of the accounts, prepare the minutes of 
Board meetings and conduct the necessary correspondence. 

Accordingly the hitherto distinct offices of Keeper and Secretary 
were combined in one appointment, and the late Mr. Ralph Wornum 
was selected for the post at a salary of 7501. 

At first, and indeed for many years afterwards, Mr. Wornum was 
required to reside at the Gallery. But attention was at length 
called to the risk of fire incurred by the existence of a domestic 
establishment (including open grates, unprotected lights, &c.) within 
the walls of the building, and, as a result, the Keeper's residence 
there was very properly prohibited. 

Among multifarious duties originally assigned to this officer was 
the preparation of a universal catalogue of pictures by Old Masters, 
not only in England, but in every gallery, church, or private collection 
on the Continent, giving the size, subject, history, and other particu- 
lars of each work gleaned from existing sources and supplemented 
by notes made after personal inspection. The conception of this 
truly formidable undertaking seems to have emanated from the 
Prince Consort, who can hardly have realised the practical difficulties 
which it involved. A catalogue raisonné which should contain the 
titles, description and history of every picture in Europe would 
require a library in itself. The compilation of such a work might 
almost occupy the lives of more than one writer. To delegate the 
execution of such a task to a Government official already charged 
with numerous other duties would have been absolutely absurd. 
After an abortive attempt upon this Herculean labour the scheme 
was abandoned. 

In another and more reasonable direction the Lords of the 
Treasury seem to have supplemented the recommendations of the 
Parliamentary Committee. They authorised the appointment of a 
Travelling Agent for the Gallery. The business of this officer was 
to visit the private collections of distinguished families abroad, to 
examine and describe their contents, and to obtain any information 
of any intended sale. His salary was 300/. per annum in addition to 
travelling expenses. Mr. Otto Miindler was the first person selected 
for this post, but after a few years, and in consequence of some trifling 
indiscretion which he had shown in the exercise of his duty, the office 
was abolished, in spite of Sir Charles Eastlake’s remonstrance, and 
much to his chagrin. 

On the whole, however, the new régime adopted for the esta- 
blishment in 1855 worked well. The Board of Trustees included 
some distinguished men, well known for their love of art. The Earl 
of Ripon, the Earl of Aberdeen, the Marquis of Lansdowne, the Duke 
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of Sutherland, Lord Monteagle, the Marquis of Northampton, Lord 
Overstone, Lord Ashburton, Sir James Graham, with Messrs. William 
Russell and Thomas Baring, formed a competent and responsible 
Committee.’ 

Sir Charles, of course, attended all meetings of the Board, and 
although he does not seem to have visited the Gallery daily, he kept 
up a constant communication with the Keeper, Mr. Wornum, who 
forwarded to him every morning letters requiring his personal atten- 
tion. From the date of his appointment began that series of official 
Reports which, annually prepared for the information of her Majesty’s 
Treasury and annually printed by order of the House of Commons, 
afford material for a complete history of the National Gallery from 
1855 down to the present time. In the early days of the recon- 
stituted establishment they were more voluminous and minute than 
they afterwards became. They are interesting as a record of the 
care then bestowed on every detail connected with the new organisa- 
tion, as well as the scrupulous attention given to the state and 
safety of the pictures housed still in half a building the whole area 
of which, when at length acquired, proved inadequate for their 
reception. 

Under Sir Charles Eastlake’s administration the Collection rapidly 
increased not only in number but in quality. The beautiful triptych 
by Perugino, Paul Veronese’s magnificent work, ‘The Family of 
Darius before Alexander,’ an excellent example of Fra Angelico, 
the ‘Garvagh’ Raphael, a chef-d’wuvre by Pesellino, a fine altar- 
piece by Pollaiuolo, Copley’s ‘Death of Major Pierson,’ and Gains- 
borough’s portrait of ‘Mrs. Siddons,’ may be mentioned among 
many acquisitions illustrating the excellence of Sir Charles’s judg- 
ment and the catholicity of his taste. During his term of office 
{ten years) he purchased 164 pictures for the nation—a larger 
number than has been so acquired by any Director within the same 
period. 

Every autumn Sir Charles travelled regularly on the Continent in 
search of fresh treasures. Italy, where he had spent most of his 
early life, was naturally his favourite hunting ground, and in Italy 
forty years ago it was still possible to pick up pictures at prices 
which in these days would be thought extremely moderate. The 
result of each tour was carefully recorded in a report to the Trustees, 
who in their turn communicated its substance to the Treasury. 
Meanwhile the internal economy and practical supervision of the 
establishment in Trafalgar Square were not neglected. The restricted 
accommodation afforded in a building shared with the Royal Academy 
baffled the efforts of both the Director and Keeper to find hanging 
space for pictures, and in consequence the Vernon Collection of 


2 In accordance with an official recommendation their numbers were eventually 
reduced, but Mr, Ruesell was still a Trustee when I first entered on my duties. 
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British works had to remain temporarily lodged first at Marlborough 
House and afterwards in the South Kensington Museum. 

Conditions attached to Turner’s bequest made it impossible to 
treat the magnificent examples of his brush in a similar way. The 
great landscape painter had stipulated in his will that a room or 
rooms should be provided in the National Gallery for their reception. 
Her Majesty’s Government was, therefore, constrained to authorise the 
erection of an annexe for that purpose. The design was entrusted 
to Mr. Pennethorne, a well-known architect who has left behind 
him some notable specimens of his skill. But his conception of 
the Turner Gallery proved a lamentable failure. It was large and 
grandiose, certainly, but quite unsuited for its object. Its walls, 
enormously high in proportion to the plan, were surmounted by a 
deep and gloomy cove. The skylight was small and trabeated in 
such a fashion that except on a bright day few of the pictures could 
be properly examined. Yet no fewer than eighty-two of them were 
hung there in 1862. 

Later alterations made to the building fortunately necessitated 
the demolition of this room, and the Turner paintings are now, at 
least, well lighted in their present quarters. Thousands of the 
artist’s water-colour drawings and pericil sketches were included in 
his bequest, and the work of assorting and classifying them neces- 
sarily occupied some time. In this labour the late Mr. Ruskin gave 
his valuable help, and it was at his suggestion that a number of the 
drawings were lent to Oxford University and other museums. But 
many years elapsed before anything more than a small selection of 
them could be publicly exhibited at the National Gallery. Want of 
space at first rendered such a course impossible. 

For the same reason the number of students and artists admitted 
to work in the Gallery was extremely limited. The building in 
Trafalgar Square and Marlborough House together provided accom- 
modation for only seventy copyists at one time, and after three 
months’ work they were obliged to suspend their studies to make 
room for fresh applicants. 

For the comparative small area which the National Collection at 
first occupied, only a small staff of Curators (as the attendants were 
originally called) and porters was required. Their respective duties, 
as well as those of the superior officers, were carefully defined. 
Changes in the management of the Gallery have rendered some of 
these obsolete. Others have long been disregarded. Yet it is 
remarkable that, after the lapse of half a century, no fresh regula- 
tions have been drawn up for the guidance of officials in this 
department. 

From a financial point of view it cannot be urged that the 
establishment has greatly grown in cost to the nation. In the year 
1856 the sum of 17,696/. was voted by the House of Commons for the 

Vor. LIV—No. 322 3R 
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expenses of the National Gallery, a portion of that grant, amounting 
to 3,316/., being appropriated to the repayment of sums previously 
advanced. In 1902 the Parliamentary vote for the same object was 
16,903/. But it must be remembered that of the latter sum about 
3,000/. is absorbed by police pay—the best and cheapest form of fire 
insurance that could be effected.’ 

Out of the original grant the sum of 10,000/ was set apart for 
the purchase of pictures. Subsequently this portion of the grant 
was twice suspended for some years, once after the acquisition of the 
Peel Collection, which cost 75,000/., and again after the two Blenheim 
pictures, viz.: Raphael’s ‘Ansidei Madonna’ and the equestrian 
portrait of Charles the First, had been bought for 87,500/. When 
the grant under this sub-head was at length renewed, its amount 
was reduced to 5,000/. per annum, a sum which represents hardly 
more than the average price of any one notable work sold at Christie's 
during the season. 

Annual reports issued by the Director of the National Gallery 
between 1856 and 1866 give full details of all negotiations which 
took place within that period for the purchase of pictures added to 
the Collection. In after years such information was greatly curtailed 
and at length omitted altogether. There may be good and adequate 
reasons for this reticence, but it is obvious that the course originally 
adopted tended by its frankness to disarm criticism. 

In 1856, a short but useful Act of Parliament was passed, 
authorising the Trustees and Director to dispose, by sale, of such 
pictures as were deemed unworthy of the National Collection, and 
also empowering them to reject any works of an inferior class 
which might be bequeathed to the Gallery. A few years later, for 
the purpose of gaining wall-space, thirty-eight oil paintings were 
selected for transference to Edinburgh and Dablin. A precedent 
was thus established for loans which have been since advantageously 
made to many provincial museums. Practically these are permanent 
loans, the risk attending the conveyance of works executed in oil 
colour being too great to justify their periodical circulation. But 
this objection does not extend to water-colour drawings and pencil 
sketches, such as those which form part of the Turner bequest, and a 
selection of them (not of course the most precious) is divided into 
sets for temporary exhibition in the provinces. 

In this and many other directions Sir Charles Eastlake initiated 
schemes for extending the value of the National Gallery, not only in 
the eyes of connoisseurs, but in the interest of public education. In 
the course of ten years he raised its contents from a smal! and com- 
paratively unimportant Collection to one of European notability. 


* The building is patrolled, day and night, by constables who are trained to act 
as firemen. By means of this precaution an outbreak of fire within the walls of the 
building is rendered practically impossible. 
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He did not live to see the building in Trafalgar Square devoted, as it 
ought to have been from the first, to the purpose for which it was 
raised. But he laboured constantly to increase the efficiency of the 
establishment while he could do so. He died on an official tour 
abroad, during the discharge of his duties in 1865. 

He was succeeded in office by Sir William Boxall, R.A., a 
portrait-painter of some note, besides being a man of culture, 
agreeable manners, and good sucial position. His personal taste for 
art probably inclined towards the later schools of painting, but he 
was sufficiently impressed by the conviction that prejudice should 
be set aside in the enrichment of a National Collection to avoid any- 
thing like bias in the choice of his acquisitions. The works which 
he purchased range from Crivelli and Bono da Ferrara to Michael 
Angelo, from examples of the early Flemish School to Cuyp and 
De Hoogh. 

Most of these additions have stood the test of modern criticism, 
and do justice to his ability as a connoisseur, but in the early days 
of his administration he made one unfortunate mistake. He 
bought, in the belief that it was by Rembrandt, the large picture 
representing ‘Christ Blessing Little Children" which now hangs in 
Room No. X. Boxall seems to have been pleased with his bargain, 
but it proved to be a bad one. The nation had to pay 7,000/. for a 


work which experts have since pronounced to be not by the Master’s 
hand. 


But Sir William more than atoned for this blunder by securing, 
in 1871, the famous Peel Collection, which, in addition to several 
excellent examples of portraiture by Sir Joshua Reynolds, included 
some of the finest specimens of Dutch art in the landscape and 
genre subjects to be found in any gallery of Europe. The price 
paid for seventy-seven oil-paintings and eighteen drawings was only 
75,0001. It is generally believed that, if they were put up for 
auction at the present day, they would realise twice that sum. 

It would have been impossible to find space for this collection in 
the National Gallery but for a fortunate event which happened a 
year or two before it was acquired. The Royal Academy, which had 
long occupied half the building in Trafalgar Square, became, through 
the generosity of the State, possessed of Barlington House. En- 
larged and remodelled, that princely mansion afforded new and ample 
accommodation for the illustrious Body corporate, their schools, 
offices, and annual exhibitions. They removed there ia 1871, leaving 
their late quarters free to be used for a municipal and long-desired 
purpose. 

Boxall seems to have devoted himself with zeal and energy to 
the duties of his appointment, and, like his predecessor, while he 
held it abandoned the practice of painting lest it should interfere 
with his official work. But he had entered upon that work as a man 
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of advanced years, and at the age of seventy-four his failing health 
obliged him to relinquish a position entailing, as it then did, so much 
demand upon his time. He retired from the Directorship of the 
Gallery in 1874. 

Among the evidence which Sir Charles Eastlake gave before the 
Parliamentary Committee of 1853 one curious fact is worth recording, 
He was asked, long before there was any chance of the appointment 
being offered to himself, whether he considered it essential that the 
Director of the National Gallery should be an artist. His reply was 
practically in the negative, and when pressed further on the question 
whether a professional painter was likely to be better acquainted 
with the works and styles of different masters, he frankly said ‘I 
think it probable that one who is not an artist would have a more 
complete acquaintance with such matters than an artist.’ 

This admission, made by a President of the Royal Academy, is 
very remarkable. He was evidently not thinking of himself. His 
long residence in Italy, his patient study of the history and literature 
of art, had given him exceptional advantages as a connoisseur. But 
qualifications of this kind are not necessarily possessed by even 4 
successful painter—as such. The very time and attention required 
for the practice of his art could in most cases leave little or no leisure 
to study the productions of Old Masters. This fact has long been 
recognised on the Continent, where the chiefs of public museums and 
galleries are now chosen, not for their own manual skill so much as 
for that accurate knowledge of ancient handicraft which can only be 
attained by long experience and research. 

Mr. Frederic Burton (who after some years received the honour 
of knighthood) was not a Royal Academician, nor even an ‘oil- 
painter,’ but he was a member of the old Water-Colour Society and 
had attained considerable reputation in his own branch of art. He 
was also a cultivated man well known for his antiquarian proclivities 
and his admiration of works by Old Masters, more especially those 
belonging to the Northern Schools, which, during a long residence in 
Germany, he had had frequent opportunities to study. He did not 
indeed pretend to that quasi-scientific form of connoisseurship which 
has since found favour among experts, but his general taste was good, 
and though perhaps somewhat biassed,. it could hardly be impugned 
within the limited area which he found for its exercise. 

Burton was appointed Director of the National Gallery in 1874, 
and during his twenty years of office he added many important 
pictures to the Collection. Leonardo da Vinci, Ercole di Giulio 
Grandi, Benvenuto da Siena, Signorelli, Savoldo, Lo Spagna, Francia- 
bigio, Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, Nicolo da Fuligno and Ubertini may be 
mentioned among early Italian painters who, until Sir Frederic’s 
administration, had been unrepresented in the Gallery. To the 
Dutch and Flemish pictures he added for the first time works by 
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Duyster, Breklenkam, Pot, Vermeer of Delft, Fabritius, Frans Hals, 
Bylert and others, and he supplemented the examples of Tintoret, 
Paul Veronese, Borgognone, Van Dyck, and Velasquez by some fresh 
and notable acquisitions. 

Perhaps his boldest cowp, in an official sense, was the purchase 
of Raphael’s celebrated ‘Ansidei Madonna.’ In this step he was 
supported by a large consensus of artistic opinion, and there can be 
no doubt that, finding this famous and well-authenticated example 
of the great: Master’s early style offered for sale, it was his duty to 
seize an opportunity which might never recur. He determined to 
do so, and if with this determination he had combined the caution 
of a businesslike man, the result would have been welcomed without 
adverse criticism. But unfortunately Sir Frederic was not a man of 
business, and notwithstanding his long experience, he had acquired 
but little knowledge of the commercial value of pictures. In an 
official correspondence with the Treasury (since published) he 
indiscreetly estimated the probable price of the Raphael at 110,0001. 

In these circumstances it is no wonder that the Government had 
to pay 70,000/. for their bargain. It is, of course, impossible to say 
what the picture might have fetched in the open market, but it is 
difficult to believe that at that time any other State in Europe would 
have afforded such a sum for its purchase. 

During Sir Frederic Burton’s tenure of office a very important 
addition was made to the building in Trafalgar Square. The 
National Gallery had long been found too small for its contents, and 
after repeated statements to that effect, the Government consented 
to enlarge it. A site was acquired and cleared on its north side, 
where several large rooms (including the spacious Venetian Gallery ) 
and a central hall of lofty proportions were erected in 1876 from the 
designs of the late Mr. Edward Barry, R.A. The space thus secured 
permitted a partial re-assortment of pictures, and the transference of 
the Vernon Collection from South Kensington Museum to its proper 
quarters. Comparisons were at once made between the insignificant 
size of the old rooms and the ample area afforded by those in the 
new wing. The latter are no doubt on a grander scale, and better 
ventilated than any in the original building, but for the display of 
pictures they are unnecessarily high, while their flat glass ceilings 
introduced under an external skylight, necessarily become receptacles 
for dust, and on dark days are anything but translucent. This 
unfortunate mistake was avoided in later additions. The newest 
rooms planned by Sir John Taylor are illumined by what are called 
‘lantern lights,’ a far simpler and more effective method. 

Mr. Ralph Wornum, who had held the office of Keeper and 
Secretary of the National Gallery since its reconstitution, died in 
1877. He possessed many qualifications for the appointment. He 
had made a special study of old pictorial art, its history, development 
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and local characteristics. He had written more than one work on 
the subject: he was an able connoisseur and a good linguist. But 
latterly the keen interest which he once felt in his official work 
seems to have waned. The abolition of his official residence at 
the Gallery, obliging him to leave a home where he had spent 
many happy years of his life, was a source of annoyance to him; 
and perhaps, too, he felt some disappointment that the Directorship 
of the establishment when it became vacant in 1874 was not 
offered to him. But he was passed over, as happens sometimes in 
minor departments of the Civil Service, concerning the actual 
management of which the general public, as well as the Govern- 
ment, are almost entirely uninformed. 

It was perhaps to these causes and to his failing health that 
Wornum did not latterly exercise a strict supervision over what may 
be called the internal administration of the Gallery. The attendants 
became lax in their duties, and notoriously covetous of ‘tips.’ Their 
several functions had indeed been defined, but no system prevailed 
which ensured their regular performance. The regulations drawn 
up for the admission of students were not only insufficient, but often 
disregarded altogether. If a copyist took up a position before a 
picture one day, and arrived a few minutes late on the following 
morning, he might find it occupied by another artist. ‘First come, 
first served’ seems to have been the rule. Consequently, as soon 
as the doors were opened, a scramble for places ensued, and some- 
times, it is said, they were only secured, even by ladies, after a 
physical struggle. It was no part of the porters’ prescribed duties 
to carry up the easels and canvases of students. For this service 
a gratuity was expected, in some cases from two shillings to half a 
crown per month. As each porter waited on some twenty or thirty 
students, he probably earned a considerable addition to his official 
wage. 

The copies were stored, pell mell, in one of the basement rooms 
of the building, and considerable time was lost every morning in 
finding them. Some, left half-finished, were never reclaimed, and 
helped to swell the promiscuous accumulation.‘ 

On students’ days (Thursday and Friday) the general public 
were not admitted to the Gallery, but an exception was made in 
favour of foreigners or provincial visitors passing through London. 
It was hinted that many of them obtained entrance by means of 8 
‘silver key,’ in which case the fees slipped into the hands of porters 
&e, may have reached a substantial sum. When, for the first time 
(in 1880), the public were admitted on students’ days at a fixed 
charge of 6d. each, and passed through a turnstile, no appreciable 


‘ Years afterwards many hundreds of these derelicts were sold by authority of 
her Majesty's Treasury. They realised a small! sum, which was presented to the 
Artists’ Benevolent Fund. 
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increase in the number of visitors was noticed, but the ‘ gate-money ” 
received from them in due course amounted to 1000/. per annum.* 

Among other details in the Directors’ Annual Report on the 
Gallery, it had long been customary to state the number of visitors 
admitted on public days, but this statement was never really accurate. 
Such persons were counted by sight in the entrance-hall after a very 
haphazard fashion, and many years elapsed before a turnstile was 
put up to record the daily attendance. 

Notwithstanding the exhaustive inquiry which had been ‘made 
by the Parliamentary Committee respecting the conservation of 
pictures, most of which remained unprotected by glass, no regular 
system was yet adopted to ensure their periodical cleaning. The 
charges made for picture-frames and picture-hanging were frequently 
exorbitant, and great extravagance, if not actual waste, occurred in 
the use of stores supplied to the domestic staff. 

These abuses had gradually grown up, and were no doubt due 
in a great measure to the same cause which had been revealed in 
1853 for previous shortcomings, viz. an undefined apportionment 
of duty. Under the terms of his appointment the Director was 
still supreme. Nothing could be undertaken without his authority. 
As a rule Sir Frederic Burton was opposed to changes, and, absorbed 
in the desire to enrich the Collection by fresh acquisitions, he 
tolerated the lax discipline and irregularities which had gradually 
grown up in Boxall’s time. On the other hand, Mr. Wornum 
probably did not care to insist on regulations which he had no power 
to enforce. Both were men of advanced years, and perhaps there 
was a little apathy on both sides. 

In 1878 Lord Beaconstield (then Prime Minister) was pleased to 
appoint me Keeper and Secretary of the National Gallery, and I soon 
found that a good deal of energy would be required to put the house 
in order. It was, for many reasons which need not here be specified, 
a difficult and often a thankless task, but I did my best. 

The admission of students to copy in the Gallery had been 
conducted latterly in a somewhat careless way. Strictly speak- 
ing, all applicants (except those who had passed through the 
Royal Academy Schools) were required to forward a recommendation 
from some artist of repute. But this rule was not strictly observed, 
and at length any amateur who gave a respectable address when 
applying for a card of admission received it as a matter of course. 
The consequence was that on ‘copying days’ the Gallery became 
crowded by young people who had had no proper instruction in 
drawing and simply came to amuse themselves. They sat down 
with their sketch-books before masterpieces by Titian or Van Dyck, 

* It is well to mention that the unexpected little windfall is not placed at the 


disposal of the Trustees, but is annually deducted from the Parliamentary grant voted 
for the maintenance of the National Gallery. 
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and occupied places to the exclusion or inconvenience of competent 
artists. 

Official attention had been called to this state of things, and 
I was instructed to require that every applicant should submit a 
specimen of work indicating sufficient experience to derive advantage 
from admission to copy. In some cases, of course, this gave offence 
to new-comers, but the system worked well at last, and helped to 
clear the Gallery of idlers. 

I caused two large rooms in the basement of the building to be 
fitted up for the reception of students’ copies, arranged on a plan 
which enabled any of them to be found at a minute’s notice. This 
avoided the long delay which had previously occurred every morning 
in searching for them. In lieu of other duties which had become 
obsolete, the porters were now required to carry up and place in the 
Gallery students’ easels and canvases, and for the first time periodical 
fees for this service were abolished. A room was opened in which 
lady-copyists could obtain light refreshments at a trifling cost—a 
convenience gratefully appreciated by those who formerly had been 
obliged to get their lunch outside the building. 

During many years past the Gallery had been closed for six 
weeks in the autumn and for a few days before Easter in order that 
the walls and ceilings of the interior might be cleansed. This 
custom necessarily disappointed country folks who happened to visit 
London at such times, and were unable to see the Collection. Not 
long after my appointment protests against the annual closing were 
raised by the public press, and the Trustees were urged to discontinue 
it. After long consideration a compromise was effected. The rooms, 
of course, required periodical cleaning, but they were now closed 
seriatim, and thus the general public bad access toall but a fraction 
of the Gallery every day throughout the year. In these circumstances 
the question naturally arose how the attendants could get their 
annual holiday. I met this difficulty by arranging that the men 
should take their month’s leave of absence in due rotation. 

The Gallery attendants had hitherto worn plain clothes while on 
duty, and thus could not be distinguished from the rest of the public 
by casual visitors. For this and other reasons it seemed to me 
very desirable that they should be put into uniform. Sir F. Burton 
demurred at first, but eventually agreed to a course which has since 
proved to be in every sense advantageous. 

The exodus of the Royal Academy in 1869 had rendered several 
large rooms on the first floor available for the reception of pictures. 
But at the east end of the building several ground-floor rooms, 
formerly oceupied as a residence for the Royal Academy Keeper, 
stood disused and empty for many years. Meanwhile, hundreds of 
Turner's water-colour drawings remained stowed away in boxes &c., 
and were never seen by the public. Even the gems of the collection 
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selected by Ruskin were only produced, six or eight at a time, for 
the use of copyists. 

By means of some slight structural alterations, I converted the 
apartments above-mentioned into a series of little exhibition rooms 
for the display of Turner’s drawings. When they were opened to the 
public Mr. Ruskin used to speak of them as ‘cellars.’ As a matter 
of fact, their flooring is five feet higher than the pavement in 
Trafalgar Square, and in summer the walls are so well lighted as to 
make window blinds necessary. But Ruskin was not satisfied. He 
contended that better accommodation should bave been provided for 
the object. I reminded him that I had done the best in my power, 
and jokingly added that he must fight the matter out with the 
Government. ‘No!’ he replied, ‘I choose to fight it out with you. 
You ought to have resigned !’ 

This answer, I confess, silenced me. 

Although no additional rooms were provided for the Turner 
drawings, the general collection of pictures had increased to such a 
degree that an extension of the Gallery became imperative. In 
1885-87 Mr. Shaw Lefevre was First Commissioner of Works, and 
through his instrumentality two large and three smaller rooms were 
erected on the north side of the Gallery, which was now approached, 
for the first time, by a handsome marble staircase and vestibule. 
Several of the adjacent rooms had in consequence to be temporarily 
dismantled, and this gave an excellent opportunity not only for 
rehanging, but for classifying, all the works of art on the walls. The 
question then arose whether the pictures should be chronologically 
arranged, or grouped according to the schools of painting to which 
they respectively belonged. Sir F. Burton long hesitated which to 
choose. Being myself in favour of a scholastic classification, I drew 
up a plan showing how it could be carried out, and he seemed to 
approve. I then took the matter into my own hands and began by 
hanging the Umbrian Room. There was no time to be lost, for 
everything had to be finished before the Queen’s Jubilee (in 1887). 
For four or five weeks I was incessantly employed in superintending 
the assortment and position of pictures—many of huge size. It was 
a laborious work. Many of them had not been taken down from the 
walls for years, and I found some, especially certain specimens of the 
Early Flemish School, in a very dirty state. Luckily the dirt was 
superficial, and therefore easily removed by the use of pea-meal. 
Picture-cleaning was now entrusted only tojthe hands of acknowledged 
experts. The late Mr. William Dyer had already shown what skill 
and care could effect in this direction by his admirable treatment of 
Sebastian del Piombo’s ‘ Raising of Lazarus,’* and when the veil of 


* The late Sir Jobn Millais told me that, although he had known the picture from 
boyhood, there were portions of the background that he had never seen until the 
dirty coat of varnish (probably added in the eighteenth century) had been removed. 
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London smoke was raised from other and less familiar works, visitors 
to the Gallery who could never have examined them before, were 
half inclined to regard them as recent acquisitions. 

It became obviously necessary to provide against the recurrence 
of similar neglect, and from this time all pictures received a 
periodical and careful attention. The expedient of covering them 
with glass had been suggested years ago when evidence was given 
before the Parliamentary Committee of 1853. Yet, strange to say, 
no steps were taken to secure the general adoption of this useful 
project. The constituents of London atmosphere tend not only to 
soil but to injure any painted surface. It is true that a picture with 
a dark background loses some of its effect in a glazed frame. But 
glass doors can easily be removed when closer inspection of the works 
is desired, and meanwhile the latter are protected from injury. 
Representations to this effect were at length made in the proper 
quarter and Government funds were granted for the prosecution of a 
measure which entailed considerable expense at the time, but which 
has since proved, even in a financial sense, advantageous, for the 
obvious reason that a canvas or panel once screened rarely requires 
surface-cleaning. 

When the National Gallery was reconstituted in 1855 the pre- 
viously distinct offices of Keeper and Secretary had been combined. 
With the extension of the building and a large increase of its con- 
tents the duties attached to the double appointment naturally became 
multiplied, and a new responsibility was laid on it when the Art 
Library, acquired at the instance of Sir William Boxall, was added to 
the establishment. The cataloguing and arrangement of the books 
(which are supplemented from year to year) devolve on the Keeper, 
who acts as Librarian. 

He is also Financial Officer of the department and has to render 
a monthly account, prepared by the Clerk, of all money spent out of 
the Parliamentary grant.’ As Secretary he has to attend all Board 
meetings and take minutes of the proceedings; to conduct any 
official correspondence arising therefrom, as well as to answer a host 
of letters addressed to him on a variety of subjects, applications for 
admission to copy, offers of pictures for sale or presentation (sub- 
mitted in due course to the Board), and inquiries as to the authen- 
ticity or value of works of art. By an excellent regulation, officers 
of the National Gallery are relieved from the troublesome and 
hazardous duty of pronouncing an opinion in such cases. But the 
communications have, nevertheless, to be answered, and they are 
sometimes of a most frivolous nature. I have often received letters 


* Formerly the salaried staff included an ‘ Accountant,’ but there was no such 
officer on the Establishment when I became Keeper, and, as a matter of fact, I had 
to engage a clerk at my own expense. After three years the appointment was made 
official. It is still held by Mr. G. E, Ambrose, to whose tactful assistance I was 
long indebted. 
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from the country describing in brief terms the subject of a painting 
—perhaps a group of rustic figures or a landscape—with a request 
from the writer that I would inform him as soon as possible by whom 
the work was painted and what price it would fetch if sold. 

Sometimes a picture would be brought for inspection which was 
recognisable at once as a reproduction of some well-known work in 
a Continental gallery. I once pointed this out to the owner of a 
supposed treasure, who frankly admitted the resemblance, but pro- 
ceeded to assure me with great gravity that the picture to which I 
referred was only a copy from his own :—the undoubted original ! 

The substance and result of all official correspondence between 
the National Gallery Board and her Majesty’s Treasury will be found 
recorded in Annual Reports issued by the Director and printed by 
order of the House of Commons. A perusal of these papers affords 
to the general public ample means of judging what steps have been 
taken from time to time with the objects of increasing the utility of 
the Establishment, of enlarging its area and protecting its contents. 
Some of these objects are periodically described in the form of appeals 
and protests which reappear with the regularity of a recurring 
decimal. Most of them, no doubt, received careful attention. A few 
suggestions have been adopted. Others, especially those which in- 
volve financial consideration, remained for years ignored. It was 
long before our Government realised the danger of allowing a struc- 
ture containing works of incalculable worth and importance to be in 
close contact with premises in which a fire might at any time have 
broken out. Happily steps have at length been taken which lessen, 
if they do not altogether remove, this risk. 

Among questions raised by irresponsible outsiders is one which, 
so far as I know, the Trustees have hitherto wisely declined to enter- 
tain, viz. that of opening the Gallery after dusk. The difficulty and 
expense of providing electric light for the interior of so large a 
building would alone present formidable obstacles to such an under- 
taking. But a still greater objection to the proposal exists. No 
Londoner familiar with the neighbourhood of Trafalgar Square can 
doubt that if the Gallery were opened to the public at night the 
rooms would soon be tbhronged by persons who may be briefly 
described as ‘ undesirables.’ 

The admission of yisitors on Sunday stands on an entirely 
different footing. Thousands of the Metropolitan public have no 
other opportunity of inspecting an institution the very title of 
which suggests their right of entry. Pessimists may doubt whether 
that section of our community generally described as ‘the masses’ 
derives either moral or intellectual advantage from examining the 
higher)forms of old pictorial art, but if they only get some amuse- 
ment in doing so the privilege accorded to them is amply justified. 
In May 1896 the National Gallery was for the first time opened to 
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the public on Sunday afternoon. The result proved entirely satis- 
factory, and nothing has since occurred to cause regret that a course 
long advocated should have been adopted with the sanction of 
Parliament. 

The gradually increasing number of pictures acquired by the 
Gallery and the inadequate wall-space available for hanging them, 
long exercised the Trustees and Director, and, I venture to add, taxed 
my ingenuity in constant rearrangement of the works. Official 
attention had been frequently called to the subject when a circum- 
stance occurred which brought matters to a climax. In 1890 a letter 
was received from the late Sir Henry (then Mr.) Tate generously 
offering to present to the gallery his large and valuable collection of 
modern pictures, on condition that a room or rooms should be provided 
for their reception. The National Gallery Board gratefully acknow- 
ledged this offer, but in communicating it to her Majesty’s Treasury 
they pointed out that its actual acceptance would obviously entail a 
structural extension of the building. Their Lordships admitted the 
necessity, and promised attention to the subject, but from a formal 
correspondence which ensued it was evident that no immediate 
action could be expected, and as a matter of fact the question was 
shelved for some years, At length Mr. Tate supplemented his original 
offer by another and still more munificent one, viz. to provide at his 
private cost a new building not only for the reception of his own 
pictures, but for others which might form the nucleus of a Gallery 
of British Art. A site at Millbank was provided by her Majesty's 
Government and in due course the building was erected, which by Mr. 
Tate’s expressed desire was placed with its contents under the control 
of the National Gallery Board. 

This afforded an excellent opportunity for transferring to the 
new structure a large number of comparatively modern British 
pictures which had hitherto been housed in Trafalgar Square. The 
chefs-d’cewvre by Hogarth, Reynolds, Gainsborough, Wilson, Copley, 
and Constable remained—as it may be hoped they will always 
remain—where they have been so long seen and admired with other 
notable works painted in the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. 
Lapse of time has placed them in the category of ‘Old Masters.’ 
But the Millbank building-—the ‘Tate Gallery,’ as a grateful public 
still insist on calling it—already contains within its walls an impor- 
tant and interesting collection of modern pictures, including those 
annually purchased by the Royal Academy under the terms of the 
Chantrey Bequest. A fresh staff of officials was of course required 
for this new establishment, but as regards its administration and 
relation to the State it practically forms part of the National Gallery, 

This civic union, under the same rule, of two institutions, 
different in artistic nature, but founded with a common object, 
presents a result of which this country may well be proud. During 
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the term of my appointment, which extended from 1878 to 1898, 
I made a rule of visiting, whenever I could find time to do so, the 
principal galleries on the Continent, making careful note of their 
contents, and informing myself as far as possible of the system on 
which they are managed. Many of them of course are of larger size, 
and some possess world-wide treasures, such as we can never hope to 
acquire. But with respect to the average quality of their contents, 
the disposition of pictures on the walls, their judicious conservation, 
the literary care bestowed on catalogues, and—speaking generally 
the methodical administration of such establishments, our National 
Gallery equals, if it does not surpass, any similar institution which 
I have seen abroad. 

Its most conspicuous defect at present is want of space. With a 
few lamentable exceptions the examples of old pictorial art selected 
for purchase show that a high standard of excellence has been long 
maintained. To pile such pictures three or four deep on the walls 
would be disastrous. The only alternative is to enlarge our 
Gallery, There is ample space for this on the ground once used as 
a drill-yard in St. George’s Barracks, behind the present building. 
It was part of Sir J. Taylor’s scheme that the rooms which, as 
Surveyor to the Office of her Majesty’s Works, he erected in 1887 
should form a central axis of communication between Barry’s Wing 
on the east side, and another, to be planned on the same lines, 
westward. Such an addition would secure symmetry of internal 
arrangement and afford adequate accommodation for many years to 
come. It is to be hoped that this project will commend itself to 
the proper authorities. That our collection of pictures should _be 
increased must be the wish of every English connoisseur, but it 
is obviously useless to attempt this in Trafalgar Square until fit 
provision is made for the reception of future acquisitions, 

The necessity for a further extension of the building was urged 
years ago, especially after it became known that a large plot of 
ground originally intended for that object had been selected as the 
site of the present National Portrait Gallery. By way of compensa- 
tion for this loss the Government of that day promised a portion of 
the area occupied by St. George’s Barracks which, it was said, would 
soon be pulled down. But thirteen years have elapsed since that 
promise was made. Most of the Barrack buildings are still standing 
and the National Gallery remains in statu quo. 

So far as the main fagade of the building is concerned this need 
not be regretted. No public edifice in London has been more unjustly 
abused by the public. Making allowance for the neo-classic taste of 
his day and certain practical difficulties which beset the architect, his 
design may be regarded as a success, and in our own time it has 
found an able apologist in the Professor of Architecture at the Royal 
Academy. 
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Sir Frederic Barton retired from the Directorship in 1894, and 
was succeeded by Mr. (now Sir Edward) Poynter. 

It does not come within the purview of this article to comment 
on contemporary administration of the department. It has been 
marked by some notable incidents, among which may be mentioned 
an increase in the Board of Trustees from six to eight members : all 
distinguished as connoisseurs of Art, or as the owrers of important 
private collections. The judgment of such a Body, added to the 
Director’s practical knowledge of technique, should afford a sufficient 
guarantee that none but works of high excellence will be stored in 
the Treasure-house under their care. 

In 1898, after twenty years of office, I resigned my appointment 
in accordance with Civil Service usage. 

I had always—even while a Royal Academy student—taken a 
deep interest in the National Gallery. Indeed its original contents, 
as illustrated in Jones’s venerable volume, had been the delight of 
my childhood. I little thought then that the pictures, multiplied 
tenfold, would one day be committed to my custody, and that I 
should live to describe them in a bigger book myself. 

My work in Trafalgar Square is over; but, although now ‘rude 
donatus,’ I remember it as the most congenial occupation of my life. 


CHARLES L. EASTLAKE. 





THE CARLSBAD CURE AT HOME AND 
ABROAD 


NOTHING appears to the uninitiated more surprising, or even trivial, 
than to be told that diseases can be cured by a visit to a watering 
place. 

And yet, if springs do not restore health, then Europe is under 
a delusion far more extraordinary and widespread than any medieval 
superstition. The numbers that believed in witchcraft or in miracle- 
working shrines were not more numerous and certainly not more 
assiduous than the crowds that make their pilgrimage, not once, 
but yearly, to some wonder-working-spring. 

But what is the cure? A quiet life, plain food, and added to 
this some daily glasses of water containing a little sulphate or bi- 
carbonate of soda with traces of magnesia, potash, and iron. 

Of course it is impossible to say that there may not be more in 
the water. Radium, for instance, is a substance so potent that mere 
traces of it will, by the action of their emanations, produce sores on 
the skin, and it may be that the waters contain traces of metals such as 
radium, minute in quantity yet powerful in effect, which have hitherto 
escaped analysis, and the molecules of which, being volatile, may 
speedily disappear and thus render what is called the ‘ dead’ water, 
exported in bottles, different from the ‘ live’ water of the springs. 

Certainly in some places the cures seem difficult to account for 
upon any other hypothesis. For instance, cases of diabetes are cured 
at Vichy in a remarkable manner. There can be no question of the 
fact, because, by analysis, the progress of diminution of grape-sugar 
can be accurately ascertained. 

In other cases, however, such as gout or fatness, or ailments 
brought about by a sedentary occupation and the late hours and un- 
wholesome dinners incidental to town life, it appears very probable 
that the cure is dependent on the regimen, and but little on the 
water, and therefore could be successfully followed anywhere, by any 
one who had the self-control strictly to carry it out. And as in these 
matters experience is the only true criterion, I propose to describe 
the régime of a course of water-drinking at Carlsbad followed in the 
next year by an exactly similar treatment at home. 
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After a hot and fatiguing journey through Frankfort and 
Nuremberg the train crosses the Austrian Frontier and enters 
Bohemia, passing through a smoky district celebrated for the manu- 
facture of glass and china, At length it arrives at a point on the 
River Eger from which a crooked narrow valley extends to the south, 
forming the bed of the river Tepl. 

The valley is bounded by mountains rising to a height of about 
1500 feet, covered with magnificent woods mostly consisting of pine 
trees. 

The grounds belong to the town, and are laid out in walks which 
extend over nearly ten square miles of country. Along these walks 
in fair weather and in foul, in broiling sun or in drizzling rain, the 
wretched patient is compelled to toil. Up hill and down hill he 
must go, and the more up hill the better, until a pedometer in his 
pocket shows that he has walked 24,000 steps daily. 

The town is built round sixteen springs which emerge from 
the ground near the river, and in this town is to be found every sort 
of hotel, from the pretentious white-painted newly gravelled mansion, 
with a magnificent and very impertinent porter in blue suit and 
gold lace, down to the modest Gasthof in a back street. Apartments 
are plentiful, but there is one inflexible rule regarding them. 
Where the tree falls, there;it must lie, and if you choose an apart- 
ment, you must take it for the whole period of your visit. No 
entreaties, nor apparently will even any pecuniary consideration 
induce a landlady to let youchange. Nor will any other receive you. 
They consider it a slur upon the house. Nor will they give you a 
trial. You must plunge at once, and finally. If you happen to 
have a room over some one who is fond of the piano or has a family 
of lively children, you must learn to bear it, for change you cannot. 

The best place, I think, is on the Schlossberg, the old fashionable 
part of the town. It is staid and respectable, and does not rival in 
smartness the advanced hotels lower down. But its height is an 
advantage, for near the river the air is damper and more relaxing. 

The company at Carlsbad is worthy and respectable but cannot 
be called aristocratic. Occasionally a Royal Highness or a Duke 
may be seen, but the great mass of the visitors is obviously recruited 
from the shops of the Austrian and German towns from Vienna to 
Berlin. There are few English and they are diminishing in numbers. 
The Jewish element is decidedly in the ascendant and in the shop- 
windows is made the subject of most atrocious caricatures. Numbers 
of unearthly-looking priests of some Christian sect are to be seen 
with curious hats and long greasy silk cassocks. They are all very 
quiet, very earnest, and very uninteresting. ‘They form ‘queues’ at 
the springs often a hundred persons in length, and but rarely require 
the intervention of a policeman to settle questions of precedence. 

It is, however, time to turn to the ‘cure.’ This consists of 
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drinking slowly at intervals of twenty minutes, three glasses, each 
consisting of 200 grammes (rather more than one-third of a pint), of 
water from one of the springs. The three glasses of water usually 
contain about a gramme (15 grains) of bicarbonate of soda, about a 
gramme and a half of sulphate of soda, and traces of potash, lithia, 
and other minerals. Some of the springs are stronger than others, 
but having drunk most of them, I must record my conviction that 
there is no difference among them, whatever the doctors may say, 
and that if one took 15 grains of bicarbonate of soda and 25 grains 
of sulphate of soda and dissolved them in a pint of lukewarm water, 
they would be just as good as any of the waters of Carlsbad, while if 
one added 10 grains of citrate of lithia to the mixture, it would be 
better in the case of gout than any water in Europe. 

But the really curative agent in Carlsbad is dieting—or, to put it 
more plainly, is semi-starvation. In order to make clear the priva- 
tion of food which one undergoes, it is necessary briefly to describe the 
food usually consumed by an adult, and its effect upon his system. 

Modern dietists consider that, speaking generally, there are only 
two elements in food which are of prime importance, so far as 
nourishment is concerned—namely, fat; and proteids, which form 
muscle. Both of these supply energy to the body like coal to an 
engine. Proteids, however, build up the muscle, the fats go to form 
fat on the body. Both of them are worked off by exercise, but the 
fat goes first. So that in a siege the men get thin before their 
muscles begin to shrink. Of course some foods are more digestible 
than others. Even a steam-boiler finds some sorts of coal more suit- 
able than others. For some kinds will clog the flues, others will burn 
out the fire-bars, and others will clinker, so that they cannot be raked 
out of the furnace. But for all that, the fundamental fact remains, 
that upon the supply of coal depends the working of the engine. 

The heat-giving qualities, or, what is the same thing, the work- 
doing power of various sorts of food, are very different. For instance, 
the substance out of which the human frame can get the most work 
in proportion to the weight eaten is fat or butter. A man in 
moderate work could live on a pound of butter for a day. He would 
become very bilious, but still he could exist. Of oatmeal he would 
want 2 lb., of bread 3 lb., of meat 3 lb., of eggs 5.lb., and of fish 
8 lb. in order to do his daily work. If he were a big man in hard 
work he would want nearly a third as much again. A sedentary 
man or a woman would want a third less. If we call a pound of 
butter a ‘food unit,’ we shall see that sedentary men want less than a 
food unit ; perhaps four-fifths of a food unit would be enough.' 


' Men of science, instead of adopting a ‘food unit,’ always estimate the nourish- 
ing value of food in units of heat called calories. 1 lb. of butter is reckoned as 
worth 3,400 calories. The food unit which I have adopted for simplicity is thus 
equal to 3,400 calories. 


VO... LIV—No. 322 858 
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The very high value of bread and other cereals will come as a 
surprise to those who have not read modern works on the subject. 
That a pound of bread should have as much nourishing power as a 
pound of meat, or that a pound of dried peas should have a greater 
value than either, is quite against our English-Roast-Beef theories, 
But it explains the healthy lives led by Scottish gillies and Swiss 
shepherds, who live on oatmeal and other grain, only varying it by 
cheese, which has a nutritive value half as great again as either 
meat or bread. The labourer is not to be pitied with his dish of 
beans and bacon, if he can get enough of it. 

It is for this reason that good wholemeal bread is such an ex- 
cellent food for old people and children, and especially for those who 
suffer from gout. For this latter disease, a yearly fast during which 
no meat is eaten is an excellent custom. 

Before describing the Carlsbad dietary régime, I will give asa 
specimen the usual diet I took when in London : 


Breakfast 


Weight. Equivalent in food units, 

lb. 
Tea . ‘ . ° ° a Does not count, 
Milk . ‘ ; ‘ . . 018 
Sugar é r ‘ » 05 *025 
Butter ‘ ; , , OF *070 
Toast . j i J - 14 049 
Fish . ; ' ‘ ‘ - 18 022 
Anege. . ‘ é - ‘1 027 
Jam , , ; ‘ ‘18 “079 

‘95 200 


Luncheon 


Bread ° ‘ ° « 20 ‘070 
Two cutlets ‘ : , « 2 “064 
Three potatoes . ; , - 18 019 
Other vegetables Do not count 
Pudding »« . ° ° » *20 ‘070 


‘78 225 


Dinner 

Bread - 20 070 
Soup . ‘ ‘ ; ‘ “50 ? 
Fisk . . ‘ ‘ - 18 022 
Entrée , ‘ ° : 13 “O41 
Joint . : ‘ - 2 “080 
Peas or beans . - 10 “020 
Savoury « ‘ ‘ : $M 017 
Cheese e . ° ‘ s * "055 
Butter ° ° - ‘070 
Preserved fruit . ? ° 046 
Wines and liquors E- Do not count 

421 
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This diet table shows a total consumption per diem of ‘934 food 
unit—rather too much for a sedentary man of small stature over fifty 
years of age, who ought to be content with about :8 food unit. But 
the result of this weighing of food is interesting, for it shows a near 
agreement between theory and experience. The equivalents were 
taken from the tables of Dr. Atwater, the distinguished American 
physiologist. 

This amount of food may seem small when we take into account 
the amount of work a man can do in a day. 

The work-doing power of food is enormous. For example, a 
pound of butter has a work-doing power expressed in calories by 
3,400. This means that if consumed in the human body it would 
heat 3,400 kilogrammes of water 1° Centigrade. In other words, it 
would raise 8 gallons of water from 40° Fahrenheit to the boiling 
point. The work-doing power of this amount of heat, if it could all 
be utilised, would be upwards of ten million foot-pounds—or sufficient 
to raise 40 tons to a height of 100 feet, or enough in theory to 
enable a man of fourteen stone to ascend a mountain 50,000 feet 
high.? Of course only a fraction of this heat can be utilised in 
labour. A good day’s work for a man would be from three to five 
tons lifted 100 feet high. By far the greater quantity is expended 
in radiation from the body, in evaporating perspiration, and in carry- 
ing on the vital functions. Still, whatever be allowed for waste, it 
is easily seen how small an amount of food is enough to do a great 
amount of work. A man who had in addition to his usual day’s work 
to ascend Mont Blanc need in theory only eat about a pound of bread 
extra to enable him to do it, or else consume half a pound of his own 
fat in the process. In actual practice a man who has been up Mont 
Blanc comes down rather hyngry, but the extra amount he eats 
next day is hardly perceptible. If he be a fat man out of condition 
he will find, on weighing, that the amount of his own fat he has 
consumed in his struggles is very perceptible, and far exceeds the 
equivalent of the number of foot-pounds necessary to raise his body 
to the top of the mountain. An athlete would hardly lose any 
weight. 

In fact, the direct output of energy in working has not a very 
great effect in using up the work-doing energy of food. The in- 
direct output is much moreimportant. Ifa man worked a foot-lathe 
steadily for three hours he would have done some work that would 
make him tired, but he would not have expended more than the 


? 1 1b. of fat is thus in theory capable of producing 4,400 foot-tons of work. In 
practice, if consumed by a man, it will yield about 300 foot-tons of work or one- 
twelfth of its full theoretic value. 1} lb. of coal is equivalent in work-doing power 
to 1 Ib. of fat, and will do in a well-constructed steam engine about 300 foot-tons 
of work. Whence it follows that, considered as a machine, a man is about as effective 
as a steam engine. But his food, in its cheapest form, costs seven or eight times as 
much as the equivalent of coal, and he needs clothing and lodging. 

332 
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energy contained in an ounce of fat. If in the same time by per- 
spiration he had evaporated 1 lb. of water into vapour, the heat 
due to more than 2 oz. of fat would have been consumed. It is 
not mere exercise so much as perspiration that is so desirable in 
reducing obesity and in removing gout. 

Therefore elderly people who sit at home at ease may be under 
no fear that a little deprivation of food will reduce their energy to 
an insufficient point. Even half a food unit, which is less than a 
child eats, will give them a daily store of energy of half a million 
foot-pounds—no bad provision for an old gentleman in his arm chair. 

Now let us turn to the Carlsbad diet régime. I give it as weighed 
by me on one or two occasions. 


Breakfast 


Twoegzs . 

Half a roll of G Jochem’ 8 bread 

Cup of skimmed milk . . . 

Stewed fruit (made with 16 grammes 
of sugar) . : 


Dinner 


Fish . - 
Beef and ham 


French beans 
Fruit . . 
Bread , 
Butter. 


Meat . ‘ : ° ° ° 

French beans R . ° d en “040 

Bread . ° ° ° . ° . 180 ‘069 
"163 


The total therefore of the Carlsbad régime is °606 food unit as 
against ‘934 food unit consumed under ordinary conditions. The 
result, therefore, is a shortage each day of ‘328 food unit—a 
diminution in diet of about one-third. This starvation is apt to 
tell on the nervous system, and therefore not only must all worry 
be avoided, but tea, coffee, wine, spirits, and smoking are all for- 
bidden. Some people cannot stand this system. Not every one 
will submit to it. But of course the result to be expected from the 
considerations given above is that, inasmuch as the daily diet is 
decreased by one-third and exercise increased, the weight must go 
down. For Nature does not waste food on the body to any con- 
siderable extent. She only rejects such portions as are not capable 
of being assimilated. The human body is a most economical heat- 
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machine, and hence it follows that a man who eats daily one-third 
of a unit of food (that is to say, one-third of a pound of fat) less than 
usual will have to live on his own fat to the extent of one-third 
of a pound daily, and thus lose half a stone during the three weeks’ 
eure. And this is exactly what is found. By exactly as much as 
the visitor can deprive himself of food, by so much is his weight 
diminished ; it is a mere question of the balance of books. The 
more exercise he takes, the more does he make on the debit account. 
The less he eats, the less is entered on the credit side; the result is 
the desired daily loss. 

It requires some strength of purpose to persist in the Carlsbad 
végume. It is wearisome to eat only very plain food, to rise hungry 
after every meal, to give up alcohol, tea, and tobacco, and to go long 
monotonous walks. But the result is that gout and fat are eliminated 
from the system. The plan simply is to make fat people live on 
their own fat, and as 1 Ib. of fat is about the equivalent of a day’s 
food, then, if you are 20 lb. too heavy, you must curtail your 
food till you have abstained to the extent of twenty full days’ food. 
You cannot do it all at once by complete starvation ; you must do it 
gradually, in sixty days or less, according to your health. But 
while starving, man is peculiarly susceptible to disease, and there- 
fore care must be taken in the process. 

It will be objected that some lean people eat enormously, 
and some fat people eat very little. I leave the detailed explana- 
tion of this to experts. I will only say that it is not how much you 
eat, but what you eat that fattens. Bread, butter, sugar, and 
puddings will fatten a man more than meat. Each piece of cheese, 
or each preserved fruit, put in after a good dinner by way of filling 
up the corners, is worth dietetically nearly double its weight of meat, 
and each piece of butter, three times its weight of meat. It is the 
odds and ends at the dinner table that fatten us up. 

The process of reduction can be hastened by Turkish baths. At 
Carlsbad hot-air baths are arranged with quantities of electric lamps. 
This, however, seems a mere fancy and no better than an ordinary 
steam bath in one’s room. 

For those who are too idle or too stiff to take exercise, an 
ingenious application of electricity is provided, by a series of machines 
in which the body is held, and then by power, applied by means of 
small electric motors, is hoisted into all sorts of positions. The fat 
which is embedded in the muscular tissue is supposed to be loosened 
‘by this process and its elimination facilitated. 

But for a man in good health tke whole only means: live very 
plainly, avoid all stimulants, rise from the table hungry, take plenty 
of exercise, and drink a little alkaline water. This is the whole 
gospel of the Carlsbad cure. 

I found that at Carlsbad I lost 3 lb. daily, thus reducing my 
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weight 9} Ib. in four weeks, and showing a remarkable approach in 
theory to what was to be expected from the reduction in food. 

This summer I determined to see whether similar results would 
attend a similar régime at home. 

I mixed some Carlsbad salts with water, putting 50 grains to the 
pint, and drank it warm every morning. I vigorously followed the 
diet, and took a ten-mile walk every day or else spent three hours in 
cutting down timber. My weight went down, slowly at first, after- 
wards more rapidly, till in a fortnight I lost 5 lb. Then I got tired 
of the experiment and ceased, but the reduction in weight has 
remained. This reduction will, however, probably be put on again 
next spring, which seems to be the season of the year when the 
weight increases. 

The above theories seem very discouraging to those who think 
they can reduce fat by medicines. If Professor Atwater and those of 
his school are right, the human body is simply a food-assimilating 
machine. If you put food in, then, precisely in proportion to its 
dietetic value, it will fatten you unless you lose the value of it by 
exercise. 

Drugs (except emetics) cannot remove it from the body to any 
appreciable extent ; they can only operate by making fattening foods 
distasteful, so that, without observing it, one eats less of them. 

Reduction of fat by starvation presents dangers to those who 
undertake it rashly. 

Mere vegetarianism may cause serious illness. For while some 
vegetables, such as cereals, peas, and beans, are very nutritious, 
cabbages and cauliflowers are hardly of any use. 

And it must be remembered that it is not enough merely to eat 
the equivalent of some fixed proportion of the food unit. The food 
must contain a due proportion of proteids as well as of fat, or else 
the health will suffer. 

Therefore, good brown bread, oatmeal, cheese, or meat must be 
taken in reasonable proportion. But so far as foreign watering 
places are concerned, the only reason why they appear useful is 
that when a man goes there he is free from business letters, and 
thus can reduce his diet without the risk that anxiety combined with 
the strain of starvation will make him ill. And further, if he is 
made to pay ridiculous prices for poor hotel accommodation and bad 
dinners and nasty water, he thinks he must get the value of his 
money, and so submits to the cure. 

But if at home he would go through the very same regimen, 
under the care of a doctor who understood dietetics, and would 
religiously play golf for three or four hours a day, there seems little 
doubt but that his weight would go down and his gout be reduced 
as efficiently as at the most famous foreign Spa, 


Henry CUNYNGHAME, 





A VISIT TO THE WISE WOMAN OF 
LISCLOGHER 


Part I. 


Ir arose out of the request of one of the gardeners who complained 
of the ‘sciatic in his legs,’ for a ‘ half-day to go see a wise woman he 
had heard of, who had “ the cure.”’ Anything so prosaic as a doctor 
he disdained; so—not without some excitement on the part of a 
mistress who scented folklore—his-petition was granted. 

‘ Bedad then, me lady, she has me nearly cured already!’ was 
his answer a week or so later to my polite inquiries, when I en- 
countered the sufferer in the Dutch garden. ‘I was with her again 
“ere yesterday, and me legs feels rale limber to what they were before ; 
and she says she won’t lave a ha’porth on me’ by the time she has 
finished with me. She’s a wonderful woman entirely, so she is.’ 

‘But what does she do to you ?’ I queried. 

‘She just rubs me with water and says prayers, me lady. It’s 
with running water she does be curing the people, and prayers, and a 
charm’ (he pronounced it ‘charrwm’) ‘ that’s been in her family for two 
hundred years. But it’s only of a Sunday, a Monday, or a Thursday, 
that the charrum will work, and then only going on to twelve o'clock.’ 

This sounded really promising, and having ascertained that the 
witch lived about seven miles away, ‘in the end cottage down a lane 
off the Balliva road, about twenty perch beyant the blacksmith’s 
forge that’s beside a cross-roads,’ I determined to take the earliest 
opportunity of searching further into these mysteries, 

It came during the ‘Horse Show Week’—that phenomenal 
epoch when Dublin annually awakes to a brief but feverish gaiety, 
when every Irish man or woman, from the highest to the lowest, who 
can by any means compass it, hastens to Ball's Bridge or Leopards- 
town ; when the halls of the usually tranquil Shelbourne Hotel are 
nightly filled with rollicking scions of the ‘county families’ and 
their feminine belongings, and all is scurry and uproar. Being 
neither ‘ horsey’ nor overfond of the jostling crowd, the ladies of the 


! i.e. she won't leave anything amiss with me. 
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family had declined to accompany the master of the house on this 
exodus, preferring the peaceful charm of woods and garden. 

One morning, in especial, dawned clear and blue, and the sun- 
shine drew me out into it with irresistible persuasion. A perfect 
morning for a drive, and what better object for it than the long- 
contemplated visit to the wise woman? But every available horse had 
been ‘sent up,’ their human attendants had accompanied them to 
the show, and our enterprise seemed doomed to be abandoned. And 
then to us, disconsolate, there loomed distantly on ‘ th’ avenue,’ the 
friendly form of our bog-ranger. To that functionary we confided 
our woes, with the result that he gallantly went off to harness his 
own horse to the dogcart, and himself volunteered to drive us to 
our wished-for goal. 

On the way, as we compassed the seven miles of our journey 
through bogs gay with heather and cotton-grass, and fields of 
yellowing oats, the bog-ranger discoursed to us of these ‘cures’ and 
their workers, revealing the astonishing fact that, in spite of national 
schools—those destroyers of a more picturesque past—and the 
opposition of the priests to what is probably a relic of ancient 
paganism veneered with Christianity, these are still to be met with 

_through the countryside more frequently than anyone would imagine. 

‘When I was a little boy,’ related the bog-ranger, ‘I mind that 
old Mulligan—that’s the grandfather, that was, of Tom Mulligan, 
the blacksmith in Kiloolagh—used to do these cures regular. He 
came nine times to cure Fitzsimons, the father of “‘ Dandy Pat”’ (the 
nickname of a village celebrity), ‘when he had such pains in his 
legs he couldn’t stand. Mulligan used to gather the water before 
sunrise from beside our mearin’,? and take it to him in his bed; and 
he did always have a little boy and a little girrl that was brother and 
sister to each other, to stand by and repeat the prayers wid him in 
Irish ; and sometimes meself and me sister was the little boy and 
girrl; but sure I’ve forgotten them all, this good while.’ 

‘And do you know what his charm was, Burke?’ I inquired. 

‘ Ah not a know, but sure it was never known to fail wid him.’ 

At last we neared the end of our journey, and alighted close to 
the blacksmith’s forge, in whose cavernous depths roared a glorious 
blaze ; and leaving our guide in charge of the dogcart, we picked our 
way down a muddy cart-track which bordered three successive fields. 
From over the hedge, bright with purple vetch and starred with 
scabious, a sociable old man cheerfully bade us ‘ good morning,’ and, 
rightly guessing that we were bound for Mrs. O’Brien’s, condoled 
with us on the badness of the lane; adding reassuringly, ‘ But sure 
yiz are well able to walk, ladies, and that’s more than some that 
comes to her is.’ 

Finally we reached a little group of thatched cabins, and having 

? i.e. boundary. 
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skirted the apologies for gardens that fronted them, and eluded the 
onslaughts of several inquisitive pigs and collie pups, we arrived 
at Mrs. O’Brien’s abode. She came towards us from the door, a 
picturesque old woman, with beautiful grey hair, over which a square 
red kerchief was tied, and a face furrowed with deep lines, evidences 
of long years of sorrow and struggling poverty. In no way did she 
resemble the witches of the story-books ; for, instead of the conven- 
tional weird, gipsy-like, unkempt figure crouching, pipe in mouth, 
over the hearth, I found an eminently respectable and self-respecting 
old woman. With the dignified and well-bred manners of the Celtic 
poor of the older generation, she bade us welcome, and we entered - 
and seated ourselves in the cabin. Our mutual friend the gardener 
proved an adequate introduction, and we were soon on the most 
friendly terms. 

Vainly did I cast surreptitious glances around me in search of 
love philtres and potions. All that I could see was a huge open 
chimney with its ingle bench; the high-pitched rafters above it 
blackened with continuous peat-smoke, a tidily furnished dresser, 
and a chair or two. The iron skillet on the hearth held nothing 
more mysterious than oatmeal stirabout, the conventional black cat 
was absent, and the hens who pecked about the floor were evidently 
no familiar spirits, but merely the usual feathered denizens of an 
Irish cabin. 

But if her cottage was prosaic, her conversation was racy in the 
extreme. Having once broken the ice, and drawn her out with 
repeated assurances of my anxiety to hear something about her 
wonderful cures, she became discursive, and babbled of weird diseases 
with unfamiliar names. 

‘The most of the cures does be with prayers, me lady; but I 
cure the St. Agnes’ Fire and the Wild Fire with errebs’ (herbs). 

From her explanations I gathered that these were different forms 
of ‘breaking out ;’ those unpleasant sores which poverty of blood, 
insufficiency of nourishing food, and unhygienic conditions so often 
produce amongst the lower classes. ‘Did ye ever hear tell of the 
Falling of the Breastbone?’ she continued. ‘ It does be a sinking 
down of the breastbone till it presses on the liver; and you'd 
know by a person’s looks when it be’s that way wid’em. Well, I 
have a cure for that too, that'll never fail. I take a small piece of 
blessed candle, and I light it and stick it toa penny. Then I hold 
the penny wid the candle stuck to it on the person’s breast-bone, 
and put a glass tumbler upside down over all and hold it there till 
the blessed candle has gone out.’* This mysterious malady being 
entirely outside my experience, I reverted to our original topic, 
namely, the cure for rheumatic pains. 


* I am informed by a medical man that this cure is known as ‘dry cupping,’ is 
still in vogue, and of recognised value in certain conditions. 
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‘Sure ‘tis only the doctors bes calling it “ rheumatics” and 
“sciatic,” ’ she said, with a supreme scorn for those worthies ; ‘ the 
right old Irish word for it is the Shetterhaun.* The charm that me 
mother gave me has been handed down in our family for two hundred 
years, and glory be to God it never failed on me yit. But me 
mother’s father lost his power of curing with it, because he used 
it lightly for to cure cattle, and sure when God Almighty gave it us, 
He only meant it for Christians.’ 

‘ And is it true that you have to get the water before sunrise ?’ 
I asked. 

‘ Ah, not at all,’ she answered, ‘ but it must be riz before twelve 
o’clock ; and the charm will only work of a Sunday, a Monday, or a 
Thursday. But I know another woman that lives beyant, that has 
some kind of a cure too. I don’t know what it is, but she’s only 
able to cure pains from the hips downwards ; and she has to get the 
water before sunrise for her cure’—adding, with the unconscious 
poetry of the Gaelic races, ‘and she has told me that many a time 
the moon would be still shining and the stars glittering when she’d be 
going down to the mearin’ beside the bog to rise it.’ 

A slight touch of rheumatism in one arm, coupled with an 
unappeasable thirst for every experience that life brings in my way, 
. emboldened me to beg her to try ‘the cure’on me. When at last 
she yielded—not without much persuasion, for ‘I never had to cure 
one of the gentry before, me lady ; and sure I was horrid bothered ° 
when Mike Kegan’ (the under gardener aforesaid) ‘told me that 
her ladyship that lived in the big castle beyant Kiloolagh wanted to 
come see me.’ I was allowed to penetrate into the inner arcana 
of the cottage, evidently the consulting room, where patients are 
received, and the extraordinary complaints already mentioned are 
diagnosed. A tidy and spotlessly clean room it was, dignified with 
a good table and chintz-cushioned chairs. The bright sunshine 
which defied the half-drawn blind played upon a rosary and crucifix, 
which, with some sacred oleographs, were the only objects hanging 
on the walls. Evidently a most pious and Christian witch, whose 
magic, if magic it were, was of the whitest. 

‘ Katey alanna,’ she called to her daughter (a typical Irish beauty, 
pale, with a regular profile, and rather sad blue eyes, who, pictu- 
resquely dressed in a red skirt and brown shawl, had sat quietly 
knitting during the foregoing conversation), ‘fetch me the can for 
the water.’ A bright tin pannikin was brought, and I insisted on 
accompanying Mrs. O’Brien to the stream, in crder to follow the 
whole ritual thoroughly. 

Crossing two fields, in which her calves and a goat or two were 

* I write it phonetically, as she pronounced it, not having access to an Erse 
_ dictionary. 
® i.e. confused, 
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grazing, we reached a small stream which, as is essential to the 
efficacy of its water, divided her holding from another ‘ townland.’ 
Standing on a stone by its brink, she stooped and filled her can, 
holding it in the contrary direction to that in which the stream 
flowed, and pronouncing the words ‘In the Name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,’ whilst at the same time 
she picked up three small pebbles from the bed of the stream. 
Then, regaining the inner sanctum of the cottage, she transferred 
both water and pebbles to a basin, and bade me bare my arm. 
Under her further directions I ‘blessed myself’ (anglic?, made the 
sign of the cross), and together we said an ‘Our Father’ and 
‘Hail Mary’; and then, placing my hand in the basin, she began 
slowly making passes down my arm to the finger-tips, first three 
times with the pebbles, and then three times with the water, which 
she dashed and sprinkled on my skin. Her lips moved silently 
the while as she repeated the secret charm. This done, we both 
crossed ourselves again, and once more recited a Pater and Ave, 
she adding aloud: ‘Holy Virgin, pray that this pain may be 
removed, Amen.’ She would not allow me to wipe my arm, 
saying it was necessary to leave the water to dry of itself; and 
when this was finally accomplished, and I had dressed again, 
we retraced our steps to the brook, into which she threw back the 
water and pebbles used for me, ‘In the Name &c.’; but this time 
with, not against, the stream. 

‘Ye'll need to come to me again, me lady,’ she said, ‘ for three 
times at the least’; and when I demurred on the score of distance, 
she added, ‘ Nine times is the due, but many are cured in three 
when the pains is not too bad.’ 

She further warned me that my arm would feel quite numb 
soon, and that after the numbness wore off I should feel little 
glourocks (i.e. twinges of pain) running out at the finger-tips. 
Having received this reassuring information, and deposited a liberal 
fee on her table, we took leave of the old lady, with smiles and 
promises to return soon on one of the three mystic days. 


Part II. 


Everything happened just as the wise woman had told me; for 
within the hour I felt a numbness all up my arm which lasted the 
whole day, and was succeeded by very sharp glowrocks indeed. 
I did not fail therefore to pay her the further visits which she had 
prescribed, being glad of the excuse they offered for chatting with 
her ; and many curious and interesting things I gleaned from her 
when her shyness wore off, and she realised that I sincerely appre- 
ciated and sympathised with her simple piety and old-world lore. 

The words of the charm itself I never could get from her, for she 
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said that if told to anyone (save as a bequest to her children for use 
after her death) the power of working the cure would leave her. 
But she said that it was ‘mostly made up of prayers to the Blessed 
Virgin,’ and I further gathered from a sentence which she let slip 
that it contains an allusion to ‘the water of Jordan that St. John 
baptized Our Lord with.’ She said that ever since His baptism, 
Our Lord had laid that power of curing pain on running water, and 
passed the knowledge on to His Apostles ; and that the faster flows 
the stream, the quicker will the patient’s pains depart. She said 
‘Some are more easily cured than others. For the ones that be’s 
hardest to cure, I do have to be fetching the water from the big 
sthream that’s the boundary between the two counties’; (meaning 
that the little sluggish stream would not have the requisite power). 

She has cured people for miles around, often having to take the 
water to the houses of those too bedridden to come to her; and has 
restored to them the use of their limbs. Once she was actually sum- 
moned to Dublin by a poor crippled man who had heard of her fame ; 
and is very proud of her one visit to the capital, where she had to 
draw the water from the Liffey, rather to the amusement, one would 
imagine, of the bystanders. But she added humbly, ‘I never boast 
of my cures. I only apply the matter and the form’ (ie. the water . 
and the words of the charm), ‘and God and the Blessed Virgin do 
the rest.’ 

Her medical lore was truly marvellous. She told me that for 
‘a swelling in the flank’ the traditional cure is as follows: A brother 
and a sister must take the patient down to a wet bog, and sink him 
in a bog-hole, and whilst the brother holds him up in the hole by 
placing his hands under the sufferer’s armpits, the sister must pelt 
him three times with pieces of turf in the Name of the Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. 

One curious charm for stopping bleeding I made her repeat 
several times, but the meaning of the second and third lines has 
become obscured, as verbal traditions so frequently do, through ir 
accurate recital, and no sense can be made of them: 


In the name of Jesus 
I mean the blood of Adam’s son was taken (?) 
By the blood of Jesus’ Son was shaken (?) 
By these words I do you charge 
Your blood no more to flow at large. 


If the nose bleeds, put your middle finger to the nostril while 
saying these words; for a cut, put the ball of the thumb to the 
wound. 

For a stitch in the side, hold a hot iron to the place, whilst 
pronouncing the following prayer :— 


Van vea, van vurabh 
Knock thee yeastha gullagh. 





vse ws ee ee 
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This was contributed by Katey; buat as she merely spelt the 
Trish words phonetically, and was ignorant of their meaning in 
English, I must leave it to students of the Erse tongue to un- 
riddle. 

The last and most amazing item of professional knowledge 
gleaned from Mrs. O’Brien was when, on one of my visits, I found a 
pretty child seated beside her door. To my inquiries as to whether 
she also was a patient, she replied that the child had been sent to 
her from a town some miles distant, to be cured of a bad place 
on her leg ; but that, as it proved on examination to be ‘the Running 
Worm,’ it was no case for her skill, but required the good offices 
of the seventh son of a seventh son, who alone can deal with this 
disease. 

‘So I’m keeping her here with me, me lady, and every day 
I take her up to old John Murray that lives above at Kilpatrick, 
for he’s the only man in these parts that has the power to cure 
her.’ 

The poor child’s leg, which she insisted on showing me, appeared 
to have been attacked with some ulcerous kind of swelling, which 
she assured me was caused by ‘a worm that runs up and down 
inside it.’® This diagnosis would probably have caused a doctor to 
smile, had he heard it, but the reason she gave of John Murray’s 
powers of healing it was sufficiently curious to warrant my including 
it here. ‘When the seventh son of a seventh son is born in 
succession to his six brothers with no sisters in between, if the old 
women are crabbit,’ as soon as he is born they will take a he-worm 
and a she-worm® and tie them up together tight in the infant's 
clenched hand, till both worms are dead; and then when he grows 
up he will be able to cure the Running Worm by merely leaving 
his hand on the place a time or two.’ 

‘ And how did you learn all these wonderful things ?’ I queried 
one day. 

‘I got them all from me mother,’ she replied. ‘She was one 
of the wisest women in Erin, and led us into all kinds of knowledge. 
She had the charm for the Raking of the Fire, and the right prayers 
and charms for everything.® She used to say them in Irish herself, 


* I am informed that the natives of India also believe in this disease of the 
‘Running Worm.’ 

* Knowledgeable. 

* She explained that these were the male and female of the common earthworm, 
of which one is smooth and the other ringed. 

® Shortly after collecting these items of Irish folklore, I became acquainted with 
that of the Outer Hebrides, through Miss Goodrich-Freer's valuable work upon those 
islands, and was struck by their similarity, which clearly shows how faithfully the 
Irish and Highland Celts have preserved the traditions common to them, though for 
many hundred years there can have been little or no communication between the 
sister races. ‘In the Catholic Islands,’ she says, ‘there are prayers for travelling, 
for following the cattle, for going to sea, for raking the peats at night, for rousing 
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but sure when we went to school we forgot how to talk Irish, and 
then she had to put the words into English for us.’ 
‘ And what was the charm for the raking of the fire?’ I inquired, 

and the words she repeated were these : 

I rake this fire as Christ rakes the people ; 

The Blessed Virgin in the end of the house, 

And St. Bridget in the middle. 

I lay the care of this house, and all that’s within and without 

With Jesus Christ until morning. 

I lay the care of this house, and all that’s within and without 

With Jesus Christ for ever and ever. Amen, 


adding ‘If you say these words every night when you rake out the 
peats on the hearth, your house will never be in danger of burning.’ '’ 

‘My mother,’ she continued, ‘ would never let us rake the fire 
with iron, we always had to use a wooden stick, for if there’s anything 
in the house, it can never come near to warm itself, if the fire has 
been raked with iron.’ 

With a thrill I realised what she meant to convey by that 
mysterious ‘anything.’ ‘The Little People, do you mean ?’ I asked, 
overjoyed at the possibility of encountering a relic of folklore 
beyond my wildest hopes. 

‘Just that,’ she said, and added, ‘did your ladyship ever hear 
how they came upon the earth ?’ 

Fragments of Rabbinical legends, 


Of Adam’s first wife Lilith, 


and their offspring, rose to my lips, but I checked myself, preferring 
to let her tell me her version. 

‘ Well, she said, ‘there was war in heaven once, because Satan 
and the bad angels wanted to sit on higher thrones than Our Lord. 
And God was angry with them, and bade St. Michael cast them 
out of it. So he threw them down, till at last the Mother of 
God, seeing how many had gone, cried out aloud, “ Son, Son, would 
you leave the heavens bleak?” So our Lord told St. Michael to 
stay his hand then, and let them bide as they were. So those who 
had fallen down into hell stayed there (they are the devils), and 
those who had fallen on to the earth stayed there, and they are the 
Little People, the leprechauns and pookhas, and some who were just 
them in the morning, the theory of saying grace carried to a logical conclusion.’ 
(Outer Isles, by A. Goodrich-Freer. 1902, p. 162.) 

© ‘Nothing strikes one as more strange in these islands than the mixture of 
religion and superstition ; and one realises, as in perhaps few other places, what life 
must have been in early days when Christianity was first superinduced upon Pagan- 
ism. ,.. The realisation of the forces of nature and the powers of evil are strong. .. . 
One of the most obvious uses of their religion was to play it off, if one may say s0, 
against the powers of darkness. . . . The spinning wheel is blessed when it is put 


away for the night.... the fire when the peats are covered up at bedtime.’ 
(Ibid. p. 230.) 
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toppling over into the clouds stayed there; and they cause storm and 
tempest.’ 

Here I interposed a remark to the effect that this seemed to bear 
out the belief current in ancient times that storms could be raised 
by magic through the powers of darkness, and that in Scripture the 
Evil One is styled ‘ the prince of the air.’ 

‘Yes,’ she answered, ‘it is well known that the bad spirits have 
power to raise storms and wind, but only God has power to calm 
them.’ 

‘ Another thing my mother told us,’ she continued, ‘ was never to 
go to bed at night without leaving a pan full of clean water in the 
house, for fear they might want it. For once some of them came 
into a house one night where there was a woman with a newborn 
baby, and when they wanted to wash it there was no water, so they 
washed it in the crock of buttermilk, and threw the buttermilk back 
into the churn to give the people of the house a lesson.’ '! 

She was greatly amused at my rapacious appetite for legends, 
prayers, charms, anything in fact that I could extract from her; but 
lamented that her memory for them was failing with increased age, 
and because, moreover, the people no longer spoke of these things 
amongst themselves as they used to doin her childhood. She said 
that she could remember the time when of a winter’s night the 
neighbours would meet round the fire and tell tales (evidently much 
as the Hebrideans do at a Ceilidh'*), and that when any guest 
entered they would say ‘ God save all here,’ to which the mistress of 
the house would reply, ‘And God save you kindly! Siz shees’ 
(? Irish for ‘ sit down’). 

Pressed for more tales, she could only recall two; one of them 
being the legend of Our Lady, St. Joseph, and the cherry trees 
which bent down to let her pick their fruit, too well known in 
England under the form of the Cherry-tree Carol* to need insertion 
here. The other was a legend of St. Patrick which I had not met 
with before. 

St. Patrick had a servant (so her story ran) who was one day 
chopping wood for his master’s fire, and bewailed himself because 
his axe was blunt. Of a sudden there appeared to him one clad in 
beautiful shining armour, who told him that if he would ask one 
question of his master, St. Patrick, he should have a new axe for his 
pains. The servant agreed, and the stranger then told him that the 
next morning, when the saint was saying Mass, he was to go up to 


" This identical legend is found also in the Hebrides: ‘It is not right that any 
person should sleep in a house without water in it, especially a young child. In a 
house thus left without water “the slender one of the green coat” was seen washing 
the infant in a basin of milk.’ (Outer Isles, p. 240.) 

2 C/. ibid. pp. 61-81. 

% Also known in the Hebrides. (Zbid. p. 216.) 
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the altar while he was reading the last Gospel, and say to him: 
‘ Master, what will be done with wandering spirits at the last day?’ 
The next morning the servant did as he had been ordered, and the 
Saint, turning round, answered him, ‘The wandering spirits shall be 
bound with chains in darkness at the last day:’ but added, ‘Who 
bade you ask me that question? It was an evil day for you when 
you agreed thereto, for now you go in danger of death.’ The 
servant related what had happened, and the saint told him that, 
in order to protect himself, he must dig a deep pit in the forest 
where he had been cutting wood the day before, and crouch down 
in it, laying his axe and the Saint’s own staff crosswise over the 
mouth of the pit, so that being under the protection of the cross no 
harm could befall him. The man did so, and when the evil spirit 
in shining armour came back to the place to learn the answer to his 
question (as it had been agreed he should do), he found St. Patrick’s 
servant safe under the shelter of the cross. Ina voice of thunder 
the spirit repeated his question, and when he had received the answer, 
he sought in his anger to slay the man, but could not come near, 
because of the sacred symbol which protected the pit’s mouth. 
So at last he was fain to depart, leaving the sharp new axe beside 
the pit in honourable fulfilment of his part of the bargain. 

She did not seem acquainted with any other legends of the 
Saints, but she told me of wonderful healing miracles performed at 
the tomb of a certain Father R , parish priest of K , close by, 
a very holy man who died not many years since, and who, when 
alive, had been known to cast out evil spirits from persons possessed 
by them. The people, she said, constantly scoop out and take home 
with them the clay from his grave, believing in its power of healing 
disease. 

Of superstitions, commonly so called, I could only gather two, 
viz.: that you should ‘never shake a grain of oats on the land of a 
Tuesday,’ and that ‘if you want a good potato crop’ (and who in 
Treland does not ?), ‘ you should always begin to plant them on Good 
Friday, even if you only put down the full of your hat of them.’ 

But she had great store of pious prayers derived, no doubt, from 
ancient sources ; of which I subjoin one translated from the Irish 
for use on Good Friday. 

‘I adore thee, O most precious Cross, adorned by the venerable 
and delicate members of Jesus my Saviour; sprinkled and stained 
with His Blood. I adore Thee, O my God, nailed to the Cross for 
love of me.’ This, she added, if said fasting thirty-three times (the 
number of years of our Lord’s life on earth) on Good Friday—but 
on that day only—will obtain the release of a soul from Purgatory. 

It was with deep regret that I at length bade farewell to the dear 
old woman, when I could no longer plead the excuse of the shetterhaun 
for my visits. (Whether this recovery was really due to her charm 
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or not, I cannot say, though the gardener solemnly asseverated that 
she had cured him completely, albeit he had to pay the full nine 
visits to attain this result). But I rejoice to have reaped this little 
harvest of old-time wisdom from one over whom the grave must soon 
close; the more so since every day such traditions are fast dying 
out. The constant emigration to America of the younger generation 
(her own children have all gone there except Katey), and the 
modern standard of education alike, have conspired to destroy the 
old admixture of simple piety and credulity. Nor is it to every 
chance comer that such shreds of it as remain will be revealed. 
Needless to say, nothing of the kind can be elicited by either 
chaff or that coldly superior tone (‘like God Almighty talking to a 
blackbeetle,’ as the Yankee profanely said) which the Saxon tourists 
or the Irish gentry—frequently descended from Cromwellian or 
Orange persecutors, as the unforgetting Celt well knows—too often 
adopt towards the Catholic native of the soil. But let them be met 
halfway with kindly sympathy—above all with, when possible, the 
fellow-feeling which a common love of the Catholic Faith imparts— 
and the warm Celtic hearts will open, and the poetic fountains be 
unsealed. 

So the hours spent in chatting with my old friend bore me on 
their happy flight straight back to that ‘ Celtic Twilight’ which con- 
trasts so sharply with the garish sunshine of our modern day. 


ERMENGARDA GREVILLE-NUGENT. 


Vou. LIV—Nv. 322 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE FOREIGN FRUIT TRADE IN BRITAIN 


British DIsTRIBUTIVE INDUSTRIES 


THE great failure of the British fruit crop this year, the extraordinary 
rise in values, and the phenomenal growth of the foreign fruit trade 
in this country may appropriately be utilieed to draw attention to 
the fruit-producing and distributing industries of the United 
Kingdom. The huge fruit trade of Britain has been built up and 
developed under free trade, and as fresh fruit is of vital importance to 
the teeming millions in our cities and towns, the industry has conferred 
many material and physical benefits upon the people. Although 
we now pay over 10,000,000/. per annum for foreign fruit, yet during 
the free-trade period the fruit-growing and retail fruit-distributive 
industries of Britain have progressed without a break, the commercial 


fruit lands of the United Kingdom have extended year after year, and 
the prices made for British apples are higher to-day than they have 
ever been in the whole history of the trade. Thanks to the 
stimulating influence of natural competition, the crop output per 
unit of surface has been increased considerably, and the quality 
of our fruits brought to such a degree of perfection that they have 
created a demand which is practically limitless. 


SUBSIDIES AND SKILL 


One of the most instructive features in connection with the 
import fruit trade of Britain is that since the Colonial Secretary 
subsidised the Jamaica banana boats with a grant of 40,000/. a year 
for ten years, the value and popularity of the competitive Canary 
fruit have increased remarkably. As I write the fruit importers are 
offering Jamaica bananas from 4s. to 8s. a bunch, while they price 
the Canary samples from 8s. to 15s, Here, then, we have an object 
lesson on the benefits of skill. During the week while 26,377 
bunches of subsidised bananas went into Bristol from Jamaica, 
135,776 bunches went from Jamaica to Baltimore, so that, although 
we pay the subsidy, America gets the fruit. Again, while 26,377 
bunches reached us from Jamaica, 45,521 came from the Canaries. 
Considering that the scheme of the Colonial Secretary meant 
competition with their fruit in the English markets, the Canary 
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cultivators met the new departure by increased skill in production 
and packing, with the result that the better quality product more 
than holds its own against the carelessly grown and carelessly 
shipped subsidised bananas. The position of the Jamaica banana 
industry has not been really improved through the subsidy, but that 
of the Canary growers has been strengthened in the English markets, 
Subsidies and protective tariffs make the producers careless. Com- 
petition induces skill, and the skilled producer is the master of the 
situation. 


Way British Frurir Growers Fai. 


Though the areas in the United Kingdom devoted to fruit and 
market-garden culture have increased considerably during the last 
twenty years, yet the foreign fruit imports have, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, been rising in the most extraordinary manner, and, as the 
recent statistics show, the bill presented for payment by the foreign 
fruit shipper in 1902 was vastly greater than it has ever been in the 
history of the trade. The fruit areas of the United Kingdom are 
represented jby 80,000 acres of small fruit and 240,000 acres of 
orchard fruit. At first sight it may be thought that the industry is 
more extensive than it really is ; but when we go into the matter and 
tabulate these orchard areas in a critical manner, we find that there 
is not so much cause for congratulation as is generally believed, for 
we can come to no other conclusion than that the growing foreign 
imports are the result of the failure of the British frait grower to 
efficiently satisfy the wants of the public through the trade buyers. 
It will be seen later on, when I come to deal with apples, pears, and 
plums, that these fruits have been imported in constantly increasing 
quantities throughout the last three years, and I have no hesitation 
in affirming that to a very great extent this increase is attributable 
to there being in many English orchards millions of worn-out, un- 
profitable, and unsaleable varieties of fruit trees which ought, in the 
interest of the whole industry, to be removed, As to the hundreds 
of thousands of fruit trees consisting of unsaleable varieties, a word 
or two is necessary before one can gauge the situation, and account 
for the firm hold that the foreign grower has obtained upon the 
fruit markets of the United Kingdom. Foreign apples, pears, and 
plums not only find their way to London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Birmingham, Hull, and Newcastle-on-Tyne, but they go to Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Bristol, Cardiff, Cork, Belfast, and Dublin. They even 
enter the very frait-growing districts, and are to be seen in the 
windows of the fruit shops in the villages and country towns. 


Tue Basis or Prorit 


When I inaugurated the fruit-growing movement, the first thing 
I did was to condemn the production of these useless varieties, which 
$r2 
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in nine cases out of ten are the real cause of the market glut. At 
that time, commercial horticulture as it exists to-day was unknown, 
and though, thanks to the propaganda of the fruit-growing move- 
ment, supported as it was by the issue of half a million leaflets, 
thousands of acres of the money-making varieties and improved 
forms of fruit tree which I advised should be grown for market work 
and profit have been planted, still there are millions of trees in 
existence which continue to yield an abundant supply of the unsale- 
able varieties condemned. They were planted under the old systems 
that I have exposed for years, and upon the advice of private gar- 
deners and gardening journalists who have to deal with fruit culture 
by quite a different method to that which the market or commercial 
fruit grower must adopt, if he expects to make his business pay. As 
I pointed out in my lectures in the villages, when I opened the 
campaign against the profitless systems which prevailed, the basis of 
commercial fruit growing is not quantity but quality, and the man 
who seeks to develop the industry on profitable lines must meet the 
wants of trade buyers and grow to satisfy the market need. I feel 
it incumbent upon me to say that at the start the movement was 
opposed by gardening journalists, and that it owed much of its 
success to the able and generous support it received from the London 
and provincial press ; without that help, British fruit growing would 
not be in the positicn it occupies to-day. 


HuGeE OranGE Imrorts 


The orange imports last year came into our ports in gigantic 
‘shipments surpassing all expectations. It is very instructive to 
watch the growth of this branch of the fraoit trade. In 1900 the 
arrivals were 5,090,386 cwts,; in 1901 they were 5,281,657; while 
in 1902 they were 6,518,067; showing a rise of 1,427,681 cwts. in 
three years. Last year’s supply cost us 2,358,709/., being an increase 
of 237,919/. over what we paid in 1900. The nature of these large 
shipments will be evident when I say that 5,000,000 packages of 
various sizes were needed to bring the fruit across in 1900, and more 
than 6,000,000 in 1902. While the contents of the packages sent 
in 1900 were about 1,500,000,000 oranges, those of 1902 contained 
no less than 1,800,000,000 fruits, making an increased consumption 
of 300,000,000 oranges in three years. Over 3,000,000 cases of 
oranges have been annually exported from Spain for many years, out 
of which I may safely say that on an average 2,500,000 cases have 
been imported into the United Kingdom. We have had quite three 
millions of cases of Spanish oranges on our markets in some years, 
and when it is remembered that, in addition, large quantities are 
despatched from Italy, the Canaries, and Portugal, one cannot be 
surprised at the extensive nature of the imports of this wholesome 
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fruit. The shipments go direct to Manchester, Liverpool, Hull, and 
Glasgow, as well as to London, and, without doubt, we eat more 
oranges per head of the population than does any other nation in 
the world. We obtain choice oranges from Jamaica, Australia, 
Palestine, and California also. The export of the Jaffa fruit exceeds 
300,000 boxes, and the output of the Californian orchards is about 
6,000,000 boxes. Now Florida again is in the field as an exporter 
of this fruit. When we consider the possibilities of Jamaica, Aus- 
tralia, and India too, there is no reason to imagine that there will 
ever be a scarcity of oranges in our markets. 


APPLE-GROWING INDUSTRIES 


Though England is the home of the apple, and though, as far as 
quality is concerned, the English fruit grower can laugh at foreign 
competition, the imports of foreign apples are greater to-day than 
ever they were. In dealing with the monthly imports we find that 
while in December 1901 the apple arrivals were 555,497 bushels ; 
in the corresponding period for 1902 they were 1,570,542; an 
increase of 1,015,045 bushels in a month’s supply. When we come 
to study the apple imports for the whole of 1901, we find that they 
consisted of 4,575,525 bushels. In 1902 the annual imports had 
gone up to 7,109,252, an increase of 2,533,727. The total value of 
the apple imports was, in 1901, 1,182,782/., while in 1902 it rose to 
1,923,482/., an increase of 740,700/., or nearly three-quarters of a 
million sterling for the year. It must not be taken that these 
imports consist of foreign apples entirely, for they do not. We get 
large shipments from Tasmania and Australia in the late spring and 
early summer. My old friend Dr. Benjafield, of Hobart, has 
informed me that when we can take 500,000 bushel boxes of 
Tasmanian apples alone, and pay a fair price for them, we can have 
them. Then the arrivals from Canada are extensive. However, 
after ample deduction has been made for the Colonial imports, the 
sum taken out of the United Kingdom for apples only by the foreign 
shipper is a large one. We obtain quantities of apples from Nova 
Scotia, and the Annapolis Valley is famous the whole world over for 
the quality of its fruit. It is mostly exported in barrels holding 
about three bushels each. Huge supplies of apples reach us from 
America, and we get the celebrated Newtown pippins from the 
Eastern and Western States, though the Pajaro Valley is the centre 
whence come the large quantities of the yellow-skinned variety 
which is marketed so freely for the Christmas trade, and sold under 
the title of Californian Newtown Pippins. Both the Canadian and 
American apple cultivators are busy extending their apple-growing 
areas. To-day there are 200,000,000 apple trees in the United 
States, set out in orchards, and, according to a late estimate, they 
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yield 175,000,000 bushels of fruit. It is justifiable to predict that 
when these trees develop, with an average yield of two and a half 
bushels only per tree, they will in five years’ time produce a total of 
500,000,000 bushels, or two and three quarter times the quantity 
they produce at present. If, with a crop of 175,000,000 bushels, 
they export 3,000,000 bushels, what quantity will the American 
apple growers ship to Europe then? Quantities of apples are 
exported from France, Germany, Belgium, and Holland, But they 
are poor in quality compared with the Canadian, American, and 
Tasmanian varieties. The Calville Blanc and Reinette du Canada, 
both very late dessert varieties grown in France and marketed 
largely in boxes in England, are well-grown, excellent apples. In 
the eastern and south-eastern districts of France these two varieties 
of apples are grown on dwarf trees and with distinct success. Some 
of the Calville Blanc grown on walls make fabulous prices in the 
Halles Centrales at Paris, but they are exceedingly fine, clear- 
skinned, and pretty. Want of space prevents more than a brief 
reference to the dainty little Lady, or Api, apples, which in earlier 
years used to be more plentiful at Covent Garden in December than 
they have been recently. These miniature fruits are to apples what 
mandarins are to cranges. They are flattisb, the skin when ripe is 
yellow on the shaded side, and deep crimson on the sun side. The 
flesh is crisp, white, sweet, juicy, and aromatic. They look very 
pretty packed in rows in one-layer boxes of twenty-four or thirty 
fruits, each apple nestling in a bed of dyed moss. They are not 
grown by English growers, though they could and should be. 


BANANAS BY THE MILLION 


The development of Jamaica by the fruit boats of Messrs. Elder 
Dempster and Co. of course added largely to the banana imports, 
because the contract under the subsidy scheme compelled these 
shippers to carry 20,000 bunches a month. This means just upon a 
quarter of a million extra bunches of this fruit for the British home 
markets. In 1900 the banana imports were 1,287,442 bunches. 
In 1901 they rose to 2,228,672, and in 1902 they reached a higher 
point than ever before, being equal to 2,805,700. Comparing the 
receipts for 1902 with those for 1900, we see that the increased 
consumption of last year over that of 1900 was more than a million 
and a half bunches of fruit. The greatly augmented importations of 
bananas during the last three years are quite equal to the gigantic 
increase in the orange supplies for the same period. It is true that 
the estimates of the orange imports are calculated by hundredweights, 
and those of bananas by bunches, and that the average weight of the 
latter cannot by any means be put at anything like that of the former, 
as the average weight of the banana bunches is not over fifty-six 
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pounds, Still the great increase in the banana supply justifies the 
conclusion that in a few years’ time the banana imports will exceed 
those of the orange, and I base this surmise upon the fact that the 
banana imports have not only been doubled since 1900, but even 
then leave over a quarter of a million bunches to the good. This 
cannot be said of any other fruit which has been imported daing 
that period. To realise the extraordinary nature of banana con- 
sumption in the United Kingdom, we must ascertain the number of 
fruits these imports represent, for of course they are all sold retail 
eventually by the ‘finger,’ as each single fruit is termed. In 1900 
the total banana ‘ fingers’ dealt with by the trade was 128,744,200 ; 
in 1902 it was 280,570,000, or an increase of 151,825,800 single 
fruits in the three years. Last year we paid 1,060,263/. for bananas, 
chiefly sent us from the Canaries and Jamaica. 


British GRAPE CULTURE 


The English grape grower has congratulated himself for years 
because of the great extension of the industry in the four kingdoms, 
and without doubt he has something to be proud of. I remember 
the time when the market grape distributors of Covent Garden 
thought the forcer a large grower if he had but five vineries 
100 feet long each. Now in the leading centres it is an easy matter 
to see ranges of vineries occupying acres. There are growers who 
think nothing of producing fifty tons of forced grapes annually, and 
there are thousands of miles of hot-water pipes used in grape-growing 
circles by the cultivators of the United Kingdom. In the Channel 
Islands grapes are grown on an enormous scale, The vineries of the 
late Mr. George Bashford of Jersey, with whom I was well acquainted, 
covered twenty acres. Though tons of other produce were grown on 
his land, it was quite usual for him to cut annually from fifteen to 
twenty tons of grapes. At Worthing, Swanley, Turnford, Finchley, 
Uxbridge, Tottenham, Whetstone, and many other well-known places 
in England, Wales, and Scotland even, grape growing under glass 
proceeds on extensive lines. Still the imports of grapes into the 
markets of this country are very large. The foreign grape trade has 
changed during the last quarter of a century, and the common 
Datch black and sulphury grapes have been superseded by the forced 
Belgian Gros Colmars and the French early black Hamburghs put 
up in little boxes, We get grapes from the Cape, but the bulk of 
the imported fruit is foreign, and, apart from that sent by the Jersey 
and Guernsey growers, comes from Spain. In 1900 the grape 
imports were 592,857 cwts.; in 1902 they were 636,932, valued at 
686,894/. The popular white hard-skinned Almerias, known to the 
public up to ten years ago as the ‘ grocer’s grape,’ are sent us in 
hundreds of thousands of half-barrels, packed in cork dust, and each 
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weighing from 60 to 84 lbs. gross. We also get small, white, 
sweet water grapes from Lisbon, put up in cases with sawdust; but 
the Almerias represent the bulk of the imports. The Malaga and 
Denia grapes have a good name in fruit-trade circles here. Almeria 
has exported 1,116,414 small barrels of grapes in a season, out of 
which 1,000,000 have come into the United Kingdom. 


ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL PLUMS 


There are no plums comparable to our home-grown plums, for 
they possess a fine flavour and are richer in sugar than the foreign: 
ones are. In Worcestershire, Cambridgeshire, Kent, Essex, Bedford- 
shire, Cheshire, Buckinghamshire, Norfolk, Gloucestershire and 
Herefordshire especially, many growers market thousands of bushels 
of this fruit in the season, and of Jate years the business has changed 
for the better, owing to the introduction of the more saleable 
varieties and dwarfer forms of plum trees, which I made the basis of 
my improved system of culture for profit when I inaugurated the 
fruit-growing movement. Still, though we get very early supplies 
of Early Prolific and the Czar, and late supplies of Coe’s Golden 
Drop and Monarch, the foreign plum grower had a firmer hold upon 
the English markets in 1902 than at any previous period. In 190} 
the imports were 263,700 cwts.; and in 1903 56,452. True, in 
1900 the arrivals were much heavier than in 1901, yet there is » 
distinct increase season by season since 1900, and the total value of 
the plum imports for the last year was 515,059/., or over a half- 
million of money. California sends us fresh plums, a distance of 
6,000 miles, in perfect condition, thanks to the refrigerator fruit 
cars in use on the American railroads, and they are put on our 
markets even-as late as December. The English plum crop is a 
heavy one, increasing each season ; but before we can hope to reduce 
the foreign bill for plums, the quality of the bulk of the home- 
grown fruit must be improved by better and more skilful culture. 
From the Continent we draw large quantities of plums every 
year, and the industry is a very important one, for possibly no fruit 
is more freely grown than the plam. We obtain shipments from 
Germany, Holland, and France chiefly, but, with the exception of 
the earliest kinds from the latter country, they call for no particular 
mention, the fruit being of very ordinary quality. The French 
grower, however, raises plums to perfection as far as his climate and 
soil permit. It is now generally known that in the environs of 
Paris the plum, and especially the Reine Claude or gage variety, is 
most extensively grown. In this and many kindred centres they 
are produced by millions of kilos each year. There are districts 
where the plantations of plums resemble forests. The ‘ Paris gages,” 
as the fruits are called, are sent to Covent Garden in small one- or 
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two-layer boxes, holding twenty-four or forty-eight fruits each, and 
are undoubtedly the best quality plums we receive from France. 
We get tons of gages in boxes, cases, round plum baskets, half 
bushels, and wicker pads. But the choicest are sent in boxes, pecks, 
and squares. The Orleans plum is also largely grown for export to 
the English markets, and coming in early secures a fair price as a 
rule. The Purple gage, or Reine Claude Violette, is also a popular 
variety. The California, Egg, and Kelsey plums are excellent in 
August and September. The plums from South Africa come to 
hand in prime condition and are of good quality. 


GENERAL STATISTICS OF PRODUCTION. 


So far I have dealt with all the most important fruits regarding 
monetary value. The orange costs us more than two millions 
sterling, the apple and banana over oue million each, grapes 
and plums both cost us more than half a million yearly. I now 
proceed to deal with the rest, all of which cost less than half a 
million, and, with the exception of the lemon and the pear, con- 
siderably less than that sum, each year. 

The lemon supplies remain stationary, as there has been very 
little change in the quantities imported for the last three years. 
In 1902 the arrivals were 1,003,288 cwts., valued at 417,049/. 
Compared with the orange imports the proportion is not so bad as 
one might at first imagine, for though we consume more than six 
oranges to every lemon, yet, in view of the greater popularity of 
the sweeter fruit, the lemon imports are by no means insignificant. 
The bulk of our lemon supplies comes from Naples, Messina, and 
Malaga. 

Though the pear imports were much heavier in 1902 than in 
1901, they show a very slight rise on those in 1900. In 1902 the 
arrivals were 491,906 cwts., valued at 439,536/. The bulk and 
the best of the foreign pears come from California and France. The 
culture of the pear in the United Kingdom is not nearly so extensive 
as it should be, though the best and largest pears can be grown in 
profusion in England, especially when the necessary protection 
against late spring frosts is provided. We get a few choice pears 
from Jersey and Guernsey, but the quantity is too insignificant to 
call for special notice. The trade in Continental pears has un- 
doubtedly been considerably interfered with by the Californian 
shipments. I might refer to the fact that there will be an absolute 
scarcity of pears in the English markets this December, and to such 
an extent that, were not the Californian samples to be depended 
upon for Christmas, there would be practically no pear supplies 
for the retail fruiterer. The French sender of late pears has in 
the Californian shipper a rival capable of monopolising the market, 
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for the supply seems inexhaustible, and, so long as paying prices rule, 
there will be no fear of a shortage in the future. For the last quarter 
of a century France continuously has held the premier position in 
the pear markets of the United Kingdom. Hundreds of thousands 
of tons are produced in the fruit districts, and the French cultivators 
make a special study of the business. We get pears from Germany, 
Belgium, and Holland, but they are of far inferior quality to the 
French, and are chiefly suitable for the cheap class of trade in 
industrial or crowded city centres. In Covent Garden one can stand 
in the Floral Hall and see thousands of cases of the famous Beurre 
d’Amanlis, William, Jargonelle, Louise Bonne, Beurre Diel, Bon Cure, 
and Duchesse, sold hour after hour by the fruit brokers there, in the 
height of the season ; and, in December, the late Easter Beurre and Glou 
Morceau, of excellent quality, and tastefully packed in layers in wooden 
crates, command high prices. But, for all this, the French pear trade 
at Covent Garden is nothing like it was, when I knew it, a quarter of 
a century ago. Then the best West End fruiterers paid high prices 
for the Beurre Magnifique, known to English fruit growers as Beurre 
Diel, an excellent pear, obtainable in October and November ; and also 
for the choice Beurre d’Aremberg, a pretty-looking and luscious-eating 
pear, on sale in December and January. True, we get samples of 
these fruits now, but competition has seriously injured the French 
pear trade. In September, for instance, when the French Williams 
are being marketed in Covent Garden in crates holding from 
72 to 108 fruits each, the Californian Beurre Hardy pears are on sale 
in quantity, side by side with them. In the Montmorency district 
pears are largely grown. At Angers, Nantes, about Paris and 
Amiens, at Leroy, and other places high-class pear culture is a 
paying industry. The growers send large quantities of best fruits to 
Berlin and St. Petersburg. To protect the choice fruit in transit 
oat husks are largely used, and each fruit is packed separately in 
paper. A few pears are despatched by Cape growers, and they are 
of the highest quality. 

It will no doubt be a surprise to many to learn that we import a 
fair quantity of fresh currants each year, and that the trade isa 
growing one. The fruits are chiefly red and black, but mostly 
black. France and Holland are the principal exporters of them. 
In 1900 the receipts were 64,462 cwts.; in 1901, 70,402; in 
1902, 76,080; whilst this year they were 76,419. In France 
red currants are grown more extensively than white ones, and 
the French agents despatch fair quantities from Bordeaux early in 
the season, in shallow cross-handled baskets. The black currant, 
however, is more largely grown in France than the red, and is 
exported to this country in fairly large quantities, as statistics prove, 
for the bulk sent us consists of the black kind. The output of the 
Montmorency Valley is enormous, and millions of pounds weight of 
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the fruit are poured inte the Paris market each year from this district 
alone. Within easy reach of Paris large plantations of currants 
exist. The French agents could send us fifty times the quantity they 
usually send, but the demand in France is very heavy, as the distillers 
use black currants largely. 

The cherry imports show a decline for the last three years. In 
1900 the arrivals were 242,525 ewts.; in 1901 they went down to 
212,683; while in 1902 they were only 166,359; and in 1903 
110,192. It is not an easy matter under present conditions for 
English growers to deal with these imports, for the simple reason 
that they consist chiefly of very early fruits, and are marketed before 
the earliest of the home-grown arrivals. The first which reach us 
come from the south of France. The cherry orchards of France 
occupy extensive tracts of land. Thousands of packages of cherries 
sent into the English markets are raised in the fruitful valleys of 
St. Erme, Outre Ramecourt, and Fourdrain. In the Noyon district 
they are grown in profusion, and quantities reach us from this centre, 
also from Avignon, Le Luc, Saint-Remy, and Vidauban. The Heart 
cherries are ready for export from the end of April. In June the 
cherry crops are enormous, and they are sent daily to market put 
up in little wooden boxes, lined and ornamented with stamped-out 
paper. They are on sale in London the first week of May at 1s. 6d. 
a box of 2 lbs. Hundreds of thousands of these boxes of cherries 
find their way to the London and provincial markets in the season. 
The exports from Maine-et-Loire are very heavy, and at a low 
estimate may be put at 25,000 Ibs. France is the chief shipper of 
cherries, but many come from Germany, Belgium, and Holland. 
None of them approach the English fruit for quality. 

The import strawberry trade is declining. A few years ago the 
French growers set to work to deluge the English markets with 
this fruit. In 1900 they sent us 52,225 cwts.; in 1901, 38,604; 
and in 1902, 40,211. This year they came down to 32,644. 
There is little prospect of this branch of trade developing, and by 
now possibly the French shippers are aware of the fact, for during 
the last three years they have lost money in their attempt to put 
these soft fruits upon our markets. We get quantities of strawberries 
from Holland also, but they are only suitable for preserving purposes. 
The very early Havre strawberries are attractive, but devoid of flavour. 
Much of the fruit is grown in the environs of Paris, at Sceaux, 
Chatenay, Bourg-la-Reine, Clamart, Marly, and at Orleans, Angers, 
Toulon, Nice and Bordeaux. At Plougastel the industry is assuming 
gigantic proportions, but attempts to secure profitable sale in this 
country through shipping to Plymouth have proved disappointing, 
mainly because of the soft nature of the fruit. Still they have sent 
us from 125,000 to 200,000 packages in one year. The rough straw- 
berries sent from Bordeaux in ‘boats’ and sold by the ‘brace’ (7.¢. two 
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boxes tied together), although obtaining a sale because of their 
earliness and cheapness, are too inferior for more than a passing 
notice. 

The apricot and peach imports are small. In 1901 they were 
13,463 cwts. ; in 1902, 16,187. The weight of this year’s arrivals was 
9,529. Nearly all these fruits come from the Cape and France. 
In France apricots are grown on an extensive scale, and are sent to 
us in small fancy boxes at the opening of the season, and later in 
larger packages called ‘pads.’ None of the Continental apricots 
possess any flavour, and French peaches are not good enough to 
command much attention in our markets. True, the peach-growing 
industry is an important one in France, and in Montreuil and Ecully 
the fruits are grown in profusion and are of fair quality. At Mon- 
treuil millions of them are grown on walls, but the English hot-house 
peaches are so fine and superior to any grown elsewhere that they 
must always rule the trade in our markets. In September peaches 
come from California, but they in no way affect the sale of home-grown 
fruit. In addition, we get peaches from the Cape which, though 
small, are fine. Paris draws her first supplies of apricots from Spain 
and Algiers, then from Provence and Gard, and the fruit is repacked 
for England. Later on the large arrivals for the season come from 
Triel, At most centres away from Paris, such as the district of 
Bennecourt, where the culture of apricots for sale is carried out on a 
large scale, the fruit is brought up on the spot by agents, who pack 
and distribute it as required through the season. In the departments 
of Lot-et-Garonne and Céte d’Or the fruit is grown for local sale 
and for export in large and increasing quantities. French apricots, 
in boxes of 20 and 24 fruits each, are on sale the first week of May 
at ls. 8d. and 1s. 2d. the box. 

It is curious to find foreign gooseberries marketed in this country, 
and yet during the past year the imports were larger than they have 
been since 1899. In 1901 the receipts were 21,735 cwts.; in 1902, 
27,557 ; and for 1903, 34,312. In the Dunkerque district goose- 
berries are grown on a large scale. From this centre they are 
despatched to the London markets, but they are only sent when they 
are green, as the early berries make high prices. 


TomaTo-GROWING INDUSTRIES 


The tomato I include as a fruit for the simple reason that it can 
be eaten raw, as the orange. The imported tomato is not, however, a 
dainty for this purpose. None of those with which I am acquainted 
can be partaken of thus except the early French samples, and 
they are limited. They come packed in one-layer boxes of fifteen 
fruits, tastefully put in paper shavings and pink-edged tissue paper. 
The Spanish, Portuguese and Canary tomatoes do not ripen up 
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sufficiently to be eaten raw with enjoyment. As a matter of fact, 
no imported tomato is fit to compare with the splendid hot-house 
fruits which are raised by English forcers. These solid, succulent, 
deliciously favoured and thin-skinned dainties are very appreciable 
and quite deserve inclusion under the heading of fruits. The foreign 
tomato trade has never recovered from the competition initiated by 
the home growers fifteen years ago. Previous to that time the 
Lisbon tomatoes sent us, packed in sawdust in boxes, were dealt with 
largely by the market salesman and retail fruiterer. The famous 
coral-pink, flat corrugated fruits were stocked in profusion by the 
distributor at the period named, and at Covent Garden the cleaning ~ 
of the fruit, for the purpose of putting it up in shallow boxes holding 
twelve pounds, was a special business. The corrugations of the 
tomato held the sawdust, and this was cleared away by the aid of 
ordinary kitchen bellows. It was nothing unusual to see doughty 
Covent Garden porters and higglers on their stands at five and six in 
the morning blowing the sawdust from the fruit in all directions in 
preparing for the early retail fruiterer. The trade in Spanish and 
Canary tomatoes was improved by the use of English tomato seed 
and newer forms of packing, but the business cannot be maintained, 
as the declining imports show. In 1900 the receipts were 833,030 
ewts.; in 1901 they went down to 793,995, while in 1902 they were 
as low as 783,894. Still the latter cost us 700,126/. I have 
referred to the competition.of the English producer, and the growth 
of the home tomato trade is certainly remarkable. Five and twenty 
years ago I saw tomatoes from Guernsey make 2s. and 2s. 6d. a 
pound first hand. At that time the tomato held quite a different 
position to that which it occupies to-day. It was a long time before 
the fruit became popular, and I have no doubt this was greatly due 
to the immature state in which so much was marketed in the early 
years of the industry. Thousands of tons of tomatoes are now grown 
in Worthing, Bexley, Swanley, Dartford, Turnford, Uxbridge, 
Ponder’s End, Edmonton, Hounslow, Twickenham, Waltham Cross, 
and hundreds of other centres. It is not unusual for individual 
growers to produce from 20 to 100 tons in a season. In Cornwall, 
Lincolnshire, Scilly, and many county centres throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, tomatoes are grown on an enormous and 
increasing scale. Some of the finest ever marketed come from 
Scotland. In brief, I estimate the total home output of forced 
tomatoes alone to be between 12,500 and 15,000 tons. That is 
equal to 28,000,000 Ibs. The output of Jersey is 1,000 tons, that of 
Guernsey 6,000, and the imports from these two islands are increasing 
every year. No wonder the foreign import tomato trade is in a 
decline, particularly when we bear in mind the superior quality of the 
English fruit. 
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Nut Imports 


The nut trade of the country is an important one, and when we 
come to deal with the total imports of them we find that they were 
larger in 1902 than they were in any previous year. The arrivals 
amounted to 33,147 ewts., valued at 1,191,687/. The nut imports 
come from various sources, including Spain, Italy, Turkey, and 
France. The first of the season are the green hazel nuts grown 
in the Var district, which are marketed in abundance in Paris. 
Quantities are grown in Provence, and are largely consigned to 
Paris and Bordeaux, and thence to London. The walnut trade is 
increasing. Kiln-dried walnuts are sent us in enormous quantities 
from Naples and France, and in addition the Grenoble nuts have got 
a good reputation in the trade. They come when walnuts are new, 
and are specially cleaned and marketed in narrow canvas bags. 
They also reach us in sacks, values depending upon the quality of 
the nuts and the number of kilos the bags contain. The commoner 
kinds of walnuts are used in France by the oil factors, and they also 
form an important article of food for the peasants in the season. 
The valley of Isére is perhaps one of the richest walnut-producing 
localities in France. The walnut-growing industry is at its best in 
the Dréme department, where the output is most extensive. I might 
say that during the last two or three years green almonds have been 


marketed in Covent Garden, and they are a great dainty. They, 
however, do not figure in the official returns. The nut supplies are 
very large and varied. There are Barcelonas, Spanish and Tiger 
nuts, almonds, filberts, cokernuts, and monkey nuts. As to chest- 
nuts, the French shippers export them in great quantities. The 
finest chestnuts are grown in Calabria, in Southern Italy. 


IMPERFECT OFFICIAL TABULATIONS 


I am sorry to see in the official statistics the entry under the 
heading of ‘Unenumerated.’ In 1900 it was represented by 
494,722 cwts.; in 1901 by 535,247; and in 1902 by 500,679; 
the latter of the value of 308,998/. I am loth to complain of the 
extensive nature of these imperfections of entry, but think that my 
further suggestions for improvement may again be acted upon. 
I am sure the defect may be remedied. Though the totals under 
this heading are less than they were in 1901, they are higher than 
they were in 1900, and that is not a good sign. Then, the entries 
under ‘ Unenumerated’ for the December periods show a continuous 
increase for the last three years. In 1900 they were 10,897 cwts. ; 
in 1901, 11,365; and in 1902, 14,948. This is a serious defect, 
and, in the interest of all concerned in the import fruit trade of the 
country, should be set right. By what possibility can anyone 
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correctly put the value of ‘Unenumerated’ produce for 1902 at 
308,998/.? The item is a large one, more than a quarter of a 
million, and must be dealt with at any rate by those who desire 
to know the extent of the national imports of fruit. Naturally the 
defect referred to is the reason that we cannot trace any mention 
of fresh green figs, which have certainly been sent more freely than 
ever during the last three years. They come from Italy, France, 
and Spain, and their tabulation would, considering the fairly large 
quantities grown at Worthing and in Guernsey, for instance, prove 
very useful. I think that the mandarin imports ought to be entered 
separately. There should be no difficulty in having this done, as 
these miniature oranges are packed in small boxes quite different 
from any other kind of package in use. The fruits come to us from 
Spain chiefly, and in large quantities. They are also grown in the 
south of France. Then there are pomegranates, lychees, custard 
apples, avocado pears, persimmons, mangoes, and even pineapples, 
the latter imported on a very extensive scale from St. Michael's. 
There are also fairly good imports of Spanish water-melons and the 
French Rock and Cavaillon. None of these fruits receive separate 
entries ; and so long as this is the case, so long will it be impossible 
for the general public to place much value upon the import sta- 
tistics. Imported apricots and pears receive entries, then why 
should the pineapple be excluded ? The pineapple trade of Jamaica 


is in abeyance at present, as far as this country is concerned, though 
the first arrival that was sold at Covent Garden by auction I in- 
spected and found to be of the highest quality. The skins of the 
fruits were delicate, and very pretty, resembling English forced 
pineapples. They were the smooth Cayenne variety. A large 
import trade may yet be done with these fruits. 


Our ForeicN Fruit BILL 


Having dealt with the separate values of the fruits sent into 
English ports, we can now gauge the extent of the business by a 
reference to the sum paid by the dealers of the United Kingdom to 
the foreign shippers. In 1902 the value of the total fruit imports 
exceeded 10,000,000/., though in this sum I include also the 
Colonial imports. According to the official statistics the value was 
actually 10,008,796/., and this sum I find after careful computation 
was paid for fruit weighing 16,000,000 cwts. In this article I have 
sought to simplify the tabulations devoted to imported fruits, and 
have introduced statistics, figures and calculations that are absolutely 
reliable, though not found in any published form. Refrigerator 
railway fruit cars and cool storage have revolutionised the frait trade 
of the United Kingdom, but unfortunately only the foreign shippers 
and growers take advantage of these facilities. I am much interested 
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in the development of improved methods of distribution. I received 
the first parcel of frozen, not refrigerated, pears that ever entered 
the English markets. They came from Italy. The freezing ruined 
their sale. We do things differently now. The foreign fruit shipper 
has agents in touch with most of our markets. They keep the 
foreign producers well informed of the wants of the fruit traders of 
the United Kingdom. The Belgian grape-forcing industry is carried 
out under the supervision and with the aid of English commercial 
grape growers, who have been specially selected and engaged to 
ensure production and marketing on English lines, and chiefly in 
English markets. Doubtless the one great want of the home grower 
is a perfect knowledge of markets and market methods, and though 
things have improved during the past twenty years in this direction, 
I am satisfied that the foreign fruit exporter in California, New York, 
the Canaries, and various produce centres in France, Italy, Spain, 
Germany and Holland, knows more about the wants of the fruit 
salesmen and dealers of Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow and Dublin 
than do the majority of English fruit growers. One instance will 
suffice. In December last choice Blenheim orange apples were 
advertised in a Herefordshire paper to be sold and despatched in 
sacks! And at that very time choice apples from California were 
sent to Covent Garden put up in one-layer strawboard boxes, with 
divisions, so that each apple was packed separately, as new-laid eggs 


often are, Each of these boxes contained eighteen fruits, and were 
eventually retailed in the City of London at 2s. a dozen, or 3s. for 
each box. We may expect to °ce the foreign fruit bill of the nation 
growing larger every year. 


SaMPson MorGAN. 





‘CASH ON DELIVERY, OR SHOPPING 
BY POST 


It is a novel and pleasant experience for me to have to invoke public 
opinion on behalf of the Post Office. The authorities at St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand are desirous of introducing the ‘ Value Payable’ or ‘ Cash 
on Delivery’ system, whereby, on a book or other article being 
ordered, say by postcard, the purchase is brought to the writer's 
door by the letter-carrier, who receives the price, which is remitted 
by the department to the vendor. 

But nothing can be done in face of the determined and, as wilP 
be seen, not altogether unreasonable opposition of an important 
section of the commercial population. 

Although my own mind has long been made up on the subject, I 
propose, utilising the views expressed to me from various quarters, to 
sum up briefly, without partiality or prejudice, what is to be said for 
and against the scheme. 

When first suggested in 1885 it was coldly received at the Post 
Office. By 1893, however, the icy barrier began to thaw, and Mr. 
Arnold Morley, Postmaster-General, informed me that he had been 
‘making inquiries into the working of the system in some of the 
Continental post offices.’ Conclusions are formed at St. Martin’s with 
a deliberation that suggests the deposit of a geological stratum ; and 
it was not till quite recently that Mr. Austen Chamberlain, then 
Postmaster-General, told me he would adopt the plan. He pointed 
out at the same time that nothing could be done towards carrying it 
into effect without the support of public opinion. 

The three classes concerned are, first, the public at large, secondly, 
the great City retailers, and, thirdly, the country shopkeepers. 

The purchasing public is believed to be unanimously in favour 
of the experiment. It would be strange indeed in these days of 
‘hithering and thithering’ (as Carlyle puts it) if any large number 
of persons objected to have time and money saved. 

‘A man with sixpence in his pocket is potential owner of the 
fair’ And so the possessor of a post-card would wear the fabled 
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‘wishing cap’; he would have at his command all the glittering 
stores of Oxford Street and Regent Street, nay, of every shop in the 
United Kingdom. And this without going a yard outside his door; 
which advantage is somewhat emphasised in this year of constant 
bad weather. 

Every lady will appreciate the convenience of being able to ‘shop 
by post.’ Of course such critical matters as the choice of silks, the 
matching of colours and jewels and the like, can hardly be transacted 
through the clumsy agency of the postman. But why should 
personal attendance at a shop be required in order to obtain a well- 
‘known book, a pound of listed tea, sugar, or other of the countless 
xitems in the domestic economy? She may, it is true, send fora 
ypostal order, but that is as troublesome as going to the grocer direct, 
sand there is the added cost of a letter enclosing it, which is only too 
frequently stolen en route. 

‘ In Germany or Switzerland, the housewife simply despatches a 
card, goes about more important business, and, with a speed that 
seems magical, the required commodity—anything, from the latest 
novel to a case of champagne—appears at her door. 

The great retail shopkeepers of our principal cities would be 
considerable gainers by the change. They would be saved the cost 
and trouble of maintaining convoys of carts, troops of horses, and 
regiments of drivers; they would receive the bulk of their orders early in 
the day ; and they would be enabled to do business with every part of 
the country. But the grand advantage which the Continental trades- 
man enjoys under the C.0.D. system over his English confrére is 
{not to speak of fraud and mistake), that to him bad debts are 
unknown. How much anxiety, private inquiry, bookkeeping, and 
county court work are thus saved, who shall compute? How real is 
“the benefit of the consequent reduction of prices, and the abolition 
-of the credit system, none will deny. 

Here is a rapturous letter addressed to me by a well-known 
Piccadilly magnate. I can understand my correspondent’s en- 
thusiasm ; but it is obvious that the Post Office could not be asked 
to undertake another labour of Hercules merely in order to find an 
additional 10 per cent. for the shareholders of two or three bloated 
concerns like Spiers & Pond’s, Whiteley’s, or the Army and Navy 
Stores. 


(Copy:) 
36 Piccadilly, London, W. 
August 17, 1903. 

Dear Sir, —We were highly gratified to read in the Times of the 15th inst. 
your able communication to the Postmaster-General on the subject of much- 
needed reforms, 

That which interests us mostly is the one which would provide for the 
collection of the value of parcels on delivery. , 
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If this system were adopted, we estimate that in our humble way it would 
benefit us to the extent of about 1,000/. a year. 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) V. Benoisr. 
J. Henniker Heaton, Esq., M.P., 
Carlton Club, W. 


It remains to consider the effect of the Value Payable plan on 
the interests of the country shopkeeper, a usefal, deserving, but, 
as regards the Post Office, somewhat neglected member of society. 
Is his apprehension well grounded that it would put the remnant 
of his seanty clientéle in communication with the metropolitan 
stores ? 

Let me confess to much sympathy with this class. Too many well- 
to-do residents in the country pay ready money in London, but 
expect the local shopkeeper to give them unlimited credit, as well as 
store prices—totally inconsistent requirements. There is something 
pathetic in the spectacle of the country grocer or tailor standing at 
his door, like the innkeeper in Monte Cristo, waiting for the cus- 
tomer who never appears. His case is fully set forth in the following 
remonstrance which I have received from the Hull Drapers’ Associa- 
tion; aide by side with which is an appeal to the opposite effect 
(that is, on behalf of the Value Payable system) from a body of 
certainly not less importance, the Advertisers’ Protection Society : 


( Copy.) 


Hull Drapers’ Association, 
Office: 1 Posterngate, Hull, 
June 18, 1903. 
Re Cash on Delivery Post. 


Dear Sre,—I have this day forwarded the Postmaster-General an urgent 
resolution with respect to the above matter, and I am also instructed to write 
you expressing the appreciation of my Association at your efforts re postal reform 
generally, but to point out that the proposed scheme of ‘Cash on Delivery’ post 
would be most detrimental to drapers, and to traders generally, for the following 
reasons : 

(1) That it would enable trade to be done from Paris, Berlin, and London, 
over the heads of the ordinary traders in our provincial cities and towns. 

(2) It would open still wider the door to fraudulent advertising. 

(8) That while no doubt useful in sparsely populated countries, in the United 
Kingdom even the remotest farm is constantly touched by the carrier and 
traders’ carts, &c. 

(4) The'traders it would detrimentally affect are most frequently the struggling 
ratepayers of our cities and towns, who are said to pay ten times more towards 
local taxation, in proportion to their income, than any other class of the com- 
munity. 

On these and other grounds my Association respectfully urges that this item 
of reform should not be advocated. 

I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 
(Signed) 8. J. NicHoson, 
Secretary. 
J. Henniker Heaton, Es}., M.P. 
3u2 
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( Copy.) 
Advertisers’ Protection Society, Ltd. 
October 5, 1903. 

Dear Srr,—A deputation of the above Society waited on the Postmaster- 
General on Friday last to advocate the Cash on Delivery system, and was favour- 
ably received. We shall be glad to know if we can enlist your sympathy and 
assistance, and whether you can give us any hint how best to go to work in the 
matter. 

Most of the members of the Society are taking such means as lie in their 
power to bring the matter before local councils and public bodies of any kind who 
may be more or less interested, and we hope that if we can receive some support 
and assistance from public men and bodies whose pronouncements will be imbued 
with some authority, we may eventually succeed in getting the Post Office to 
establish this much-needed system. 

Hoping to be favoured with your kind reply, and expression of opinion, 

I am, dear Sir, yours truly, 
(Signed) W. B. Warren, 
Chairman. 
Ad. Protec. Soc., Ltd. 
J. Henniker Heaton, Esq., M.P. 


No doubt our Hull friends’ fears have somewhat exaggerated the 
danger ; but it is well to know what they are. It is probable that 
some squires and parsons would prefer to deal with London. But 
it is also probable that the bulk of his customers would be faithful 
to the local tradesman (given equal prices and equal quality of 
goods), simply because they would get their purchases delivered at 
least twelve hours sooner. 

Accordingly, on my last visit to Australia, I was assured by the 
Postmaster-General that the ‘up-country’ tradesmen, who had 
deprecated the introduction of the system on grounds practically 
identical with those above given, had profited so much by it that 
they were now its most enthusiastic supporters. 

If I thought there was any risk of the extinction of the country 
shopkeeper under the plan before us, I would go so far as to advocate 
a reduction on postal commission on local (say within ten miles) 
V.P. business. But in no country that has adopted the system has 
it been found necessary to protect the country shopkeeper, who, in 
the competition for business, has the decisive advantage of being on 
the spot. Les absents ont towjours tort. 

J. HENNIKER HEATON. 





THE MAGPIE 


THE magpie is, with the one exception of the jay, the most striking 
in colour and the most graceful in form of all the members of the 
crow tribe. For reasons which are not far to seek, connected with his 
numerous enemies, he is nowhere exactly a common bird in England ; 
while, for reasons connected with his individuality, he is, happily, no- 
where quite unknown. There are few inhabitants of a country district 
who have not caught at least a distant view of his unmistakable shape 
and movements and flight ; and there are equally few inhabitants of a 
town who have not, at some time or another, seen a ghastly mockery 
of the wild bird, sorely mutilated and bedraggled, but still attractive 
withal, hung up, it may be, in a small cage against a wall, in a back 
court, and condemned to make sorry sport, like the captive Samson 
among the Philistines—while he can have no spark of merriment 
within himself—for the casual onlooker or passer-by. A caged eagle 
whose flashing eye is sadly eloquent of the far-away mountain tops, 
of pinnacles of rock untrodden by man, or of the boundless spaces of 
the air of heaven, is hardly a more melancholy spectacle than is a 
magpie, whose nature it is to be always on the move, always flitting 
from bush to bush, or taking huge bounds over lawn and lea, always 
inquisitive, always on the alert, always cheery, confined for life 
within a few square feet of space, with, perhaps, only one perch 
to vary his position, his tail torn and broken against his prison 
bars, deprived of half its length and of all its beauty, the brilliant 
white of his body begrimed with dust and dirt, till it has become 
@ sullen grey, and its iridescent and metallic shades of blue, 
purple, bronze and violet, reduced, to all appearance, to one sordid 
and sombre black. The cry of Sterne’s starling, ‘I can’t get out, I 
can’t get out!’ is, to him who knows and loves the character of the 
magpie, the pathetic undersong of every cramped and feverish move- 
ment of his body and of every humorous make-believe of his lissom 
and well-trained tongue and throat. 

Let us first look a little more closely at the form and plumage 
of the bird when he is fresh from his native haunts, and then try 
to pictare to ourselves, what is more important and interesting 
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still, something of his life-history, of his habits and his aptitudes, 
something, in short, of the heart and the brain—the latter, as in 
all the crow tribe, very highly developed—which lie ‘behind the 
feathers.’ 

It is difficult, except at the breeding season, to get nearer to the 
magpie than eighty to a hundred yards, and, at that distance, he 
appears a simple mixture of black and white, each colour laid on in 
broad and effective, and therefore conspicuous, patches, much au is 
the case with the oyster-catcher or sea-pye, the scaup and the 
tufted duck, the sheldrake and the merganser. But take him in 
your hand when he has just been caught, or killed, by his deadly 
enemy the gamekeeper ; or, better still, watch him from the distance 
of afew yards only,.as you can do in Norway—where he is a prime 
favourite, a chartered libertine with everybody, and, indeed, is almost 
domesticated—and observe how deftly these two ground colours are 
intermixed, and how delicately they are shot with other tints as the 
light glances across them. The head, the neck, and the upper breast 
are aglossy black, the prevailing colour of most of the crow tribe. 
The secondary feathers of the wing and the back are aleo black, but 
resplendent with bands of bright green, shading off into purple, blue, 
and deeper green. The lower breast and the under parts are pure 
white of the softest texture, and so are the graceful inner webs of the 
flight feathers. 

Even ‘thus far, the magpie will strike you as a bird of almost 
matchless beauty, but its greatest and most conspicuous ornament 
of all is its tail. The tail is considerably longer than the whole of 
the rest of his body, beak and all, and when the bird throws it jauntily 
upwards to keep it out of the damp grass, or uses it to help him 
steer ‘his way in his wavering, uncertain flight from plantation to 
plantation, it expands into the loveliest and most exquisitely shaped 
of fans. The two centre feathers are the longest, and’ of exactly 
équal length, while four others on each side shelve off in gradually 
descending scale, the whole of them aglow with half the colours of 
the rainbow. 

There are few birds whose habits have changed more or more 
rapidly, with the changing times, than those of the magpie. He has 
leatned+—a sure mark of high intelligence—how ‘to keep pace’ with 
them, and to adapt himself to circumstances. Observers of nature, of 
a century or 80 agd, speak of him, with hardly an exception, as one of 
the’ most ‘familiar and friendly of birds, fond of man and of his works 
and ‘never far removed from them, haunting the rickyard, searching 
the’*‘mixen’ for food, perching on the barn top, the occasional 
companion, and not always the enemy, of the hens, the ducks and 
the pigeons of the farmyard, his huge nest constructed on one of the 
old ash trees or elms which hem the homestead in, conspicuous yet 
secure. He was, in short, in England then, much what he is in 
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Norway now, @ canny or uncanny bird who might know a little too 
much of the private history and prospects of the farmer and his 
family, their! births, their marriages, and their deaths, but still, on 
the whole, a friend to be respected, to be entertained, and never to 
be molested, or molested only at the farmer’s personal peril. 

Now, all that is changed. He is always cheery still, but is yet 
the most suspicious and wary of birds, eye and ear always open, 
ready to detect, not so much the presence of his lurking prey, as 
the presence of his lurking foe. The gun and the pole-trap and 
poison and the other gruesome stock-in-trade of the gamekeeper 
have driven him off from all ‘ well-preserved ’—or, as I would rather 
call them, from a natural-history point of view, from all ‘ill- 
destroyed ’—estates: from all estates, that is, in which every larger 
animal which is not game, or which is not preserved for hunting, is 
dubbed ‘ vermin’—a name which ought to be reserved for the most. 
noxious and noisome of insects—and is, as far as possible, promptly 
and unscrupulously destroyed. It must be freely admitted that the 
gamekeeper has more excuse for destroying the magpie and his near 
relation, the carrion crow, than he has for destroying other noble and 
interesting birds, such as hawks and owls; for, during two or three 
months of the year, when he has five or six growing young to feed, 
he is an active and skilful bird-nester, sparing neither eggs, nor 
callow, or fully fledged young birds. But that his misdeeds, even 
during these three months, are much exaggerated is clear, I think, 
from two facts: first, that in Norway, and in other countries where he 
is protected and domiciled, there is no lack of young ducks, young 
poultry and young pigeons running loose; and secondly, because 
emaller birds never seem to regard him as their natural enemy, 
never mob him as rooks or swallows and martins will mob a hawk or 
cuckoo; or as: starlings, blackbirds, and thrusbes will, in their 
ignorance and-presumption, mob the stranger and belated owl. A 
magpie, with his very small wings and uncertain flight, could not catch 
any full-grown bird upon the wing, even if he would. Charles Waterton 
had thirty-four nests of the magpie, in one year, in his park, implying 
a sum total, when all had reared their young in safety, as they did, 
of over 200 birds; and yet nobody who knows the facts will deny 
that he had. other birds of almost every possible variety, and in 
exceptionally large numbers, including partridges and pheasants, in 
his domains. : 

Observe the habits of the magpie closely, through a glass if 
possible, during any of the nine remaining months of the year.. A 
bicycle, ‘run between two high hedges, will sometimes enable you to 
become the unseen guest of a whole family, disporting themselves 
by the roadside.’ What is yonder magpie tugging at in the middle 
of the pasture ?- It is a huge earth-worm, clinging as hard as he 
can cling: for dear life to the mother earth, which still protects two- 
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thirds of him. The magpie drags him from his lair, and, swallowing 
him piecemeal, hops off in quest of others. What is that other 
magpie doing, not pulling but pecking hard at something in the 
hedge-bank hard by? Mark the place as exactly as you can, go 
straight to it, and you will find the fragments of big snail shells, 
still sticky with the slime of their just-devoured tenants. Others of 
the brood are zigzagging over the grass, or flitting from bush to 
bush, prying into every nook and cranny, and picking up, now grubs 
and caterpillars in abundance, now a mouse, now a frog, now seeds 
and berries from the hedgerow. The father, meanwhile, or more 
probably the mother, anxious for, yet rejoicing, like Diana among 
her nymphs, in the presence of her numerous and beautiful progeny, 
beautiful as herself, stands sentinel on the topmost twig of some 
neighbouring ash tree, her lustrous tail waving gracefully up and 
down, never from side to side, as the breeze catches it, much as does 
that of a butcher bird, perched on a similar coign of vantage, or of a 
water wagtail scuttling over the freshly mown lawn, or among the 
stones of the rippling brook. Weigh in the balance, if such things 
ever can be weighed, the beauty and interest and cheeriness of the 
bird, and the good he does, during three quarters of the year, against 
any mischief he may do, during the remaining one quarter, by 
jessening the number of pheasants or partridges which are to be 
slaughtered at the annual battue, and say which scale will kick the 
beam. art D 
A word or two upon the name of magpie and other local appella- 
‘tions given to this sprightly bird. The subject, like most etymological 
‘questions in natural history, is of interest in more ways than one, and 
its investigation throws light upon the historic character of the bird. 
* Pie,’ or, as it used to be spelt, ‘ pye,’ is the Latin pica, a bird which, 
as early as the time of Ovid, who was a real observer of birds—the 
best, I think, in the whole range of classical literature—was believed 
to have the power of mimicking anything it liked, imitantes omnia 
pice. It took the form of ‘pyot’ in Scotland, where the oyster- 
catcher, which is so like it in plumage, so unlike it in character, is 
still called the sea-pyot, of pyanot in Northumberland, of pynot in 
Lancashire. ‘I saigh,’ so ran the Lancashire dialect, the Lancashire 
spelling, the Lancashire belief, in the year 1775, ‘I saigh two rotten 
pynots (hong ’um), that wur a sign of bad fashin, for I heard my 
gronny say houd oss leef o’ seeen two Owd Harries oss two pynots.’ 
As for ‘ mag,’ the other half of the name, it was given as a term of 
familiarity, probably also of endearment, half felt and half pretended ; 
pretended, in order to avert the evil consequences which might result 
from any expression of the opposite, just as the Greeks, by way of 
disarming them, called the Furies the ‘kindly goddesses,’ or the 
ill-omened left hand, the ‘ well-named.’ Mag is short for Madge or 
Margaret, which, in its turn, comes from the Latin margarita, a 
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pearl. The original form of the magpie’s name was magoty-pie or 
magot-pye, as we find in Shakespeare : 


The raven rook’d her in the chimney-top, 
And magot-pyes in dismal discords sung ; 


and in other easly writers : 


I neither tattle with jackdaw, 
Nor magot-pyes in thatched house straw. 


In fact, men called the pye a magot-pye, or mag-pie, much as we call 
a daw a jack-daw, a parrot a poll parrot, a tit a tom-tit, a wren a jenny 
wren, a redbreast a Robin redbreast. It should be noted that the 
magpie is, or was, called in Kent the haggister, a term of which I 
have no explanation to offer—unless indeed it be a corruption of 
eggister—while in Lincolnshire it is still called the egg-lift, a term 
which speaks for itself. 

The nest of the magpie is, in every way, remarkable. So large is 
it, so out of proportion to the size of the bird, and, to all appearances 
from below, so unfinished, that a legend has been invented to account 
for its incongruities and shortcomings—-so clever a bird, so unsatis- 
factory a nest! When the world was still young, so runs the story, 
the magpie, though she was sharp enough—too sharp, perhaps, in 
other things—found herself, I suppose by way of compensation, 
quite unable to construct her own nest, and called in other birds to 
help her. ‘Place this stick thus,’ said the blackbird. ‘ Ah,’ said 
the magpie, ‘I knew that afore.’ Other birds followed with other 
suggestions, and to all of them she made the same reply. Their 
patience was at last exhausted by her conceit, and they left her in a 
body, saying with one consent, ‘ Well, Mistress Mag, as you seem to 
know all about it, you may e’en finish the nest yourself’; and so, 
with its dome unfinished and unable to keep out wind and rain, it 
has, in consequence, remained to this very day. 

No one who imagined or propagated this legend can ever have 
climbed to a magpie’s nest, still less faced the difficulty of getting 
round it or above it on its lofty perch, of finding the small hole in 
its side, or of forcing his hand through it, often at the cost of much 
blood, and so reaching the grey-green eggs, freckled all over with 
brown, from five to seven in number, deeply and securely housed 
within it. I have climbed, in my time, to some sixty magpies’ nests 
at every stage of their construction and of the growth of their 
inmates, and I have never reached terra firma again without marvel- 
ling at the high constructive art displayed in them. At the bottom 
comes the layer of sticks so kindly suggested by the blackbird ; then 
a layer or some big lumps of well-tempered mud and clay binding 
them together ; and so on, sticks and mortar, mortar and sticks, in 
alternate strata, as though it were lath and plaster laid by an accom- 
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plished. plasterer. Then succeed thinner twigs and pliant ‘rootlets 
wound round the deep cuplike hollow, which can be reached only 
through a hole in the side, just large enough to admit the bird’s 
body, and fenced round outside by a perfect cheval-de-frise of the 
sharpest thorns the bird can collect, chiefly blackthorn. The whole 
is surmounted by a dome of sticks, loosely yet securely interlacing, 
not intended to keep out the rain, which is unnecessary, but serving 
as a perfectly secure protection against any larger bird of prey which 
might wish to force its way in, whether to suck the eggs, or to take 
possession of a nest so much better built than any which it can build 
itself. It would be a bold raven, or crow, or hawk who would attack 
the magpie through such a porthole in such a fortress. 

On oceasion, the magpie has been known to'outdo even the raven 
in his affection—I do not say for his mate—but for his home and 
for the offspring which, in germ, were housed within it. Towards 
the end of the earlier half of the last century, a pair of magpies built 
their nest within forty yards of a stable in Scotland. The owner 
tried—as gamekeepers skilled in their murderous ‘profession always 
do—to shoot the male bird first, sure of being able to get at the 
female, through her best affections, at his leisure, afterwards. But 
as the male bird took good care of himself and kept well out of shot, 
he grew impatient and killed the mother-bird. What happened ? 
The male magpie, within a day or two, sought and founda mate 
who was willing to take upon herself; at a moment’s notice, the 
duties of both wife and mother, and she at once began to sit upon 
the alien eggs. She shared her predecessor's fate; and the male 
bird was actually able to induce a third, and yet a fourth, helpmeet 
to perform the same irksome duties, and to run the same risks, with 
the same sad result. In another part of Scotland a:still moreextra- 
ordinary case occurred. The date, the place, and the names of -the 
landowner and the gamekeeper concerned are all given, in this 
case, as in the other, by Macgillivray.' The male bird managed. to 
escape the gamekeeper, but no less than six successive female 
magpies were shot sitting, one after the other, on the same eggs. 

The questions which occur to one, in connection with such a 
strange story, are legion; but questions, I fear, they must always 
remain. How could the male bird find a disengaged female at that 
time of year at all, and, still more, at so short a notice? How did 
he make her understand what she was:wanted for? What argu~ 
ments did he use? Did this new Bluebeard ‘ upon compulsion ’ feeb: 
any compunction of conscience in luring one bird after another to 
marriage, to motherhood, and to death? Were the birds related to 
him before, and, if so—the most likelyexplanation, I think, of all 
—did each member of this strange stock recognise the: paramount: 
and overmastering obligation of preserving the family: at all srrevnian 
) British Birds, i. 570. 
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an obligation which, as Maeterlinck tells us in his fascinating work The 
Life of the Bee, is falfilled in the most self-forgetful—nay, self-annihi- 
lating—-spirit by the bees? Perish the individual, perish any number 
of individuals, but let the stock survive! We know not; but again 
I would remark how inscrutable are the hearts and minds of animals ; 
of birds above all other animals; and of the members, as it seems 
to me, of the great corvine genus, above all other birds ! 

The magpie has been known, under special circumstances, to 
transfer her parental affections from her own young, which she had 
lost, to those of another bird. A brood of young ravens, which had 
been taken from their nest, were being brought up in a cartshed by 
the carter’s boy who had taken them. The young of a magpie, who 
had happened to build her nest near the shed, were taken and 
destroyed by the same boy. The bereaved parents hearing ‘the 
young ravens which cry,’ and which, at that stage of their growth, 
seem never to be satisfied, consoled themselves, it is to be hoped, 
in some measure for their own loss, by assiduously supplying the 
wants of the ‘ravenous’ young birds, till they were removed from the 
shed by their owner. 

On one oceasion, an old magpie’s nest gave shelter to a tenant 
more unlike to herself even than an owl ora starling. It had been 
noticed that an exceptionally fine fox, found in the same cover time 
after time, gave the same splendid cross-country run, making the same 
points, reaching the same plantation, and then always disappearing 
at the same spot in it, beyond which neither eyesight nor scent 
could track him. One day however he forgot, for the first and last 
time, the length of his brush. His tail was espied hanging out of 
the hole in an old magpie’s nest to which, when hard put to it, he 
had managed to climb, and in which he had now, once too often, 
claimed the right of sanctuary. Poor Reynard was ‘caught at 
last.’ 

When the magpie is building or laying, it is difficult to find her 
at home, she slips off at the first alarm; but when once she has 
begun to sit, it is as difficult to get her out of the nest, as it was 
before to find her in it. ‘Her strength’ and safety, she thinks, and 
rightly thinks, as does a squatting covey of partridge, ‘ is to sit still.’ 
Repeated blows of a stout oak stick on the trunk below often fail to 
dislodge her. I have, many times, climbed halfway up the tree, and 
on one occasion have even touched the nest itself, before she went off. 
Is she more anxious about her own life; which, indeed, at this time 
of year:is ‘in jeopardy every hour, or that of her young? A game- 
keeper will sometimes fire one barrel of his gun right up through the 
nest, hoping to make short work of her; but, at that height, the 
nest, owing to its ‘armour-plating,’ its successive layers of sticks 
and plaster, often turns out to be shot-proof. Out dashes the bird, 
and dropping down perpendicularly ten feet or so, as if shot, flurries 
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or misleads her foe, and then, putting rapidly the trunk of the tree 
between herself and him, often escapes the second barrel unhurt. 
Unfortunately, it is as easy to poison or trap a magpie as it is 
difficult to shoot her. Her dead body forms one of the commonest 
and most conspicuous trophies of the gamekeeper’s ghastly gibbet ; 
and so it comes about that whole estates in Dorset and in other 
counties, and many wild tracts of moorland and woodland which 
are admirably suited to her habits, and whose charms would be 
indefinitely enhanced by her presence, seldom catch a glimpse of 
her graceful movements or her exquisite plumage. 

There is nothing in nature quite like the magpie’s chatter or 
clatter of short quick notes. Mr. Hudson compares it to the sound 
of a wooden rattle or to the bleating of a goat, with a dash of the 
human voice—the guttural voice of the negro—thrown in. One of 
her English names, ‘ magot,’ and one of her French names, ‘ margot,’ 
fairly represent the sound; while two of her other colloquial names, 
‘ chatter-pie’ and ‘ nan-pie,’ express sufficiently the popular opinion 
as to her loquacity. Harsh and rasping the note no doubt is, but 
it is suggestive of much that is delightful in the country side. 
Strangely enough, it has often proved of use to her most deadly foe, 
the gamekeeper ; for it is her habit, when she sees a skulking enemy, 
to chatter vehemently, to follow him about, and worry him till he 


has disappeared. Many a stoat, a dog, a cat, sometimes even a 
lurking poacher, has been discovered by the gamekeeper, guided by 
her easily recognised note of alarm. May not Shakespeare have had 
at least an inkling of this habit of the magpie when he says : 


Augurs and understood relations have 
By magot-pyes and choughs and rooks brought forth 
The secret’st man of blood ? 


A flock of wood-pigeons, of peewits, of starlings, will rise in a 
body from a field, and make off, when they hear the magpie’s note of 
alarm, and so, perhaps, escape some youthful sportsman who may be 
creeping down the hedge to have a sly shot at them. The sight of 
a fox—perhaps because the magpie recognises in him her worst rival 
in point of astuteness—seems to throw her quite off her balance, and 
makes her more than ever voluble. She has sometimes been observed, 
with great want of magnanimity, not unshared however by other 
‘higher’ animals, tomake repeated dashes at a beaten fox, when he is 
labouring over his last fallow ; and, more than this, she has sometimes, 
by her scolding, guided the huntsman and the hounds, when they 
were at fault, to the spot where exhausted, but still intrepid, he is 
lying down and awaiting his final agony, his mind made up ‘to 
fight in silence and in silence die.’ 

On the wide expanse of Puddletown or ‘Egdon’ Heath, which 
I described, in a previous article, as being one of the last refuges of 
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the raven in Dorset, there are a large number of deep circular pits, 
dispersed at intervals over its surface, without an angle in the whole, 
and tapering down to a comparatively narrow point. They are not 
the work of human hands, but geologists are not yet agreed as to 
their exact cause. One of them, Culpepper’s Bowl, is large enough 
to conceal an ambuscade of a thousand men, and is deep enough to 
hide from view the well-grown oaks or mountain-ashes which grow 
within it. Some of these pits lie concealed ‘under the greenwood 
tree,’ all of them are ‘ far from the madding crowd ;’ and are still, in 
their little way, sanctuaries of wild life. The shelving banks of 
sand and peat are clothed in summer with bracken which often out- 
tops the head, and are honeycombed with rabbit burrows. At the 
bottom of one of them a fox may often be found taking his siesta, 
after his night-long wanderings, safe from the ‘ view-halloo,’ and with 
his favourite prey, should he need it, close at hand; while, at the 
bottom of another, I have often disturbed a roe-deer, a truant from 
the neighbouring Yellowham Wood, where, as in most of the larger 
covers in Dorset, they are to be found in numbers ; for Dorset, alone 
of English counties, can boast of the exquisitely graceful roe-deer 
as a familiar and a permanent inhabitant. In one of the gnarled 
or stunted hawthorn bushes, which grow within the pit, safe from 
every wind that blows, and heavily laden, sometimes by the over- 
mastering ivy, sometimes by the luxuriant honeysuckle, which 
lavishes its sweetness on the air around, the ‘bush-magpie’ often 
makes her nest, scarcely to be distinguished amidst the leafy tangle. 
Here, and perhaps only here, as far as my experience goes, you can 
stand on terra firma, and look down upon the dome of the magpie’s 
nest immediately below you ; you can all but see into it. 

The surroundings of these pits are in perfect harmony with the 
pitsthemselves. Lie down half buried in the heather, or amidst the 
dwarf gorse—which, in autumn, is festooned with streamers of the 
delicately tinted dodder—and you will see, after an interval, the other 
magpie flitting in slow flight and curracking merrily as he flies, from 
pit to pit, or from bush to bush, or perched upon the top of a holly, 
his tail fully spread, and swaying gracefully up and down, as it fans 
or is fanned by the passing breeze. In the hollow of the moor below, 
you may watch a circle of herons, perhaps twenty in number, 
gathered together from the rich valley of the Frome which lies 
beyond and has given them a good night’s fishing, waiting patiently 
for the approach of evening, and with Duddle plantation, in which 
so many of them have been, and, I hope, so many more of them will 
be safely reared, full in their sight. You may see the mallard 
wheeling in narrower and ever narrower, and lower and ever lower 
circles, as he nears the bed of heather, in which his mate, or one of 
his mates, is sitting on her eggs; and best of all, if you are very 
lucky, once perhaps in a month, you may hear far overhead the 
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sepulchral croak of a pair of ravens who are on a passing visit from 
the sea-cliffs to Millicent Clump, or Raven Tarn, where they, and 
perhaps the long line of their ancestors, have been born and bred. 


Fortunes of empires often hung 
On the magician magpie’s tongue. 


And no sketch of the magpie would be complete if it failed to 
say something of the folklore, of the legends, the superstitions, and 
the attributes, self-contradictory though they often are, which have 
attached themselves to the bird at different times and in different 
countries. Her geographical range is not much inferior to that of 
the raven, stretching as it does from the Western United States, over 
the whole of Europe and over two thirds of Asia, right away to 
Formosa or Hainan. The poet therefore was geographically accurate 
when he said, ‘the magpie scatters notes of presage wide.’ It 
would never do for the magpie, pert, prying, pushing, inquisitive, 
acquisitive bird that she is, to be behind anybody else in anything ; 
and if the history of the raven begins with Noah, hers must do so 
also. She was the only bird—so runs the legend—who refused to 
enter the ark when Noah bade her, but preferred to stay gossiping 
on its roof about the drowning world. The patriarch rebuked her 
for her contumacy, her self-will, her evil example ; and, ever since, 
she has been what she is, a bird of mystery, of suspicion, of omen— 
of what kind of omen in any particular case it is safer not to say 
till you see what comes after it. 

In one of the hymns of the Rig Veda, the earliest of the Hindu 
scriptures, the magpie is a bird, now of good, now of evil influence 
On the one hand, she is the harbinger of consumption and disease 
on the other, when a witch has deprived two young princes, in their 
sleep, of speech and life, it is two magpies who are sent, like the two 
ravens, the messengers of Odin, to procure the ‘ water of speech’ 
and ‘the water of life,’ and so undo the evil work. In German 
mythology, she is a bird of the infernal regions, now changing 
herself into a witch, now acting the part of the traditional 
broomstick, and carrying a witch through the air, upon her back. 
But she is never represented as wholly bad; she is white as well 
as black, a ‘motley’ in fact: a beneficent as well as a malignant 
influence, and she gives warning by her chatter—and here the folk- 
lore is based on facts, as we have already seen—of the prowling 
of the wolf, or of the unexpected advent of a guest. ‘When 
the pie chatters,’ says an old proverb, ‘we shall have guests.’ In 
Italy, she is proverbial for her tittle-tattle. Hence her name 
gazza, or chatterer, from which again comes the word gazzetta, or 
‘ gazette,’ for a newspaper which, like the bird, reveals secrets. In a 
large part of France, where people go out, in sporting dress, to kill 
the thrush, the robin, and the skylark, and welcome the swallows, 
upon their return, in springtime, to their shores, by wholesale massacre 
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on electric wires set up for the purpose, the magpie is the only bird, 
large or small, which does not seem to wear a hunted look. Her nest, 
which manages to cling somehow to the lopped and scarecrow poplars, 
which the inhabitants fancy to be trees, is, in the eyes of the lover of 
birds, one of the few alleviations of a railway journey through large 
tracts ofa country, which, if God madeit beautiful, la belle France, man 
has done his best to make unattractive or even hideous, by depriving 
it of its hedges, its bushes, its woods, and its birds. In Poitou, it is 
said that a trace of ‘ pye-worship’ still survives. A bunch of laurel 
and heather is hung on the top of a high tree ‘in honour of the 
pye,’ because, there too, her chatter warns the people of the wolf’s 
approach, ‘Portez,’ so runs the saying, ‘la crépe [pancake] & la 
pre.”® 

Throughout Scandinavia, as I have shown, the magpie is a universal 
favourite, a bird of good omen, and all but a member of the family. 
A sheaf of corn is tied to the top of every house or outhouse at 
Christmas, that she may share in the festivities of the season. A 
story told in the Standard of the 26th of January, 1877, shows, better 
perhaps than anything else, the queer insight and the quaint revenge 
which popular belief attributes to this eerie bird. A lady, then still 
living near Carlstadt; in Sweden, had insulted a Finn woman, who had 
come into the court of her house to ask for food, by telling her to take 
the magpie, which was hanging in a cage, and ‘eat that.’ The Finn 
took the magpie and disappeared, after casting an evil eye at the 
lady, who had managed to throw scorn at once upon her own 
well-known magical powers and those of the ‘ magician’ bird. 
Nothing happened at the time. The lady had all but forgotten the 
occurrence ; but not so the Finn and the magpie. One day, the lady 
noticed that, when she went out, a magpie placed itself in her path. 
The same thing happened day after day, and the first magpie was 
soon joined by others. Misgivings arose in her mind, and she tried, 
by various devices, to frighten them away. The more they multi- 
plied, the more she tried to get rid of them ; and the more she tried 
to get rid of them, the more they multiplied and grew. Wherever 
she went she was attended by these strange and importunate retainers. 
They perched upon her shoulders, they tugged at her dress, they 
pecked at her ankles. In sheer desperation, she shut herself up in 
the house ; but they waited outside, and when the door was opened, 
in they hopped. At last, she took to her bed in a room with closed 
shutters, and, even then the magpies kept tapping, tapping outside. 
How the story ended we are not told; probably by a premature 
death, ard a funeral attended in force by the triumphant magpies. 
In any case, the magpie must have been safe from insult and from 
injury, in that district at least, for a long time to come. 

* Cp. Ornithological Mythology, by Angelo de Gubernatis, ii. 254 sq. Grimm's 
Teutonic Mythology, ii. 675. Brand's Popular Antiquities, iii. 215, T,. F. Thiselton- 
Dyer’s English Folklore, p. 81 sq. 
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But it is the popular belief in England which interests us most, 
and which throws most light on the habits of the bird. There are few 
children who have not heard the lines which run, albeit with many 
variations : 

One for sorrow, 

Two for mirth, 

Three for a wedding, 

Four for a birth, 

Five for Heaven, 

Six for Hell, 

Seven for the de’il’s own sell. 


A bad look-out, you may say; but some of the variations of the 
later lines, as for instance— 

Five for a fiddle, 

Six for a dance, 


Seven for England, 
Eight for France— 


make the bird to be, on the whole, one of good rather than of 
bad omen. All versions however agree that if you see a single 
magpie you must look out for storms. Wordsworth himself, a 
close observer and a great admirer of the bird, who sings how ‘the 
magpie chatters with delight,’ and again, how ‘the jay makes 
answer, while the magpie chatters,’ would have been sorry on his 


‘ Excursion ’ to meet with a solitary specimen of the magpie. 


I rejoiced 
When two auspicious magpies crossed my way. 


Happily, a magpie is very seldom to be seen by himself, and that 
for the most creditable of all reasons, his fondness for his family. 
Magpies, like ravens and like owls, pair for life, and they are as 
fond of their young as they are of one another, keeping them 
together for several months, sometimes even till the next breeding 
season calls them to new scenes and duties new. The parent birds 
are never, except by the merest accident, out of sight of each other. 
If you look carefully, therefore, it is generally easy to turn your 
sorrow into mirth; and, if not, you can at least do something to 
avert or mitigate the evil consequences. If you are a Dorsetshire 
peasant, you will respectfully raise your hat; if Devonshire, you 
will spit over your right shoulder three times, and mutter a mystic 
distich ; if a Yorkshireman, you will reverentially make the sign of 
the cross upon your breast, or cross your thumbs; while elsewhere 
you will turn three times round, and so on ad infinitum. 

There is however, I have reason to believe, in spite of the great 
sociability of the bird, such a thing or such a portent as a 
permanently solitary magpie, a ‘solitary’ by choice or by conviction. 
One such is often to be seen in a valley, not a mile from Bingham’s 
Melcombe, the place where I am now writing; nor have I ever seen 
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him so frequently as I have since I began this essay. Does he know 
what I am doing, and has he any remarks to make about it? How 
one wishes, if he had, that one had ears to hear! But, whatever be 
the cause of his solitary life—age, disease, disappointment, de- 
spondency, bereavement, moroseness—I feel little doubt that the 
hermit disposition which comes, once and again, upon men who 
have seen and shared too much in the follies of the world, which 
comes upon almost all animals when they feel the approach of 
death, does sometimes creep over even this most sociable of birds. 
With the hermit’s life, this particular magpie seems to have 
adopted something also of the hermit’s mind and manner. He is 
less excitable, less upon the move. You do not see him hopping in 
long bounds over the down. You do not hear his cheerful ‘ currack’ 
or ‘margot.’ He has no one to call to, no one to ‘dofor’ him. He 
has, apparently, no relations, no friends. He must have taken a 
vow of silence as well as of celibacy. Like the ‘ Bachelor’ in the 
poem of the grand old Dorset poet, William Barnes, you may see him 
Slinken on! blinken on! thinken on! 
Gloomy and glum, 
Nothen but dullness to come. 

In the very same valley, and often not far from this ‘ solitary,’ is 
another illustration of my point, asolitary heron. It may be objected 
that the heron is, by nature, except at the breeding season, as 
solitary as a magpie is, by nature, sociable ; and so, in some little 
measure, it is. Buta heron is almost always within eyeshot or ear- 
shot of his fellows. If, in wild-fowl shooting, you disturb a heron 
from the ditch in a water meadow where he has speared a water 
vole, an eel, or a troutling, he rises generally with a loud cry of 
alarm, which will be heard by his fellow who is fishing or dozing in 
a similar ditch a quarter of a mile away. You will hear an 
answering cry; and, within a few moments, you will see not one, 
but a pair or more of herons flapping slowly and majestically 
through mid air, But no one has ever seen this particular heron 
with or near a mate. No other heron is to be found, even asa 
casual visitor, within three or four miles of him. He has, 
apparently, no kith or kin—I wish I could add that he has no 
enemies, but he has escaped them hitherto. The brook, the 
Devilish or Dewlish, which flows through the bottom of my garden 
and by which he generally takes his stand, is a meagre one, very 
scantily supplied with fish, but there he is, year in, year out. He 
must be as content with a hermit’s fare as he is with a hermit’s life. 

One more illustration I can give, as also within my own knowledge. 
It is that of a bird which you would least of all expect to submit to 
anything of the kind, the easy-going, pleasure-loving, daintily step- 
ping, heavily feeding, arch-polygamist, the cock pheasant. Like a 
prematurely worn-out king or baron in the Middle Ages, this 
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particular bird, a few years ago, took it into his head to retire from 
the world—from - his world, the jealousies, we will suppose, the 
rivalries, the tittle-tattle of the inmates of his harem—and took up 
his abode in a remote wood, where you might as well expect to find 
a hen pheasant, as you might to find a woman, a cow, a mare, a sow, 
or any other animal of the female sex, among the monasteries and 
monks of Mount Athos. His solitude however lasted only for a year. 
He fell to the gun, among the rabbits who were, to all appearance, 
his only,companions. I am bound to say that there were no signs 
of self-mortification about him. He was fat and well-liking and in 
full beauty of plumage; and, if he died in any sense in the odour of 
sanctity, it was in that of Friar Tuck, rather than of St. Anthony or 
St. Benedict. 

I throw out these observations on what I believe to be ‘hermit 
birds’ for what they may be worth, hoping that some one may be 
able either to contravene or illustrate them further. 

A few words only upon the magpie as a pet; for so much that I 
have said upon the raven, in that capacity, applies to her. She has 
the same sort of sociability, the same secretiveness, the same thirst 
for education — of a certain kind—the same inherent and ineradicable 
love of mischief. Not that, in intellect and strength of character, 
she is, in any way, equal to the raven. Fun she has in abundance 
but hardly humour. Conscious humour, that high and rare gift of 
man which interpenetrates and colours everything in life, is, I think, 
possessed, in germ, by the raven and the raven alone. You see it 
in his eye, in the pose of his head, in his walk, in every movement of 
his body.. The eye of the magpie is, like the wit of Dickens, always 
on the move, nervous, excitable, glittering, scintillating. The eye 
of the raven is like the humour of Goldsmith ; it has a far-away look, 
it dreanis, it thinks, ‘it bodes and it bodes,’ it all but smiles. The 
magpie will pick up many words or even sentences; and the old 
superstition that she will only talk, or talk well, if her tongue is 
slit with a thin and sharp silver sixpence, died a natural death 
about the time that the coins of the realm had to be ‘ milled,’ and 
so were rendered unsuitable for so stupidly cruel an operation. 
Never keep a magpie in a cage; it will cramp every energy of her 
body and of her mind. Her tail, which is her greatest ornament, will 
be ruined, and the magpie without her tail is only a ghastly parody 
of-herself. Keep her out of the house by all means, for she has a well- 
developed taste for silver spoons and sixpences ; and if she ever happens 
to find a dressing-case open she will ransack its contents, select the 
most sparkling or most valuable, and hide them in so very safe a 
place that, if she does ever find them herself again, there is little 
chance of her owner being able to do so. But give her the run of 
the stable-yard, of a field,-and of a garden, and all her faculties. will 
be developed to the utmost. She will alternately pet and plague 
all the four-footed or feathered inhabitants of the homestead. 
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She will have private hiding-places everywhere, and will ‘ plant’ the 
garden with every conceivable object, animal, vegetable, or mineral. 
If they, all of them, would only grow, what a varied crop there 
would be! The gardener will have some compensation for his 
losses in the strange objects, the ever fresh treasure-trove, which he 
will always be turning up; and you, if you do allow yourself to be 
too much irritated by the occasional loss of a knife, of a ball of 
string, of a garden label, of a pair of garden scissors, will at least 
have the eonsolation of seeing others irritated by like losses, thanks 
to the same incorrigible rascal. ‘ There is something not altogether 
displeasing to us in the misfortunes of our friends.’ You may try to 
break the magpie of his thieving habit, but you will never succeed. 
The more he puts you out, the more he enjoys it. He will watch, 
with his head on one side, every operation which is going on, and will 
have something to say to it when he is least watched and least wanted. 

I will conclude with an anecdote, illustrative of the magpie’s 
love of mischief and of sport. There was a field wherein clothes 
were often hung out to dry on posts, which were let down into deep 
wooden sockets buried in the ground, and were carried away, and put 
under cover, when they were not in. use. A gravel path ran round 
the field, and a tame magpie, which had the run of it, was observed 
to walk repeatedly and demurely from the path to a particular point 
in the field, conveying each time a stone in her bill, and then 
returning without it. A magpie seldom continues at any one 
amusement for any length of time, but this amusement went on so 
long that the curiosity of the owner was aroused. There must be 
something unusually novel or piquant about it. He went to the 
spot and found that a large toad had fallen into one of the wooden 
sockets and that the magpie was amusing herself by deliberately 
stoning it! As each shot told, the toad gave a little hop of distress 
in the hole deep below, which the magpie capped by a big hop of 
satisfaction and an irresistible currack of delight above. 

Pity is it, nay a thousand pities, that this Merry Andrew of the 
woods, this pretty, restless, Flibbertigibbet, this ‘magician’ magpie, 
with her marked character and her varied associations, the favourite 
of the whole of the Scandinavian races, tolerated or encouraged even 
by the bird-exterminating French, should, in obedience to the in- 
satiable demands of the annual battue, be banished from so many 
large and picturesque tracts of ‘merrye’ England, that she should 
wear a hunted look, and should owe her bare existence, not to the 
love of beauty and of nature—one of God’s best and highest gifts to 
man—but only to her own sagacity and her suspiciousness, not 
without good reason, of those who were once, who ought to be still, 
and who, one would fain hope, may one day again be, her best 
friends. 

R. Bosworts SMITH. 
3x2 
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SHIFTING SCENES IN RURAL 
WORKHOUSES 


‘It's a queer set of folk, now, we have got here,’ I was once told in 
a whisper, when going through a little rural workhouse. And if by 
queer were meant motley, a queer set they undoubtedly were: even 
in a workhouse I have never yet met with a queerer. 

There were only some twelve inmates on the men’s side of the 
House, and they were at dinner when [ arrived, sitting six on either 
side of a long narrow table. The dish for the day was Irish stew ; 
‘ just the very stuff we likes,’ as one of them informed me. It was 
a beautiful stew, the handiwork of an expert: on that point there 
could be no mistake. For every labouring man in the district who 
was having a better dinner that day than this placed before these 
workhouse inmates, there were a score at least, no doubt, who were 
having a worse. Then not only was the food good, but it was nicely 
served : the tablecloth was clean, and the knives and forks were as 
bright as hands could make them. About the whole room, indeed, 
there was a quite delightful air of comfort: the chairs had arms, 
there were pictures on the walls, and a great fire was burning 
cheerily on the stone hearth. As for the men themselves—only two 
of them were under sixty—they were all well dressed, better dressed, 
the chances are, most of them, than they had ever been in their lives 
before ; and evidently they were well cared for and kindly treated. 
How glad these old fellows must be to have such a pleasant retreat 
in which to pass their days when no longer able to work, one might 
bave thought. Yet—evidently it is not without reason that paupers 
are dubbed ungrateful—the very first of the twelve to whom I spoke 
seemed to have but one wish on earth—to shake the dust of the place 
from off his feet with all possible speed. As soon as ever he could 
get back a bit of his strength he should betake himself off, he said 
gruffy. And he was seventy-seven years old, and penniless of 
course, otherwise he would never have come to the House. 

This man belonged to the luckless class, the class of those who, 
let them strive as they will, must drift into pauperism sooner or 
later; for he was a farm-labourer, and during all the long years he 
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had been at work he had never earned more than 12s. a week, and 
more often 9s. than 12s. Of course he could neither read nor write 
—he was tending sheep when he was seven years old—none the less 
there was a world of shrewdness in his hard honest face, more than 
a touch of kindliness too, in spite of his surly bearing. He was 
fuming and fretting at being where he was—about that there could 
be never a doubt—although he would have been the first to admit 
that he was better off there than he had ever been in his life before, 
better housed, better fed, better tended. He had not a single com- 
plaint, indeed, to make against the place: it was only the company 
that he objected to. Even among farm-labourers there are social 
prejudices, it. seems; and rather than pass his days shut up with 
folk of the sort in that workhouse, he had made up his mind to turn 
out and start work again, old though he was and crippled with 
rheumatism. Yet to turn out meant, as none knew better than he, 
a hand-to-hand fight with starvation, ending, as likely as not, in 
death on some lonely moor. 

Now, for a pauper to worry himself about the shortcomings 
of those around him, and give up a good home for the sake of 
keeping himself ‘select,’ smacks of the absurd, of course. None the 
less, when I think of the people I saw at that table, I wonder 
sometimes whether, after all, the old man did not perhaps choose 
wisely—whether even the chance of a crust of bread now and 
then under a hedge was not better worth having than a good 
dinner every day in this workhouse. 

Sitting side by side with him was the man whose favourite dish 
was Irish stew. Although a rough-looking fellow enough, he seemed 
good-natured, well content with his surroundings, on good terms 
with himself and the world. Still, even a pauper—for paupers 
sometimes have nerves—might be excused for objecting to him as 
a housemate; for he had seized a poker one day, it seems, for 
no other reason than that it lay handy, and with it had battered 
the skull of a servant-maid who chanced to be passing. Instead of 
being hanged for this offence he was sent to gaol, as he was held 
to be feeble-minded ; and on his release, at the end of five years, 
he returned to the union where he may batter another skull any 
day. Nor was he the only red-handed criminal I found among these 
twelve inmates. Two murderers at the same time, in the same 
little rural workhouse, sounds too melodramatic to be credible; 
nevertheless, in this special workhouse two there undoubtedly were ; 
and the second was of a more objectionable type even than the first. 
This man had killed his wife deliberately, in a peculiarly brutal 
fashion, and had he not been an epileptic would assuredly have been 
hanged—as it was he had served his twenty years. He too was 
sitting there eating his dinner in all comfort, casting around him the 
while glances which the timid must certainly have found appalling : 
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there was not only scoundrel but bully written unmistakably on 
every line in his face. 

Now,.to be forced to spend one’s days, especially when old and 
feeble, with either of these men would, to say the least of it, be a 
sore trial, a much greater trial than spending them in prison; and 
there,was yet another man in this workhouse, sitting at that same 
table,.whose presence there, I am inclined to think, would be more 
objectionable to most of us even than theirs. He was an idiot—nay, 
a lunatic ; for he would scream the whole night through were it not 
for fear of the strait jacket, and he was more like an animal than 
a human being.: His face was a thing to haunt one, so terrible was 
it in its hideousness, its repulsiyeness: eat with that unfortunate 
creature one could not, even though within hailing distance of 
starvation. Yet every poor luckless old man who goes to this work- 
house, no matter how worthy he may be, must eat with him every 
day, the whole year round, with him and with the two criminals, as 
well-as with a whining professional beggar, a worthless loafer, and a 
man who, unless his face belies him, is a dipsomaniac. Not only 
must he eat with them, but he must pass his whole time with them, 
from morning till night, and sleep in the same room with them. 
Thus he is never free from their degrading companionship, never 
beyond the sound of their senseless jabbering, their brutal jibes and 
jeere, never beyond the reach of their blows should the faney seize 
them to strike. Even for a good dinner, a soft bed, and a snug 
place by the fireside, this is surely a somewhat high price to pay, 
too high a price, a decent man might perhaps fairly argue. And in 
this workhouse the farm-labourer who preferred to its comforts 
starvation, was not the only decent old man, not the only old man 
who was there through no fault of his own. 

In another little workhouse I recently found a most peculiar 
state of things; a state of things that reduced to complete topsy- 
turveydem all one’s preconceived notions of such places. Among the 
inmates there was an old termagant, a harridan of the worst sort— 
she was known throughout the district as the Tigress—and she. 
practically ruled the roost there so far as the old women’s ward was: 
concerned. She cared no more for the Guardians than she did for 
the fish in the sea, she drove the master and the matron to their 
wits’.end, and rendered the liyes of her fellow-inmates a burden to 
them. Meanwhile she herself was as happy as the day is long: in 
the House she had found a real home, she said, and nothing would 
induce her to leave it. 

This too is a model workhouse ; one of the very prettiest in all 
England, and one of the best-arranged and most comfortable in many 
respects. I was delighted with the place when I went there: it 
seemed a quite ideal old-age home, The old ladies—they are never 
called women-——live in a little house of their own entirely apart from 
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the ordinary paupers, and their rooms are quite charming—quite 
luxurious, indeed, with soft carpets, pretty curtains, and easy chairs. 
And they themselves look thoroughly in keeping with their sur- 
roundings: they are nicely dressed, their hair is neatly arranged ; 
there is not a touch of the pauper about them so far as appeararices 
go. Those whom I saw there were widows for the most part—widows, 
some of them, who had seen better days—and they all appeared 
thoroughly respectable. One had been the wife of an’ organist ; 
another the wife of a tradesman—she had had ‘nine lassies and 
never a lad,’ she told me—while a third was evidently well educated. 
One poor old creature, who looked as if she had had more than her 
fair share of this world’s buffetings,; had visions, I was told, and was 
waiting in hourly expectation of the coming of Christ. ‘ He cannot 
belong now,’ she whispered. . They all seemed to whisper when they 
spoke, I noticed, and to cast deprecative glances at ’a little old 
woman who was sitting by the window, somewhat apart from the 
rest. One of them, indeed, gave a very expressive nod in her direc- 
tion when I chanced to remark that they looked very comfortable 
and happy. ‘ We are very comfortable, but not happy at all,’ she 
replied in a low quavering voice; and there was no misunderstand- 
ing her manner. Whatever was wrong, the woman by the window 
was at the bottom of it. Yet a more respectable-looking old dame I 
never saw. Her face was quite fascinating, it was at once so clever, 
so really intelligent, and so benevolent. Her eyes: were as bright 
as a young girl’s, as alert as a detective’s, and there was a dignity, a 
‘ self-respectfalness’ in her demeanour that was most impressive. 

‘ That woman is a real demon,’ the matron exclaimed in reply to 
an inguiry. ‘You would think she was too good for this world 
sometimes to see her smile ; but she is a real demon; and the way 
she harries and worries those poor old creatures is just shameful.’ 

A favourite device of hers, if anyone annoys her, is to fall down 
on her knees, raise her arms and call upon Heaven to rain down 
curses on the offender, to strike him—or her as the case may be— 
dead that very moment. This she had done only the day. before I 
was there, merely because the master had made some chance obser- 
vation of which she did not approve; and this she did whenever it 
was her whim or fancy to frighten those around her or render them 
miserable—poor nervous old women are easily frightened, it must 
be remembered, easily rendered miserable. And the master declared 
he was helpless in the matter: it is the rule of the house that all 
the old women, no matter whether worthless or worthy, whether 
black, white, or speckled, shall live together, and live together they 
must. The only thing he could do would be to bring the Tigress 
before the magistrates as a disturber of the peace; but even if he 
did, there was not a magistrate in the district who would convict her, 
he said, ‘old as she is and with that air of hers.’ Thus in this 
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workhouse as in the other, the money spent so lavishly on providing 
comforts for the inmates is completely wasted, and just because 
Guardians will persist in penning sheep and goats in the same 
fold. 

‘ It’s hard at my time of life never to hear a word of sense, day 
in, day out,’ a poor old woman once complained. She too was an 
inmate of a rural workhouse, the very worst workhouse I ever saw, 
the most desolate, the most comfortless. Ten years ago at least 
the place was condemned as unfit for human habitation, and the 
Local Government Board have been trying ever since to force the 
Guardians to build another. But, in case of a struggle between 
the Local Government Board and Yorkshire dalesmen, it is not on 
the Local Government Board that the prudent would put their 
money. The old workhouse is still there. The Guardians, indeed, now 
take great credit to themselves for having turned a deaf ear to 
Whitehall exhortations; for the number of inmates decreases from 
year to year, they say; and—who knows ?—perhaps it might have 
increased had a new house been built. There were only seven 
inmates left when I paid the place a visit, and the wonder to me 
was that there were any left at all. At every turn in this our day 
one hears the lament that there is no keeping young men or women 
in the country—betake themselves off to towns they will. And 
certainly a mere passing glance at that workhouse, should the thought 
ever enter their heads that they might have to live there, would be 
quite enough, I suspect, to make any number of them betake them- 
selves off forthwith. For it is nothing in the world but an old barn ; 
a rat-eaten, draught-beriddled old barn. 

There were only two women in the place, an imbecile who had 
passed most of her life there—she was born in the House—and the 
widow of a village shoemaker who left her unprovided for, when she 
was already too old and decrepit to provide for herself. I found 
them sitting together—they always are together, night and day, and 
have been for years. To think of a woman who has all her wits 
being for years, ‘ day in, day out,’ alone with animbecile, and ‘never 
hearing a word of sense’! And with nothing to do, no occupation 
even for her fingers! They were in a great bare stone-floored room, 
where there was no furniture at all excepting two wooden chairs and 
a table—never a bit of carpet for the old women’s feet to rest on, 
never a curtain to ward off the draughts. It was the same miserable 
state of things in the men’s ward, in the bedrooms too. ‘The old 
folk here don’t know what comfort means,’ the matron remarked ; 
and certainly they had not much chance of learning. Yet three 
out of the five old men there had once been farmers—in that part of 
the world more money is often lost than made on small farms, even 
by the thrifty and fending. One poor old fellow was eighty-one, and 
bad been in the House only a few weeks. He had made a hard fight 
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to keep out altogether; but what can a man do who is alone in the 
world, at eighty-one, and penniless ? 

Although, so far as the buildings are concerned, that workhouse is 
the most comfortless of all the rural workhouses I have ever visited, 
there are many in other respects every whit as bad; some, indeed, 
infinitely worse. I know one workhouse that serves the threefold 
purpose of an old-age home, a hospital, and a lunatic asylum. If any- 
one goes mad in the district, he is taken there as a matter of course : 
there is nowhere else, in fact, to take him; and not only is he taken 
there, but if he be poor, there he is left, because—this reason was given 
me in all seriousness—it costs so much more to lodge a man ina 
lunatic asylum than in a workhouse. Nor is any attempt made to 
keep the insane apart from the sane, or even from the invalids— 
there is not a single nurse or attendant in the place, only the master 
and matron, and they are both well advanced in years. In one 
of the wards I saw a quite pitiable sight one day. There were 
thirteen men there, old and feeble for the most part, and they all 
with three exceptions had a troubled anxious look on their faces, and 
were positively cowering before a great strong fellow—he and two 
hopeless idiots were the only able-bodied men in the place—who was 
lolling back in the most comfortable seat, keenly enjoying, evidently, 
the fear he excited. He was a dangerous lunatic, and all these poor 
helpless people knew it, and were sitting there in dread of what 
would happen next—he had threatened to ‘knife’ them more than 
once. Already, some little time before my visit, an old man, 
although he had nowhere on earth to go to, had left the workhouse 
because, as he said, ‘that fellow will do for us all some day,’ and he 
did not wish to be done for. Among those who were left behind 
were two respectable workmen who were there as hospital patients, 
recovering from serious illnesses; and a young artisan who had just 
had a stroke and was half paralysed. 

Of the six women at that time in this union, two were certified 
imbeciles, two were classed as feeble-minded, while of the remaining 
two, one was a thoroughly respectable old widow and the other as 
bad a woman as I ever encountered. The widow would never have 
dreamed of coming to such a place, she assured me, had she not 
broken her leg; and the very first day she could walk, out she 
should go, let the doctor say what he would. She was sixty-six 
years old, and when at her strongest had never earned more than a 
shilling a day. 

It was in a rural workhouse of the worst class that I came across 
the woman I always think of as Miserrima—of all the sad faces 
I have ever seen hers was the saddest. There was something 
quite terrible indeed in its silent misery, its dull stony hopelessness. 
Never shall I forget the look in her eyes. She was sitting quite 
alone, in a great bare kitchen, with her head bent down and her 
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hands clasped before her, utter forlorn weariness in every line of her 
long gaunt figure: she might have been a stock or a stone for any 
heed she paid to our presence, 

‘ That’s orfe of the hardest. cases I ever heard of,’ the matron told 
me later, ‘The poor thing is just fretting herself to death at being 
here. She doesn’t mind the work a bit—she does most of what is 
done—it’s the disgrace of it all that she feels. She eomes of the 
sort of folk, you see, that have a horror of the workhouse. Her 
father. would go just mad if he saw her here ; for he was a proud man, 
and he thought no end of her.’ 

He was. a small farmer, it seems, and he and she had toiled 
together and pinched and saved for many a long year, for he had 
set. his heart on leaving her enough to live on. He would: have 
none of her turning out to be at other folk’s beck and: nod when he 
was gone, he used to declare. He lived to be a very old man, and 
they managed to scrape together quite a nice little sum; but no- 
sooner was he dead than his son got hold of it all, spent it, and then 
took the daughter off to the workhouse—she would never: have gone 
alone. And there she must ‘stay, for, as the matron asked, ‘ what. 
can a woman do at her age—she is nearly sixty—broken down, too, 
as she is, and deaf as a stone ?’ 

Lunatics and imbeciles are trying, of course; still, respectable 
women, such as this farmer’s daughter, resent their presence among 
them much less than they resent the presence of another section: 
of their. housemates. In certain districts it is the custom, if a’ 
young person be at once poor and quite hopelessly immoral, to have: 
her certified as an imbecile; and this custom would have much to 
recommend it were the patient forthwith sent off to.a lunatic asylum. 
or special home. But instead of that she is imprisoned in the work- 
house, where she is brought into close companionship not only with 
old women, but sometimes with children, and even young girls. 
Quite recently I found a woman of this class teaching a bright 
intelligent girl about fourteen how to cook. The two spent the 
greater part of the day together alone in the workhouse kitchen, and: 
were evidently great friends. It is no unusual thing for these women 
to share the children’s room. Then in one workhouse I know-the: 
children are allowed to play, not only among the paupers, but among 
the casuals; and in another two boys of about twelve are installed: 
as general caretakers—they clean the rooms, lay the table, and look 
after the old people generally. Yet we are always being assured— 
officially, too—that what children there still are in workhouses are 
kept entirely apart from the rest. of the inmates. 

The truth of the matter is that very little is known as to the wal 
state of things in many of the smaller workhouses; for the guardians, 
who, as often as not, have neither the time nor the inclination to 
pay much heed to what passes there, are content as a rule to give 
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the master a free hand, providing he keeps down expenses—a free 
hand which he uses, naturally enough, to bar the door against out- 
siders. The result is that he and the matron—they are generally 
man and wife—are the veriest autocrats ; and the better-class inmates, 
the-old and feeble, are completely at their mercy—the worse class 
seem always able to take care of themselves. Thus everything 
depends on the character of these two officials. If they be patient, 
kindly, and conscientious, all goes well; but supposing the one be 
violent, the other shrewish, or both unscrupulous, or with a taste 
for playing the tyrant? Only the other day the matron of a work- 
house informed me casually that the master, on his own sole 
authority, had locked up on bread and water for twenty-four hours 
one of the inmates, a man of sixty-four, who would not work. The 
chances are the man richly deserved his fate; still, what an outery 
there would be if criminals were dealt with in this fashion, and 
every petty gaol official were allowed to deal out punishments at 
will! That the aged poor in rural workhouses are as a rule kindly 
treated I have no doubt whatever; none the less, to take it for 
granted that they are never ill-used, never subjected to harsh 
injustice, or even cruelty, would be-to ignore the fact that Poor Law 
officials are but human—that, praiseworthy though they be as a class, 
there are good, bad, and indifferent among them, just as there are 
among paupers. Stringent orders are given, of course, that these 
people shall be kindly treated; but stringent orders are also given that 
they shall have nurses to attend to them when they are ill, and, 
above all, that they shall be well fed—good food for them, indeed, is 
actually bought and paid for. None the less, in rural workhouses 
nurses are but few and far between, and among the aged inmates 
the ill-fed are to the well-fed as black ravens to white. 

One cold day, a few months ago, I went to a little workhouse to 
see what sort of a dinner the old men were to have. The food— 
roasted potatoes and cold mutton—was already on the table when I 
arrived, and a boy was amusing himself by taking all the potatoes out 
of their skins, And there was not a chance of their being eaten for 
twenty minutes at least, nor was there a man there who could not 
have taken them out for himself. Then the mutton was more 
suet than anything else, and looked as if it had been chopped 
with a hatchet. In another union I saw a company of toothless 
old people carrying on a regular war-tussle with great solid chunks 
of beef so hard that it would have strained the jaws of a navvy ; 
in another, again, I saw—this was more irritating still—a really 
good dinner, one that even the toothless could have enjoyed, en- 
tirely spoilt. because it had been left standing on the table so long 
that it was as cold as a stone. And the inmates were sitting in the 
next room all the time just waiting to eat it! Little wonder rate- 
payers complain of what workhouses cost ; for a good half of the money 
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spent on providing the old men and women there with food is com- 
pletely wasted, through sheer bad management, want of thought. 

Among the respectable poor, especially the rural poor, there is a 
great dread of the workhouse ; so great a dread that it would be hard 
to find a village where some deserving old man—or woman—is not 
living from hand to mouth, with the grim wolf always well within 
sight, just because cross its threshold he will not. A poor half- 
starved old creature assured me one day that she was ‘ getting along 
quite nicely.’ She had half-a-crown a week out-relief—she was too old 
to work, and in her life she had never begged. Yet when I ventured 
to suggest that she would be more comfortable in the union, she was 
quite shocked. ‘Gotothe workhouse !’ she cried indignantly. ‘No, 
indeed ; I would rather die.’ And little wonder that this feeling 
exists, for even the best of rural workhouses is, it must be admitted, 
but a sorry refuge for decent old folk. To condemn even the thrift- 
less to the life they must lead there, shut up with the vicious and 
degraded, is to mete out to them but scant measure; and it is not 
only the thriftless who sometimes find themselves penniless and 
friendless in their old age. I have never yet been even in a rural 
workhouse where I did not find some one or other there through no 
fault of his own—some old farmer whom bad harvests had ruined, 
some one who had been cheated out of his savings, or some one who 
had never had the chance to save. 

In one workhouse there is a worthy old dame who earned her own 
living until she was seventy by hawking, and yet looks on herself as 
a social failure because she gave up the fight so soon. In another 
there is a village dressmaker, a ‘lone woman,’ who, although she 
struggled on unaided until she was sixty-seven, is harassed by the 
thought that she might have struggled on a little longer had she 
but tried hard enough. In another there is a widow who worked as 
a servant until she was seventy-four, and who would have scorned to 
go into the House even then, she declared, had not her legs failed 
her. In another, again, there is a master-miller’s widow who, 
although she stinted herself of everything, found that the few 
pounds her husband had left her were all spent before her days 
were ended. And in yet another there is an old spinster who lived 
in all comfort until she was nearly seventy, when owing to some 
fraud she found herself without a penny. ll these poor old women 
—and there are many more of their kind—are either alone in the 
world or have relatives only of the order of those of whom a man 
once said he had ‘a gey few, but I wadna thank ye for one out o’ 
the lot.’ Nor are all the deserving inmates women. One day I 
found in a workhouse an old sexton who certainly ought not to have 
been there, but at eighty a man cannot live alone, and there was 
nowhere else for himto goto. Another day I met with an old farmer 
who had had no luck, though through no lack of merit. He was 
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sitting in the men’s ward with his head bent down as if undera 
burden too heavy to be borne. Then I once came across a thoroughly 
worthy man who for fourteen years had worked hard as a missionary. 
He had been sent out by some little community, which had at first 
paid him a small stipend, and then left him to fend for himself. 
When he returned to England he was penniless, stricken with heart- 
disease, and half paralysed; and although his old friends helped him 
at first, there came atime when he must betake himself to the union. 
In almost every workhouse, too, there are respectable men and women 
who are there simply because their strength has failed them. In 
one I know there is a mason who, until rheumatic fever came and 
rendered him helpless, would have worked his finger-ends off rather 
than have accepted help; in another there is a painter who is eating 
out his heart because, now that he is paralysed, he can earn nothing 
and is a pauper. And all these people, women as well as men, must 
go share and share alike with loafers and criminals, and be shut up 
with jabbering idiots. 

I never quite realised all that going to the workhouse means to 
a respectable man until I once heard a poor old fellow, a hand- 
worker who, by toiling and moiling, had become a small factory- 
owner, tell how he awoke one morning to find himself penniless, 
robbed of everything he had by his own nephew. ‘There was 
naught to be done,’ he said quietly. ‘One can’t start life afresh at 
seventy-three, and the Lord never takes given stuff. So I trudged 
off here straight.’ 


It is terribly depressing work going about among these people ; 
exasperating work, too. Noone can see them and hear them talk 
without waxing indignant: their misery is so unnecessary, so much 
of it is due to sheer bad management. Money is being spent on 
them collectively in the most lavish fashion, the poor rate is going 
up by leaps and bounds, and already the cost per head in workhouses 
is 271. 12s. 10d. a year—in London workhouses 35]. 1ls. 77d. To 
think that these miserable old men and women cost their fellows on an 
average 27/. 12s, 10d. per head a year! England obtains but a poor 
return for much of the money she spends, but for none of it surely 
does she obtain quite so poor a return as for that which she spends on 
her worn-out workers. And all because she does not choose to take 
@ little trouble in the spending of it; all because she will not realise 
that it is by the taking of trouble, even more than by the spending 
of money, that the old and feeble are made comfortable. Were she 
but willing to take trouble enough, she might make all the deserving 
old folk she supports as comfortable and happy as it lies in their 
mature to be without spending on them more than she spends on 
them now—nay, without spending on them nearly so much. To do 
this, however, she must cease clubbing them with all sorts and 
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conditions, cease forcing them to live with the loathsome and degraded ; 
she must sift and sort the inmates of her workhouses, the whole 
pauper class indeed; must pick out the worthy from among the 
worthless, and make some attempt at least to regulate her treatment 
of them according to their merits. 

To sift and sort the inmates of our workhouses would be no easy 
task, it must be confessed; Poor Law officials, indeed—but they 
always look askance on experiments—miss no opportunity of pro- 
claiming it a task that it passes the wit of man todo. As a point 
of fact, however, it has already been done, and very successfully, not 
only in every commune in Denmark, but in Sheffield, Hall, Maccles- 
field, and several other English towns. In Denmark, all who become 
paupers, old and young alike, have their past lives examined into, 
and are classified—are treated, too—according to their merits; and 
although the officials who actually do the classifying admit that the 
work is difficult, they scoff at the idea of its being impossible. 
The mere fact that criminals are everywhere classified is a proof, 
they maintain, that paupers can be classified anywhere : it is only a 
question of taking enough trouble. Some of our Poor Law reformers 
who differ from them on this point would do well, perhaps, to pay a 
visit to Denmark. I once passed some months there seeing how the 
classification system worked, and I came away with the firm con- 
viction that every Board of Guardians in England could, if they 
would, classify all the inmates of their workhouses in the course of 
a single winter. The work would undoubtedly be hard; it would 
entail much anxiety, many cares and worries; but—and this is a 
point to be noted—it need entail no expense whatever. And until 
it is done all attempts to better the lot of the deserving among those 
whom the nation supports are foredoomed : nothing will ever make 
up to respectable old men and women for being placed on a par 
with ex-criminals, and forced to go with them share and share alike. 

‘It is sheer waste of money trying to make old people comfort- 
able in such places as these,’ the head of a foreign Poor. Law 
Department remarked the other day, after paying a visit to one of 
the best of our workhouses. ‘The arrangements here are admirable ; 
but for soldiers, not for old men and women.’ 

Old men and women, especially such of them as belong to the 
respectable poor class, have a great horror of common dining-halls, 
common dormitories; they would rather by far live in the most 
tumbledown of cottages, with only their own little belongings 
around them, than in the most sumptuous of institutions ; and it is 
only in their own way, it must be remembered, that people are to be 
contented. If, therefore, in providing for the deserving section of the 
pauper class—for those who are above sixty-five years of age and can 
prove that they havelled decent, sober lives, and that their destitution 
is not owing to their own fault—we wish not only to put an end to 
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their present misery, but to secure for them a touch of happiness, 
together with peace and comfort in their latter days, one thing is 
certain : we must not rest satisfied with classifying them and putting 
them in wards apart from paupers of the worse sort, but we must 
make a clean sweep of them out of the workhouse, and house them 
somewhere where they will feel at home, and where they will be able 
to lead the sort of life to which they have always been accustomed. 
It may be argued, of course, that it would be better—at once more 
economical and more satisfactory— if, instead of housing them, the 
State gave them the money wherewith to house themselves. To 
grant them each 5s, or even 7s, a week would undoubtedly ‘be the 
most economical way of providing for them; but whether it would 
be the most satisfactory is another question. Asa provision for old 
age a money allowance is all very well for the élites among the poor— 
for those who can take care of themselves, or have relatives able and 
willing to take care of them; but for the rank-and-file something 
more is needed if they are to live in comfort when their working 
days are past. For most of them are friendless, alone in the world; 
and where are the strangers to be found who would take them in for 
the pittance they could pay? Most.of them, too, are but feeble old 
folk, who must be guarded from neglect on the one hand and ex- 
tortion on the other; and the only way they can be thus guarded is 
by lodging them somewhere where the State, through its officials, 
can watch over them. 

Whether these people be housed in cottage homes or in other 
buildings reserved exclusively for the deserving, is a matter of no 
great importance, so long as the rooms are small—only large enough 
to afford shelter for two persons, a man and his wife, two old women, 
or two old men. They should be furnished, of course, as simply as 
possible, with the inmates’ own belongings, if they have any ; and 
if each room could have a little cubicle at either end, so much the 
better. Still, the great thing is that they who live in them should 
be allowed to go theirown way without let or hindrance—to lie down 
when they like, to get up when they like, to take their walks and 
see their friends just when the fancy seizes them. It is not luxuries 
they need, but freedom from irritating restraints: a life that depends 
on ‘a bell for this and a bell for that’ is at best but a dreary business. 
And as they would all be old and thoroughly respectable, this free- 
dom, as well as many other little privileges, might be granted them 
without harm being done or the ratepayers being one whit the 
poorer. Another matter of importance—of great importance—is that 
the officials responsible for them should study not only their comfort, 
but their feelings. I know old-age homes in other countries where 
the inmates are as happy as the day is long, just because they are 
made much of—because their likes and dislikes are considered, 
deference is shown to their prejudices, and little attentions are 
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lavished on them. And this entails no expense on anyone, for a 
kind-hearted, tactful matron does not require a higher salary than 
a shrew. 

Although what old people eat and wherewithal they are clothed 
matters much less than how they are treated, they should of 
course be well fed; and it is quite marvellous how cheaply they can 
be well fed, if only those who cater for them consult their tastes, 
and bear in mind that their throats are not so young as they once 
were, their digestions not so strong. One reason why the aged in 
workhouses cost so much, badly fed as they are, is that, as there is 
no one there to take thought for them, the greater part of what is 
provided for them is wasted—eat it they cannot. Were they in 
properly organised homes of their own, they could be thoroughly well 
fed, on food, too, that they could enjoy, at a less cost by far than 
that at which they are fed now. They could be clothed, too, at 
the same cost as now; for the fact of a gown’s wearer being allowed 
to choose its colour would not add to its price. And in their homes, 
it may be noted, although they must have attendants to cook for 
them and take care of them, no money would be required for 
surveillance—in workhouses surveillance seems to cost more than 
anything else. Last year London spent 923,878/. on the maintenance 
of its workhouse inmates, and 579,509/. on the maintenance—the 
salaries, pensions, rations, &c.—of its workhouse officials. 

In Austria, where the cost of living is higher than in England, 
the cost per head in the most comfortable of the homes where the 
old people live is only some 18/. a year; in our homes, therefore, if 
we had homes, the cost need certainly not be more on an average 
than 201, a year—providing, of course, we renounced our present 
wasteful ways and insisted on having good value for our money. 
And the average cost in workhouses is 27/. 12s. 10d.! Thus these 
old men and women with whom we are concerned, might be main- 
tained very comfortably in homes of their own at a less actual cost 
to the community than that at which they are maintained most 
miserably where they are. Even if it were otherwise—but it need 
not, and should not, be otherwise—and the cost were greater, the 
extra expenditure might easily be counterbalanced by a little whole- 
some economy in another direction. At the present time, in not a 
few of our workhouses, loafers who will neither work nor want are 
made quite unnecessarily comfortable. Why should not their rations 
be cut down, and the money thus saved be spent on brightening the 
lot of the poor old folk who have fallen behind in the race through 
no fault of their own? 

EpitH SELLERS. 





CONSTABLE'’S ‘LANDSCAPE’ 


THREE times, at least, in the history of Landscape Art, has some 
great painter kept, in black and white, voluminous record of his. 
achievement. Not to speak of a more limited, though still a beauti-- 
fal, undertaking of Cotman’s, a series of soft ground Etchings, very 
little known, there is the ‘ Liber Veritatis’ of Claude, the ‘ Liber 
Studiorum’ of Turner, and the ‘English Landscape’ of Constable. 
It is the object of the present Essay to study a little the circum- 
stances and the character of the last of the three. Collectors 
have of late recognised it ; connoisseurs are en train to appraise it. 
at its proper value. Its gospel is being preached. But before I go 
further into its history, it may be well to remind people of what - 
most obviously and effectively marks it off from the performances. 
with which I have for the moment associated it. 

And, first, when I said ‘ voluminous record of a painter's achieve- 
ments,’ that was a phrase which properly expressed only the 
performance of Claude. Claude’s ‘ Liber Veritatis’ exists for us, as 
Turner’s ‘ Liber’ and as Constable’s ‘ Landscape’ does, in the form of 
work engraved and printed ; the engraver’s task, in the case of Claude, 
undertaken rather more than a hundred years ago by Earlom, prolific 
and able—but to the eye of Claude, we have to remember, his 
‘Liber’ existed only in the form in which he himself had wrought it 
—drawings with the pen, and drawings with summary or delicate 
washes—the things, priceless and masterly, on their limited lines, 
that we see at Chatsworth. They were done for a record. They 
were done for himself. 

A record in another sense, one executed for quite another object 
than the making of a series of memoranda of his painted work, was 
Turner’s ‘Liber.’ Turner desired broadly, not for himself but for 
the world—at all events the world of the Collector—a representation 
of the spirit, the character, and above all, the range, of his work. 
The ‘ Liber Studiorum’ was to illustrate every mood that had stirred 
him, and every branch of Art into which his activity had strayed, 
And the foundation of each piece in that stupendous series was never, 
or was hardly ever, a painted picture, existing already when Turner 
decided that its theme should be the theme of a plate. Rather, he 
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chose a theme ; then, made, as guidance to himself and to whatever 
engraver should co-operate with him in engraving that plate—it 
might be Dankarton, it might be Lupton, it might be Charles 
Turner, or some other—he made, I say, a sepia sketch of that plate’s 
obvious subject; and this sketch was a preparation, a weapon, a 
means to an end. Such are, and such only are, the sepia drawings 
still sometimes ignorantly spoken of as the ‘originals’ of the 
‘ Liber Studiorum.’ ‘Originals’—they have no such dignity. The 
completed plate is the original, or the print, if you like—the plate 
revised, corrected, perfected with curious care. The drawing was 
but ‘material.’ The plate, the print, was to be all in all—that was 
the raison Wétre of all the labour. 

The same spirit actuated Constable in planning his ‘ English 
Landscape’; though there was a difference in the method. Unlike 
Turner, he made no black and white drawing. Constable was 
content to find the basis of each plate to be executed, in either an 
‘important’ canvas or a small, vivid oil study—in something done 
already, of which he approved. That, the engraver was to translate ; 
or, as I hold strongly, by that he was to be inspired. From a study 
of that would arise something, translation partly, but partly creation 
too; it must be beautiful in itself, beautiful for itself: the spirit 
of Constable must be in it, and the dexterous hand of Lucas (the 
only engraver employed); and by the time it was found to be 
beautiful, or by the time it was deemed satisfactory from the point 
of view of Constable (who made no sine qué non of verbal fidelity, 
so to say, to himself), it was, in some measure, a thing independent 
and apart—a thing not to be biamed or declared faulty by reason 
of now obvious non-adherence to that previously existing work of 
Constable’s which had supplied the foundation for the print reared 
but in part by its aid. 

To continue a little the comparison of the ‘English Landscape’ 
with the ‘Liber’ of Turner, let me say that it consisted of two and 
twenty plates—Turner’s were seventy-one. It is true, however, that, 
allied with the ‘Landscape, and akin to it, is a group of a few 
pieces which it was once intended to include. But against these, in 
Constable, must be set, on Turner's side, those mostly unfinished, 
always unpublished, ‘Liber’ plates which, had they been issued, 
would have swollen the number of that publication half-way 
between the seventy-one that it reached and the hundred it was 
intended to reach. The question of numbers may not seem at 
first sight very important—its bearing will be appreciated directly 
we consider the aim of the two works. Each, it is true, was to 
express the range of the master it illustrated. The range of Turner 
was limitless—not indeed his success. There is History in the ‘ Liber’ ; 
there is Mythology in it; there is Architecture, for its own sake ; 
there are Marine pieces; there is Classic Landscape, built on the lines 
of Claude and Poussin; there is homely landscape, such as might 
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have commended itself to Gainsborough or Morland; there is the 
more romantic—no, I should say rather the more dramatic—vision, 
in which the creator of the picture deals, in his own new way, with 
mountain and storm. ‘English Landscape ’—the very title reminds 
one—has no such different enterprises. Certainly it was to record 
what Constable painted. But what did Constable paint but the 
England of every day—the coast as well as the field, the woods and 
table land, the Downs and heath, the cottage and church tower—the 
England over which there swept for him such changeful skies as no 
one but himself had ever fully understood—had ever half as faith- 
fully and subtly chronicled ? 

The charm of Constable’s art, its truth and its impressiveness, is 
marvellously independent of colour. The black and white of the 
engraver—black and white, so called, but really every note of brown, 
of grey, of silver, that lies between them—was, therefore, far more 
than in Turner’s case, a sufficient medium to convey it. Moreover, 
although in the ‘Liber’ the effect is admirably broad, it is not 
broader than the effect in the ‘ Landscape’; yet it has not up to this 
time, I think, been sufficiently declared—Lucas’s engraving has 
subtleties and delicacies, extraordinary gradations (for all its brute 
strength) scarcely within the means of all, at least, of those various 
and unequal craftsmen who were pressed into the service of Turner. 

When Constable was sending out the preface to his collection of 
prints, this is what he says: ‘The author rests in the belief that the 
present collection of prints of Rural Landscape may not be wholly 
unworthy of attention. He had imagined to himself an object in Art, 
and has always pursued it. Much of the landscape forming the subject 
of these plates, going far to embody his ideas ’—and then he pays a 
pretty compliment to the skill or genius of the engraver—‘he has 
been tempted to publish them.’ A little further, ‘The aim of the 
publication,’ Constable says, ‘is to increase the interest in rural 
England: its professional purpose’—he means its artistic purpose, 
which is the only one he need have talked about—‘to mark the 
influence of light and shadow upon landscape.’ He seeks to give 
‘a lasting and sober existence to one brief moment, “ caught from 
fleeting Time.”’ He is not so much the historian of the durable, 
as the recorder of the evanescent. He depicts scenes, and charming 
scenes ; places, interesting places, but what is expressed most in his 
pictures, as certainly it is expressed most in David Lucas’s prints, is 
the infinite delight—the infinite nuisance, also, I suppose—of various 
weather. 

To mark, as it were, the homeliness, the domesticity of his enter- 
prise, as compared with his rival’s cosmopolitan range, Constable 
placed, as the first print in the series of ‘ English Landscape,’ a vision, 
accurate I doubt not, but likewise humbly picturesque, of the small 
Georgian country house in which he was born. The house ‘ of Golding 

3x2 
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Constable, Esq.’—his ‘paternal house.’ A certain quiet dignity 
must have been about the house itself. ‘Light, shade, and perspec- 
tive,’ Constable’s famous remedies for redeeming the ‘ugliness’ of 
the object, be the object what it might; ‘light, shade, and perspec- 
tive’ were, in picture or print, to make it beautiful. ‘Spring’ was 
the second piece—Spring which we hate in London, with the east 
wind blowing grey and grimy from over Stepney and Whitechapel, 
but which presents itself, no doubt, on Suffolk uplands, still as a 
cheerful season to the country labourer, to the farm boy at the plough. 
A great table land, a wide horizon, and the passing of clouds—that is 
the painter’s and engraver’s theme. ‘ Autumnal Sunset,’ not one of 
the best pieces by any means, was the third of the set. ‘ Noon,’ 
with its high field brilliantly illuminated, its distance of flat farm- 
land in placid monotony, a telling contrast to the changeful pageant 
of the sky that is above and behind it, is the fourth. I am not 
completing the list; but a ‘Summer Morning,’ radiant, serene, 
comes a little later; later still, two visions of heath—and both are 
Hampstead, when, as yet, Hampstead was not suburban, but rural— 
and then a breezy sea, beheld from Brighton beach; the curve of 
Weymouth Bay under a raging sky; ‘Old Sarum,’ lonely, solemn, 
austere; a ‘Lock on the Stour,’ and the daily life of the everyday 
English land. The nature of the compositions, this little summary 
perhaps sufficiently indicates; besides, as I said earlier, the Series 
covers the ground that the mind and the brush of the artist were 
accustomed to traverse. 

The publication, as a whole, is dated 1833; but each plate is 
dated separately, and it was in 1829 that the work was begun—and 
really begun with the ‘ Hampstead Heath Vignette,’ which, in the 
lists of the Series, occupies a later place. Like the ‘ Liber’ of Turner, 
the ‘English Landscape’ was put forth in parts—how many parts 
there were to be was not settled at the beginning; and though, in 
the end, the ‘run of the piece,’ if one may so put it, did not stop 
with the abruptness of the ‘ Liber,’ it was certainly curtailed by (in 
theatrical parlance again) the ‘frost’ that it was proving. Artisti- 
cally, as every competent person would allow, now-a-days, an amazing 
success, the engravings were a failure commercially. And they were 
Constable’s speculation ; though, from one of many letters kindly 
placed in my hands by their possessor, Mr. H. S. Theobald, it is 
evident that Benoni White of Brownlow Street—publisher, perhaps, 
as well as print-seller—had been approached, unsuccessfully, about 
dealing in the prints. They were actually published by Colnaghis 
of Pall Mall East—the very house that, seventy years later, I, for 
my own small part, am glad to be able to associate with the issue of 
a little volume devoted to their history, their virtues, and their 
‘States.’ But the Colnaghis of that remote day took, we may be sure, 
no share in the speculation of Constable’s. The brunt lay on the 
painter, and expenses were uncertain and constantly growing ; and 
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Lucas, the engraver, was a genius, but tiresome; and Constable 
himself, I am convinced, though careful always, timid too often, 
worried much more than he would have done in better health and 
younger years, not only about the cost, but about the details of the 
work. Sometimes he did not know his own mind as to the changes 
he required in the plates; for details changed were changed yet 
again; and ‘ my dear Lucas’ had to be remonstrated with, on some 
occasions, a little unduly. ‘Those devils the printers,’ too, did not 
contribute to Constable’s happiness. Bitter complaint is made, in the 
letters, of a certain ‘ Rhodes.’ ‘Even Rhodes ’—as if better things 
might have been expected of that worthy. 

As to Lucas’s plates, Constable liked the earlier ones better than the 
later ; but, in doing so, had only, I think, some measure of reason on his 
side —for as the work progressed the deterioration was but occasional. 
The truth is, Constable was getting tired of the affair. He did not 
conceal his irritation. If a proof arrived, with which he was not 
satisfied, it spoilt his evening—an evening he had proposed to enjoy 
with friends—and he did not leave David Lucas in ignorance of the 
circumstance. Then, as to delays and difficulties, ‘ let me see and hear 
of these matters as little as possible.” Then, when in a hurry, some 
communication with Mr. Lucas is necessary, a despatch is sent ‘To 
Mr. Lucas, 27 in some street in Chelsea, but the Devil only knows 
where.’ And Mr. Lucas received it. Fortunately, one remembers, 
it was the little Chelsea of that day—the Chelsea of William the 
Fourth—and not the Chelsea of Lord Cadogan’s extensions and 
improvements. ‘27 in some street in Chelsea, but the Devil only knows 
where.’ How sick was Constable of the whole affair, by that time ! 

About the troubles of the publication, and the friction over 
it, what need to gossip further? Rather let us concentrate our 
attention, in the time or space that is left, upon a couple of matters ; 
one personal, the other both artistic and practical—let us get at 
some less slight understanding of Lucas and his position: let us see 
also in what stage of these prints’ progress and issue it is most 
desirable to study or possess them. And the matter I have mentioned 
in the second place is that which we will speak of in the first. 

The First published States of the ‘English Landscape’ series— 
‘open letter proofs’ they are called generally, but of course they are 
in no real sense proofs at all—represent, as regards their main 
features, as regards above all the inclusion or the exclusion of this or 
that detail, as to the character or presence of which it had been 
question in earlier stages of the work than the published one, the 
prints as Constable would have had them to be. But there is one 
qualification to be made to this statement, and that removes much 
of its importance. It is not to be taken by itself. Even if we are 
ready to grant that in the vital matter of the printing, as great care 
was exercised in the large published issue as in the preparation of trial 
proofs for Constable’s eye, it is certain that in the case of the 
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‘English Landscape’ so many proofs were ‘ pulled,’ so many changes 
made, that there was some amount—it is in the various pieces a 
very various amount—of deterioration in the plates by the time the 
published state was reached. In all mezzotint engraving a certain 
freshness, a certain opulence of colour, goes, as the printing proceeds ; 
and the deterioration begins very early ; and the work of one engraver 
deteriorates more quickly than that of another. Collectors of the 
prints after Sir Joshua will tell you that—of John Jones or of Dean. 
The subtle charm goes quickly. If Lucas’s went, as it did, very 
soon, in the case of the Constable landscapes, that is a tribute to the 
delicacy of the labour—Turner’s own went very soon, in the ‘ Liber 
Studiorum,’ and no plates in that series are more beautiful, more 
ethereal, than are many of the ten which Turner himself engraved. 
The ‘ Inverary Pier, Loch Fyne, Morning,’ is a conspicuous instance 
of this: the ‘Severn and Wye’ is a yet more conspicuous instance of 
it. Their skies are of the daintiest, lightest, most refined touch— 
and in the prints by David Lucas piece after piece depends for its 
finest charm upon the intactness of the treatment of the sky. Only, 
speaking generally, I would ask that this should be remembered— 
that somehow the more serious deterioration of the ‘ Liber’ prints 
begins not at the end of the Proof State at all, but appreciably later ; 
and, again, that no sooner is this very marked deterioration declared 
than Turner himself—repairer habitually of the part, though only 
exceptionally first engraver of the whole—sets about to mend 
matters. The thing being as it is—and the first deteriorations of 
moment occurring surprisingly soon, in Lucas’s case—it ie desirable 
to see these Constable prints, and to possess them, in their later 
Trial Proof stage. Then they ought to be perfect. But there is to 
boot a curious interest for the lover of the fine fleur of technique— 
for one who enjoys in a mezzotint that massive effect which comes 
so early and so early departs—in those Trial Proofs even that are 
not late at all. A working proof has this interest; a finished proof 
has another. But the working proof, though it may have perchance a 
pencil note of Constable’s in the margin, ought not to be drawn upon 
and smeared with body colour. Where is the fine print then? 
Desirable, above all, is the brilliant Proof that has not so been 
handled. And First States are often admirable; and, in many 
instances, Second States, with re-letterings executed in Constable’s 
day, are also attractive things, which only foolish people would 
wholly and under all circumstances eschew. Only, after once 
Constable is dead—after once the plate itself is at somebody else’s 
mercy—after a publisher has bought it, who knows nothing about 
delicacy, and has bought,"moreover, a wreck—*‘ Eschew it altogether 
is the only counsel that can be given to the lover, not of great names 
only—great names disgraced by the imperfect, damaged presentation 
of their efforts—but of beautiful things. 

And this brings me back to Lucas. Outside the ‘ English Land- 
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scape’ series, as we know it—the series we have now been consider- 
ing—Lucas wrought, after Constable, other plates, fairly numerous. 
Four or five were large ones—of which it is possible that the large 
‘Salisbury’ is the most famous. I cannot believe that the apprecia- 
tion of these will increase in the same proportion as the appreciation 
of the smaller. But by ‘the smaller’ I mean those in the Set, and 
two or three others—the smaller ‘ Salisbury ’ particularly, in the rare, 
fine proofs of it—and the ‘ Windmill near Brighton ’—pieces which 
only accident caused not to be included with the twenty-two of the 
‘Landscape’; and I do not mean (save perhaps for one or two 
exceptions) those more numerous pieces which Lucas later issued, 
disastrously, upon his own account—mistakenly encouraged, as I ~ 
think, to do so by Constable’s earliest biographer and faithful friend. 

A last word for David Lucas—as to whom much may be read with 
interest in Mr. Ernest Leggatt’s Catalogue of his ‘ complete works.’ An 
amiable being, wonderfully gifted, and, as Time went on, increasingly 
feeble and uncontrolled—a being half-artist and half-craftsman ; 
half-tradesman too; affectionate, untrustworthy; he seems not 
often, save in the case of Constable’s immortal enterprise—for 
immortal I hold the ‘English Landscape’ to be—to have had his 
chance, Was it the man or the circumstances, or was it something 
of both? Anyhow, for years, for hardly less than a generation after 
Constable engaged him, did this master of mezzotint linger unappre- 
ciated, and for the most part unemployed, or employed but in work 
that gave no scope to his power. The year before Constable died— 
but two or three years after the ‘ Landscape’ Series proper was 
finished—Lucas engraved, with just as complete a grasp of another 
artist’s manner, the ‘ Return to Port Honfleur,’ after the French 
Romantic, Eugéne Isabey. A rare and quite perfect work. A few 
other things Lucas did—one or two ‘ important,’ skilful, very imper- 
sonal portraits, and two or three small pieces wrought with the 
utmost delicacy, precision, strength ; but soon he had had his day— 
his work was over, his opportunity lost. 

S. W. Reynolds—almost the last of the engravers of Mezzotint 
of the great old school—formed, my reader may remember, o1 
may like to be told, two brilliant pupils. One of them was Samuel 
Cousins; the other, David Lucas. The differing fates of the Idle 
and Industrious Apprentice, in Hogarth’s pictorial narrative, were 
not really more different than the fates of these two artists— 
Reynolds’s pupils. Neither was cut off early; but one lived to an 
extreme old age—diligent in labour, punctilious in performance ; 
rich, an Academician, honoured, caressed—and the other, dying 
elderly, died disappointed, ‘gone under,’ A workhouse sheltered 
Lucas’s last hours; and the irregular, erratic, indefensible man of 
genius, had rest, after weary years, in a pauper’s grave. 


FREDERICK WEDMORE, 
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‘THE WOMAN WHO TOILS’ IN AMERICA 


THE appearance of the book on American factory life by Mrs. and 
Miss von Vorst has created immense interest in America and also 
in France. President Roosevelt has shown his appreciation of their 
courageous endeavour, and has written a preface to their book, The 
Woman who Toils, The ladies tell in simplest language, the one 
of her experiences in Pittsburg, Perry, and Chicago as pickle-factory 
band, shirt finisher in a mill, and hand sewer in a clothing factory, 
the other of her experiences in a boot factory at Lynn and in the 
cotton factories in South Carolina. 

We hear so much of America as the paradise of the worker, and 
of the glorification of American factory life, that we owe much to 
these brave women who seem to have felt that underneath the 
glamour that veils woman’s industry there lay in truth an undis- 
covered country, and who, fearing that all was not so well as it 
seemed, decided to investigate for themselves. It is not easy for 
the philanthropic inquirer to force the consigne and to penetrate 
into the realities of factory life; so, divesting themselves of everything 
which could betray their purpose, they started on their different 
ways, determined to work at as many trades as possible, to live on 
what they earned, and only in the last extremity of sickness or mis- 
fortune to have recourse to the little silk bag in which was sewed 
a small store of dollars. 

Mrs. von Vorst chose Pittsburg, a town in the Middle West, for 
her first experience. It is a huge industrial centre, 100,000 men 
working in the mills, with a correspondingly large number of women 
and girl workers in the factories and clothing shops. After some 
difficulty she found her first work in a pickle factory, at 70 cents 
a day, and was lucky in finding clean and decent board and lodging 
at 3 dollars a week. This is how she describes her first day’s work : 
‘I have stood for ten hours, I have fitted 1,300 corks, I have hauled 
and loaded 4,000 jars of pickles.’ Her midday meal, which she 
carried with her in a newspaper, consisted of two fried oysters, two 
preserve sandwiches, a pickle and an orange, an odd combination of 
food, one would think, but characteristic of the factory girl’s dinner. 
The acrid smell of vinegar and mustard which pervades the pickle 
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factory, and affects the throat, makes the eating of ordinary, simple, 
wholesome food unpalatable. She stayed a week at the corking, and 
was then promoted to the bottling department on piece-work, where 
more money was to be made; and then to the men’s kitchen, where 
food is prepared daily for 200 men. She sums up her experiences 
thus: that the woman’s highest wage is lower than the man’s lowest ; 
that women are put to tasks which the men refuse; that whereas 
the men get a wholesome hot meal cooked and served for 10 cents, 
the women have to bring their food with them, of the kind we have 
seen, preserve sandwiches and pickles ; that good experienced hands 
can earn at piece-work something over a dollar a day, but only by 
‘hustling,’ 7.e. overstraining physical and nervous strength. It is 
not possible to follow Mrs. von Vorst through her other experiences 
as shirt finisher and hand-sewer; they should be read in her own 
words : she found that the pretty, elegant factory hand, for all her 
fine clothes, was ill-fed, ill-lodged, and ‘driven.’ ‘The girls are,’ 
she says, ‘fanciful, sentimental, cold, passionless. They are self- 
respecting, and trifle with love.’ She found much kindliness amongst 
the workers, and satisfied herself that good wages could be earned 
on piece-work, and that though the sanitary conditions were not 
always of the best, there is an effort on the part of employers to 
improve them. A large number of the workers had no need to 
work. ‘Father gives me all I need, but not all I want,’ said one, 
and she is typical of the rest. Socials, theatre parties, and clothes 
demand money; and it is for pocket-money—for her white gloves 
and her smart clothes—that the American factory girl works. The 
foreign women go dressed to their work ‘ neatly in sensible frocks of 
good durable material. The Americans in the shop wore light- 
coloured silk waists with fancy ribbon collars; a rustling frou-frou 
announced silk underclothing ; feathers, garlands of flowers, masses 
of trimming weighed down their broad-brimmed picture-hats ; fancy 
veils, kid gloves, silver side-bags completed the detail of their 
elaborate costume. . .. Tea and buns, ice-cream and buckwheat 
cakes, apple pie @ la mode, and chocolate were the midday meal.’ 

The girls would seem to enjoy the theatre rather as a festive 
occasion for the display of clothes than for the play itself. Great 
preparations were made in Perry to go to see Faust. Mrs. von Vorst 
went with the others, and the Peanut Gallery, she says, was a bower of 
fashion. All moral sentiments were loudly applauded, but as she 
walked home with a girl named Lorraine, ‘ That devil was a corker’ 
was the only comment. 

On the whole, Mrs. von Vorst has no very surprising revelations 
to make on the material side of the question, Wein London have 
heard something of this kind before. Mrs. Sidney Webb has 
worked in the sweaters’ tailoring-shops in the east of London, and 
has told us what she found there; she has also told us of the many 
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‘ parasite industries’ which absorb so much of women’s work. We 
should expect to hear that the American woman worker earns 
better money than in England; what is new and grave is from the 
moral point of view. A comfortable wage does not seem to benefit 
these factory girls; they appear to live without affection, they 
do not value it when given to themselves, they do not feel the need 
to give to others; they sacrifice all on the altar of luxury: their 
health, their parents, their prospects of marriage. 


This is the wound in American society whereby its strength sloughs away. .. . 
It is a prostitution to sell the body’s health and strength for gewgaws. What 
harmony can there be between the elaborate get-up of these young women and 
the miserable homes where they live? The idolising of material things is a 
religion nurtured by this class of whom I speak. In their humble surroundings 
the love of self, the desire to possess things, the cherished need of luxuries, 
crowd out the feelings that make character. They are but one manifestation 
of the egoism of the unmarried American woman, 


So speaks Mrs. von Vorst. We may remember that to be well 
dressed is an assertion of personal dignity, that in the Middle Ages 
the cost of personal clothing bore a much Jarger proportion to the 
general expenditure than to-day would be thought reasonable; that 
what the French call the immense mise-en-scéne anglaise, i.e. the 
luxury of the home, is perhaps only another form of the same 
defect. So much we may say in defence, while on the other hand 
it is a case of pickles and preserve sandwiches over again, a jaded 
body and mind cease to be able to take wholesome food, but feed 
on the morbid. ‘Our sex,’ said a distinguished Frenchwoman, 
‘needs duties to determine feelings.’ The American factory girl 
has no duties. 

We turn to the picture given us by Miss Marie von Vorst. In 
the boot factory at Lynn the conditions of life and work did not differ 
in any essential respects from those in the factories of which we have 
already spoken ; it is when we come to the cotton mills in Columbia, 
South Carolina, that we are filled with astonishment and horror. 
‘How is it possible that such things can be to-day in democratic, 
go-ahead America?’ said one reader of this book; but here in 
England we have had our fight for the factory laws for the pro- 
tection of the weak and for proper sanitation, and we are assured 
that much yet remains to be done before all is as it should be. 
Furthermore, we must remember that factory legislation is not 
enacted by a central authority in America, but that each State 
makes its own laws. The capitalist therefore has it all his own 
way for a time, until public opinion is fairly roused and he is 
educated or compelled to do social justice. Labour in South 
Carolina, according to Miss von Vorst, is a white slavery around 
which the Southern negro makes a sad, gloomy background. Let 
us take one mill, the Excelsior, where Miss von Vorst began her work. 
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It possesses 104,000 spindles, representing a capital of 1,750,000 
dollars, and employs from 1,200 to 3,000 workers. It is built ona 
tract of arid sand; behind it is the settlement, the mill village 
where the workers live. ‘ Plague,’ says Miss von Vorst, ‘is not too 
strong a word to apply to the pest-ridden, epidemic-filled, and filthy 
settlement where the mill hand lives, moves, and has his being, 
horrible honeycomb of lives, shocking morals and decency.’ The 
mill hands are not drawn from the countryside, but are imported 
from afar by travellers who hold out extravagant inducements. They 
are therefore strangers to each other for the most part, and are 
absolutely separated from the dwellers in the town, who look upon 
them as scum. The condition of the mills is ineanitary, and all 
the workers suffer from the particles of cotton in the air. They 
all take snuff, even the youngest children ; ‘ their mouths are brown 
with it, their teeth black.’ They suffer from lung disease (con- 
sumption) and pneumonia, which last becomes almost an epidemic. 
The spoolers live in a better atmosphere, freer from cotton particles ; 
but the air is kept unwholesomely damp on account of the yarn, 
and many of them suffer from heart disease. Over all is the demon 
malaria, which claims its tribute of victims, a very Minotaur 
on a gigantic scale. There seems to be no effort to mitigate the 
dangers of the mill on the part of the employers, or to provide 
proper ventilation and fans. The heat is, of course, most trying. 
Men, women, and children, little children of five and six, they 
crowd into the mills to get through their daily task as best they 
may, and fling themselves, in their clothes, down on their comfortless, 
sheetless beds, till Excelsior summons them to another day of toil. 
Horrible is Miss von Vorst’s account of the man on a horse who 
rides round each day to hound the laggards from their beds and 
compel them to come in, when from indisposition or fatigue they 
had taken a day off. Horrible too is her description of the little 
children, unwashed, clad in dirty rags, no change of clothes winter 
or summer, who are driven into the mills for their thirteen hours 
of daily toil, so weary that they fall asleep the moment there is a 
temporary cessation of work. They have no childhood, no schooling, 
no play, but grow old in precocious knowledge of the sin and 
misery of the world. She tells of one lad of fourteen, ‘ poor white 
trash,’ who works from 5.45 a.m. to 6.45 P.M., with three-quarters of an 
hour for dinner at noon. He boards with a number of men, from 
whom he gets little friendliness ; he earns fifty cents a day, has not a 
relation or friend in the world, no education, no means of getting any, 
has lost one arm, is worn to a skeleton, old-looking and ill. He says 
of his pay, ‘It keeps me in existence.’ He is a type—a lad who has 
never known 8 day of happiness or decent comfort, who has no hope. 

The houses of the settlement are ill-built shanties run up with- 
out regard to decency, comfort, or sanitation. The drinking-water 
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from which you blow the thick scum ere you drink, breeds fever; 
the refuse of the place is piled between the houses, in the middle of 
the street ; a horrible stench pervades the district; no flowers will 
grow in the heat and the dust. There are no schools for the children, 
and if there were, there are no children that are free in the day to 
go to them ; there are no places of rest or recreation, and the worker 
who rises at 4 a M. and works till long after dark in the winter, long 
into the evening in summer, has no vitality left to do more than 
swallow the coarse meal prepared for him, and fling his aching bones 
upon his rough couch. The cases of sickness are many, deaths are 
many also, and there are no statistics kept of births, marriages, or 
deaths in this State. What wonder that the woman mill hand is 
brutalised—‘ her face becomes unique, a fearful type’! Those who 
are good-looking when they go into the mill are persecuted by the 
overseers. Marriage is a farce ; love is a dream ; the home does not 
exist ; there is no time to care for the children, who are exploited by 
their parents. Life in the cotton mills, we repeat, is a white slavery. 
The wonder is, says Miss von Vorst, that there is so much kindliness 
among the workers, and that a few ideals are still preserved. They 
love flowers and long for them ; they love music, but never hear any, 
though sometimes they will subscribe to buy a 100-dollar organ, 
which they have neither leisure nor skill to play. On Sundays the 
shanties are full of sleepers, men and women too weary to rise. 
There is a dreary park to which they go on occasions, and some- 
times the girls will go to a rough dance; but hunting a negro, or a 
fight between the ‘hands,’ form their most available distractions. 
The work is so engrossing, so enervating, so soul-destroying, that 
very few have courage or energy left to break away and begin afresh. 

Mrs. Browning sang in words of fire, to English ears, of the 
sorrows of the factory child; we cannot doubt that the Americans, 
when they have realised the truth, will see to it that their citizens, 
South as well as North, are protected from slave-driving employers. 
The Aragon Cotton Mills have started a better state of things already, 
and Mr. Walcot is an advocate of a nine hours’ day and no child 
labour. There is another consideration: prices must be affected, and 
fortunes also, when the cotton factory hand comes by reasonable 
decency and comfort, and enters into his inheritance as a free 
citizen of a great country. 

Some interesting conclusions result from a careful study of this 
book, though, if we put aside the condition of the cotton workers, 
they are not of an economic kind. They may be summed up thus: 

(1) That the American factory girl has no desire to be a wife, 
much less to be a mother. 

(2) That her ideal of life is independence and personal enjoyment 
and luxury, which, for her, means elegant apparel. 

(3) That a large number of workers have no need to work, having 
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homes and parents to support them ; they are egoists, and work for 
pocket-money. 

(4) That those workers who work for luxuries, not for subsistence, 
lower not only the rate of wages, but the whole tone of factory life. 

(5) That the man has a responsibility in his work; he toils for 
home, wife, and child ; that this fact ennob!es his whole life, whereas 
the worker for personal luxuries not only helps to keep out of employ 
the worker for bread, but degrades the work itself. 

Such is the result of this most interesting inquiry. It has not 
been our purpose to criticise or question, but rather to tell the tale as 
the ladies Von Vorst have told it. Many causes have probably gone 
to the producing of such abnormal conditions; it may be only one 
effect of the wave of materialism which is sweeping over the civilised 
world. Wein England have nothing that will quite compare with 
this picture of American working girls’ life; but there are indications 
not a few that the tide is setting that way, though perhaps in classes 
above the workers. What can we do to avert a very real danger 
from the Commonwealth? The remedy must, we believe, be found 
not in any economic shibboleth, but in a sounder education, in nobler 
ideals, in truer conceptions of woman’s work in the world, in a deeper 
sense of social duty, for the kingdom cf earth belongs to the rich in 
heart. 


ETHEL B. HARRISON. 













THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


ENGLISH STYLE AND SOME FRENCH 
NOVELS 


Tue gardening diaries tell us that ‘to be well forward is the secret 
of success in gardening.’ Iam not so sure about that, but I am 
quite sure that to be well backward is the secret of success in reading. 
And the negative reason for this is generally known, if universally 
passed by. Every season sees a whole fleet of paper cock-boats 
sweeping along on the current of popular attention, to drop out of 
sight, stranded sometimes by a little puff of ridicule, oftener sinking 
by effect of their own fragility. Concealed among them is, perhaps, 
a real boat, with sails and rudder set to carry it to a destination. 
Let us leave to others the ungrateful, the tedious, task of examining 
an entire fleet to discover it. And I havea positive as well as a 
negative reason for singing the praises of backwardness. Not only 
do the spirited comments of Clarinda lead me to read the right book, 
or the tiresome enthusiasm of Myrtilla to unostentatiously avoid the 
wrong one, but I come to my book more prepared to read it intelli- 
gently if I have already discussed it. For in this way I have learned 
to approach it as it were from various quarters at once, and with 
a mind alert to mark points which it might naturally have glided 
over. Mpyrtilla would certainly ask how you can discuss books 
which you have not read. Such questions smack of a bygone 
generation, a generation simple and sincere in literary matters, if in 
moral ones false and pretentious to a degree which Dr. Johnson 
would have called ‘ very disgusting.’ The newspapers should enable 
a commonly clever woman to join in a conversation on the books of 
the hour. She certainly cannot expect to add anything serious to it 
while it runs upon these, but if she feels it in her to do that, let her 
lead the talk towards others, For I am quite sure that a person who 
has nothing interesting to say about old books will also have nothing 
interesting to say about new ones. The converse does not hold: # 
store of knowledge and an apt memory will of themselves make a 
man good company in a library. And it takes no more than a docile 
literary intelligence to appreciate the standard merits of standard 
works, which yet cannot be so great as not to be the greater for the 
appreciation of each individual mind. But the literary palate, the 
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instinctive perception of quality in a new book, that is altogether 
another matter. It is a special faculty which education cannot 
bestow, which it may cultivate, but on the other hand, may not. I 
have certainly seen it have quite a contrary effect on the old- 
fashioned ‘Greats man,’ to use the Oxford slang. His literary intel- 
ligence was apt to be permanently hypnotised by the belief that 
he had ‘a standard’ which enabled him to judge literature. Which 
was as though a man had come back from climbing the Jungfrau 
and the Matterhorn and said, ‘I have now got a standard which 
enables me to judge scenery.’ Such a man had not only acquired 
the habit of writing the ponderous, characterless dialect of the ex- 
amination essay—which was his misfortune—but he set up the style 
as a model of good English, which was something worse. ‘It takes a 
very little time to learn to write it,’ says cynical Youth. Yes; butit 
takes a very long time to learn not to write it. 

Style is like music. Numbers of us can be taught to write 
English or to play the piano correctly and with good taste. To take 
such a performance as a standard is an error indeed, for mediocrity 
cannot even sustain itself. But the error begins in the idea that a stan- 
dard of style can be fixed, when the. essence of style is individuality. 
There must and should be as many diversities of it as there are 
diversities of temperament. With one, every clause hits its meaning, 
sharp and direct as a hammer-stroke; with another, a whole period 
must be taken together in order to listen to some harmony of 
structure or apprehend some subtlety of suggestion. 

I should like to retain all my old, my immense respect for the 
classical education as a literary training. And it surely conduces to 
accuracy, to close reasoning, to good judgment and taste in certain 
directions. But in this matter of English prose style, experience 
urges upon me a heresy. It insists that it is familiarity with 
French, not Latin, that is most likely to help a man’s style to clarity, 
charm, and the force which comes of directness. Sucha gulf divides 
the grammatical structure of Latin from English as makes its 
qualities not transferable to our language, and even apt to breed 
their opposites in it. There is an English which reminds me of 
German classical architecture. Need I describe that ? 

For literary perception, it is certainly an inborn faculty of the 
mind; but it needs cultivation. And I see that one who has fed it 
on Dante and Heine, on Shakespeare and Madame de Sévigné, is as 
good a judge of a book as another who has trained it on Homer and 
Horace. Truly ‘’twere pity of our lives’ if in six centuries all 
Europe could not provide masterpieces enough to teach us what 
great literature is, and, moreover, how various it can be. Narrowness 
of taste will make the best-educated man a barren stock as a critic, 
and a kind of Cockney in any ramble through the ‘ fresh woods and 


pastures new’ of literature. 
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In short, when I compare individual with individual, I hegin to 
doubt altogether the special value of the classical education. But 
getting away from the individual, and endeavouring to see things 
‘in masses,’ as the painters say, I perceive its serious value as an 
element in that little state of Literature whose frontiers are so very 
indeterminate. (Though, indeed, I have been told there is a sure 
and simple way of discovering on which side of it any given drawing- 
room lies; only, as Herodotus would say, it is not lawful to mention 
it.) The scholar’s reverence for grammar is a thing we can ill spare. 
Then his severity, his conservatism of taste, offer a wholesome resist- 
ance to the tyranny of mere fashion in literature. It discourages 
enthusiasm for this or that new light from overflowing in a mere 
froth of adjectives, and puts a certain pressure on our minds to 
examine our latest idols and praise them with discrimination. When 
the new literature is one of ideas, or imitation ideas, this intellectual 
winnowing is particularly valuable. Not that authority or educa- 
tion can save a whole generation from falling into the intellectual 
traps laid for it by its own genias. The Early Victorians had plenty 
of scholars and philosophers among them, yet they were pleased with 
the thin religious reasonings of their poets and the windy prophesy- 
ings of Carlyle. But such general phases of thought are after all 
not mistakes ; they are the winding ways of evolution. 

Again, I think our old aristocracy of scholarship is useful in 
protecting us against that raiding of the intellectual domain by 
pretentious ignorance which seems to waste a good deal of time in 
America, Over here, our Mrs. Gallups are held in check by a vague 
but sufficient awe of gentlemen who know Greek and Latin. Yet 
perhaps I speak of a tradition which is already passing away. I 
hope not, for it is the only form of respect for intellectual distinction 
which I have noticed in the average Briton, whose sincere admiration 
for stupidity would be amusing were it of no consequence. For 
myself, in my own heretical fashion, I believe that the scholar con- 
tributes excellences to the world of literature. But I have tried to 
define his functions in that state, and such a definition cannot 
satisfy the older type of scholar, who has been accustomed to say, 
‘L’Etat c’est moi.’ This claim was always an absurdity, and flourished 
on kindred absurdities. I remember the time when the mastery 
of a modern language was habitually described as ‘a mere accom- 
plishment,’ and the very men who shuddered at a false quantity in 
Latin would emit with complacency a French which made the 
hearer’s flesh creep. That style is as delicate and important a 
matter in the living as in the dead language was a discovery of the 
obvious which they had never made. But on the younger men and 
women of the ’seventies and ‘eighties there had fallen the spell of 
the exquisite French language, the French wit, supple and keen, the 
French passion for form and completeness. 
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This French movement passed half-unnoticed in the shadow of 
the puffed sleeves, the trailing skirts, the crisped mane of the world- 
famous Aisthetic movement, or noticed chiefly in its small affecta- 
tions. Its ballades and rondels are with ‘the snows of yester year’; 
for the full stream of English poetry was not made to flow in those 
quaint medieval runnels. Its real work was to effect a transforma- 
tion in the form of the English novel and in English prose style. 
It is not in England alone that there has been a French movement. 
Bat in Latin countries the adoption of French forms and French 
ideas is too easy, too imitative, to be very interesting. In England 
there has been a subtler kind of transformation. The novel has 
gained in compactness, in arrangement, in dramatic point ; but it 
is still English in idea, while in expression we are rather less than 
more given to the use of French words and phrases. I am not, of 
course, speaking of the mass of printed matter produced by those who 
cannot really write for those who cannot really read. But compare 
a good average novel, a literary newspaper, a review of the ’sixties, 
with the same thing in 1903, and what a different prose you will see! 
For my part, I immensely prefer our modern style to the compara- 
tively monotonous and heavy structures of the pre-F'rench period. 

I doubt whether to-day the French fever still spreads among the 
young. There certainly was a young gentleman of Oxford not long 
ago who was fabled to be unable to say ‘ How d’ye do?’ to an 
acquaintance without adding softly, ‘Ah! la belle France!’ But 
he seemed to be considered an exception. And for my own part the 
days are long gone by when I regarded it as necessary to literary 
salvation to have read the latest novel booming in Paris. They were 
no ill days, nor yet unprofitable. If I comparatively seldom read a 
new French novel now, it is because they are co seldom new beyond the 
title-page. Besides, I have found a difficulty in discovering which 
was the leading novel, a difficulty which M. Octave Uzanue’s article 
in the Fortnightly Review has lately explained to me. He tells us 
that new social conditions in France have produced a ‘ slump’ in the 
novel. And when he describes the ‘amusement’ pest raging on the 
other side of the Channel, we breathe the sympathetic sigh. Bat, 
whatever may be the reasons for the decline of reading in France, I 
have hinted a reason why some of us who abhor ‘ bridge’ and hardly 
tolerate ping-pong, nevertheless do not read so many French novels 
as we did. I would suggest humbly, since I have ceased to follow 
the march of Parisian literary events, that if the French fiction of 
the last fifteen years were compared with the English, it would be 
found to be much less various in interest. Here Kim and Lady 
Rose’s Daughter jostle each other on every shelf, and the scenes of 
the two are hardly farther apart than the points of view. I take 
these two books almost at random, because they are universally 
known, but an experimental expedition through the shelves of a 
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lending library would show as great a diversity of interest in all 
sorts of directions. I do not say that no like change has passed or 
is passing over the French novel, but it is slight in comparison. 
When the French novelist travels—which he now not infrequently 
does—I cannot help seeing the return half of his ticket to Paris in 
his waistcoat pocket. Unless, indeed, he is M. Bourget. 

The truth is, the whole imagination of France has been for too 
long swept into the vortex of Paris, has whirled too long in that 
shining circle to escape from it easily. Pierre Loti is at once an 
exception to the rule and an example of it. For mere impressions 
of strange-coloured exotic scenes he has not his equal in the world. 
But he goes to Japan as to a new and highly-advertised Moulin 
Rouge—and is disappointed. 

Under the name of ‘ Pierre de Coulevain,’ a writer, intelligent 
rather than brilliant, has really broken new ground in her studies of 
the mixed society created by the American marriages of the French 
and Italian aristocracy. ve Victoriewse and Noblesse Américaine 
are interesting from their freshness of view and apparent truthfulness. 
‘Pierre de Coulevain’s’ ticket to America was evidently not the 
tourist’s. Yet even among these new social combinations, where 
escape would seem so easy, she does not escape from the old, old 
situation of the married couple and the Other. We know that the 
marriage customs of France compelled their writers to this as the 
conventional story; but it is one of some monotony in itself, and 
treated in the modern manner it becomes highly tedious. ‘ Pierre 
de Coulevain’ must be acquitted of treating it in the modern 
manner; in her hands it remains a love story. For it was formerly 
a love story, and love will both stir common people to uncommon 
actions, and by a general quickening of life, will bring out the secret 
writings in men’s minds, and so make plain their various characters. 
Which, with its supposed universality, make up the reasons why it 
has been the chosen theme of the poet and novelist. Butsince Zola 
and Guy de Maupassant took the writing world of France by storm, 
the novelist’s chosen theme is no longer Love, but Instinct ; and that 
is necessarily one of the most barren monotony. 

From ignoring ethical evolution in one direction to ignoring it 
altogether is no long step. Yet a world of inconscients, of non- 
moral beings, would offer few conveniences for the dramatist and 
novelist, The drama of life mostly proceeds from the contrast 
and the struggle between Man and his standard or code. Without 
these the adventures of the soul are at an end, and even external 
adventures lose much of their poignancy. If courage, for example, 
ceases to be admirable, cowardice is not even comic. In a world 
that had for its law ‘One man is as good as another, and the devil 
catch the hindmost,’ why should it interest us much to see which 
the devil caught ? 
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Some fifteen years ago M. Lavedan came before the world with 
a very small and very clever book called Les Inconsolables, and 
we were all half or wholly amused. It was a satyr wit that hoofed 
it so merrily in the grim sanctuaries of age and death, and stirred 
unsuspected mud in the fount of human tears, Cynicism is 
sometimes the trait of youth, moving as it does ‘in worlds not 
realised.’ But ten years later found M. Lavedan, in Nouveau Jew 
and Les Jewnes, in a more advanced stage of cynicism, given up to 
the study of the inconscients. A dull set, for all the wit he lavishes 
on them. 

And now L’Inconstante, this novel of Madame Henri de Régnier’s, 
of which ‘the town is talking,’ as our ancestors said, this has an 
inconsciente for a heroine. A Frenchwoman of taste has assured 
me that she cannot read it; she finds it écwurant. Indeed, I do 
not think that Frenchwomen owe a great debt of gratitude to their 
novelists. Their charms have been sufficiently celebrated, their 
virtues, to say the least, insufficiently. But I leave them to lodge 
their own complaint, which they are much better fitted to express 
than any clumsy-witted Briton from Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s. 

The other novel of the year, which appears to have rivalled 
L’Inconstante in popularity, is Ia Maison du Péché, by Madame 
Tinayre. I do not know precisely what judgment French criticism. 
has passed on Madame Tinayre’s book, but to me it has, besides 
other and striking literary merits, the merit of being comparatively 
new. I do not mean that she bas found that blue rose, a theme 
which has never before been handled. In Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
Helbeck of Bannisdale the situation is nearly identical. But 
Madame Tinayre’s novel certainly differs both in subject and point 
of view from the ordinary clever French novel, among which may 
be included her own L’Oiseau d’Orage. Her subject is that of two 
human beings irresistibly attracted to one another as individuals, 
but irrevocably separated, before they were born, by the tendencies 
and beliefs of a former generation, and, since they were born, by 
their own consequent education and beliefs. Yet this is not all, 
it is not the most poignant side of the drama. That lies rather in 
the lonely and tragic adventure of the soul of Augustin de Chanteprie, 
when the flame of his love for Fanny Manolé shows him the bars of 
the narrow cage in which he has been reared, in which he has 
hitherto lived content ; and shows him, too, the wide, populous world 
without, where he can never move familiarly as a free-born creature, 
but still in pain, and regretting the very bars against which he beat. 
And these two individuals, the church-reared man and the pagan- 
born woman, are a clashing-point between two strong opposing 
currents which flow through the ocean of life. One guesses Port 
Royal to have been the source of the story, as it was the source of 
the de Chanteprie family character. Madame Tinayre has felt the 
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austere charm of that wonderful place, its founders and supporters. 
It was a fine protest, and more than a protest, against a vicious 
society and a complaisant Christianity. Moreover, it was a centre 
of ideas and interests rendered independent of the Court by sheer 
unworldliness. The Grand Monarque had a quick eye to detect 
the springing of possible wheat among the tares of his sowing, and 
it is not surprising that he should have rooted out Port Royal. The 
precise doctrines of Port Royal are of no present interest. Their 
teaching, their general attitude towards life, was profoundly ascetic, 
seeming indeed to combine the severity of monasticism with that of 
Calvinism. And it is this inhuman side of Port Royal which has 
made the deepest impression on Madame Tinayre’s imagination. 
Happily, if people are seldom so good as their doctrines, they are 
also seldom so bad. ‘I too have tried to be a philosopher,’ said 
Dr. Johnson’s old friend apologetically, ‘bot cheerfulness would 
break in.’ And even where Calvinism was, cheerfulness would 
frequently break in. Yet the doctrine which would make of life a 
mere tunnel to the grave is terrible enough, has claimed victims 
enough to be treated as something more than a dark chimera. 
La Maison du Péché exhibits the contrast between this view and 
the pagan joy of life; the possible contact of the two to-day, one a 
survival, the other a revival. Social conditions in France make it 
possible to present such a contrast more completely there than with 
us. The gulf between Paris and the provinces, the greater power 
and influence of the mother, the absence of any acknowledged right 
of the boy to personal liberty and a certain type of education—these 
conditions make the prisoned youth of Augustin de Chanteprie, 
between his nun-like mother and his priest-like tutor, a possibility. 
How frequent, or how uncommon, or even unique, such an upbringing 
may be, I leave it to French commentators to declare. Enough for 
me to see it so plainly : the still frost-nipped boy-life in the chateau 
of Hautfort-le-Vieux, the dim, colourless rooms where the icy saint- 
hood of the mother cherishes itself in silence, and the mouldering 
graces of the Louis-Seize pavilion where, at due distance, M. Forgerus 
the tutor broods owl-like on the dust of ancient sins and in the dark 
of ancient systems. Between the two, amid the disorder, the rank, 
pungent growth of the neglected garden, moves Paquine, the old 
servant, the handkerchief folded round her Sibyl head, the snaky 
lock of silver hair escaping across her yellow forehead, the turquoise 
earring blue against her yellow cheek. She is, as it were, an 
incarnate spirit of the ancestral earth, older and more stable than 
all systems, waiting the hour when she shall prevail. 

At first the boy with the ‘eyes like faded violets’ is merely a 
thing for pity ; but as the years go by his creator contrives to make 
of him a man, in spite of all that has hampered his growth, and one 
worthy of sympathy and respect. And Fanny Manolé, the pagan 
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woman whose love destroys him, is no brainless, heartless sensualist. 
Child of a great painter and an Italian model, a painter herself, she 
has been brought up without religion, but she is not without morality. 
Her face has smiled for centuries from Italian canvases, angel or 
Bacchante, with hair like heavy clusters of black grapes, with curved 
mouth and mysterious eyes. Her supple body has lived in marble and 
mouldered in the grave hundreds of times, through all the ages of 
Italy. She loves without coquetry, with the simplicity and com- 
pleteness of an Italian. Yet she has the intelligence and the strong 
character of a Frenchwoman, and the frankness and uprightness of a 
woman who has never been taught to humbug. The Devil’s Advocate 
might indeed find in the story a moral to the effect that a woman 
who has never learned to humbug herself first and then others, is sure 
to make a terrible failure of life. If Fanny could have persuaded her- 
self, Augustin de Chanteprie, his fossil mother, M. Forgerus, the 
Abbé Le Tourneur, and the rest of the devout circle, that she was on 
the way to become an excellent Catholic, all would have been well. 
M. Forgerus first, Madame de Chanteprie afterwards, could have 
been brought to consent to the marriage, and everything would 
have progressed as automatically as in the old rhyme, when ‘the fire 
began to burn the stick.’ But, alas! Fanny could not kindle in her 
breast the fire of heavenly faith, real or factitious, and in her despera- 
tion kindled in her young lover’s the fire of earthy passion. 

The drama moves straight on up to this point. The narrow 
circle of provincial devotees, the curés and peasants, are excellently 
drawn, and appear enough but not too much. The rural valley 
where once Port Royal stood, the pictured faces of its Méres and its 
Messiewrs, lend a background of spiritual romance to a charming 
and delicate love-scene. The country background is everywhere of 
great beauty and reality. French descriptions of scenery have long 
been admirable, but I have come to notice a certain monotony 
about them. The same adjectives recur, the same views. They are 
mostly taken from the home-counties of Paris—of less varied beauty 
than the home-counties of London—from the sandy sea-coast of the 
North of France, and the heaths of Brittany, to which Parisians resort 
in the summer holidays. The Riviera sometimes appears; but 
Daudet’s possession of the rural south seems seldom disturbed. 
They are extremely pretty and well done, these views, but they have 
come to remind me too much of a landscape exhibition of a particular 
school, reminiscent of the usual artist haunts. In Madame Tinayre’s 
former novel there was a bright little sea-shore scene which I seemed 
to have met with scores of times already. In La Maison du Péché 
there are no pictures which one involuntarily sees framed and hung 
on a wall. There is real country, rolling wooded country, to walk 
through in the spring sunshine or the transforming mystery of 
moonlight ; there is a grey old church in which to pace and watch 
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the twilight gather; there is the beechwood, where Barral and Fanny 
rest their bicycles. One smells the damp moss and the bracken. 
Barral seems cast for something like the villain of the piece, yet one 
feels that to be all an accident. At bottom, Barral is the sensible 
man whom every woman’s friends always wish her to marry; and 
only a very sensible woman does not marry. Unluckily, Barral 
omits his most important ‘ property’; the wedding-ring. 

The last part of the book divides itself between Paris and 
Hautfort-le-Vieux, and its sketches of Parisian.types are as con- 
vincing as those of the provincials. But the action loiters; it has 
da capos. Fanny’s attempt to convert Augustin to paganism is a 
more lamentable failure than his to convert Fanny to Christianity, 
just because it isa partial success. For both it means disaster. The 
tragedy of the end is pushed almost beyond what is tolerable. In 
the actual world the threshold of Death is a very lonely place. The 
soul stands there in solitude, covered with a veil which neither love 
nor prayer can penetrate. I doubt whether the imagination does 
well and reverently in pretending to lift it. 

And I see that La Maison du Péché has been translated. Were 
I German Emperor of England I should forbid translations of French 
novels. Those who are sufficiently literary to appreciate them 
should have no difficulty in reading the language. Those who do 
not know it must be ignorant of the history and general literature 


of the French people, of their habits of thought and life, their 
different standard of mere propriety. And, being ignorant of these 
things, can an English reader understand a French novel? On the 
contrary, he can but misunderstand it. 


MarGareEt L. Woops. 





HAMMURABI’S CODE 


WuHEN King Hammurabi of Babylon, in 2164 8.c., had united under - 
one head the countries watered by the Euphrates and Tigris, these 
lands had already passed through centuries of political and social 
development. Sumerians and Semites, the two heterogeneous 
elements which made up the population, had alternately borne rule, 
and though at first the groundwork of the civilisation was in either case 
Sumerian, yet the Semites, being strengthened by frequent additions 
from without, were destined to obtain the upper hand in the end. 
Of the Semitic Babylonian kingdom Hammurabi was the founder. 
The legal code by which Hammurabi, the ‘ wise king,’ instructed the 
Babylonians in ‘just statutes and righteous ordinances’ has quite 
recently been recovered by the French excavations at Susa. It 
gives unmistakable proof that in the domain of law also a long and 
important period of development must have preceded. 

In estimating the value of this unique document great stress 
has been laid upon its relation to the Law of Moses. Doubtless 
there are resemblances. The pictorial representation of Hammurabi 
receiving the laws from the sun-god has suggested to some com- 
mentators a comparison with Moses on Mount Sinai. ‘An eye for 
an eye and a tooth for a tooth,’ familiar to us from the Bible, though 
by no means confined to Old Testament law, is also to be found in 
Hammurabi’s code, and probably existed in the older regulations 
which he had to hand. ‘If any one destroys another's eye, his eye 
is to be destroyed. If he breaks another’s bone, his bone is to be 
broken. If he knocks out the teeth of one of his equals, his teeth 
are to be knocked out.’ Hagar’s role as handmaiden and concubine 
by the side of the childless Sarah is indicated in Hammurabi’s code 
and in Babylonian law. Various other parallels can be found with 
Biblical law and Biblical ideas of justice, while the Talmud would 
furnish a much richer mine for rules and customs which savour 
of Babylonia ; this being partly due to analogous development and 
greatly to actual Babylonian influence. 

But the importance to universal history of Hammurabi’s code 
surely lies only in very small part in its action upon Talmudic law 
or in the parallels to Biblical conceptions. Rather does it chiefly 
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lie in the commanding position which Babylonia occupied with 
respect to the entire trade of antiquity, so that not only the weights 
and measures of Babylonia but also the legal ideas, customs, and 
rules spread over the whole of the ancient civilised world. And 
perhaps the Romans themselves, who, as the last heirs of universal 
traffic and universal empire, arranged and codified all law, owed 
something indirectly to Babylonia in the beginnings of that exceed- 
ingly precise and important legal system which they developed. 
In any case they assuredly took over from foreign codes much which 
‘was actually or originally Babylonian. 

It will be an interesting and probably lengthy task for the 
science of comparative jurisprudence to prove this in particular 
instances. Here I can only cast a glance at this collection of laws 
as a whole and draw attention to certain of its characteristic traits. 
I make use of the division into paragraphs made by Scheil (Mission 
scientifique en Perse, Mémoires, Tome IV.) in his original publication 
of the code. 

In marked contrast to the Law of Israel the most striking 
feature is the independence of the code, as such, of religion and the 
priesthood. Of course there are allusions to matters relating to 
religion ; penalties were attached to the practice of magic, and an 
ordeal by river water was appointed for the decision of certain cases. 
But here it is only a case of one crime among many crimes, of one 
form of conducting a lawsuit among many forms. Circumstances 
relating to worship and to the temple are also touched upon: for 
instance, when mention is made of those who were ‘ dedicated to 
the god,’ the temple women, who might not marry; but that is 
only when it is a question of determining their family status and 
their rights of inheritance. Otherwise the code is entirely secular 
in character and is arranged for the needs of civil intercourse and of 
statecraft. 

And as in the contents, so is this independence and this lack of 
priestly influence shown forth in the king’s words of introduction 
and conclusion. It is true that Shamash, the sun-god, the great 
judge of heaven and earth, ‘ gave him the law,’ and ‘ by his command 
justice is to rise over the land.’ But Hammurabi himself ‘is ap- 
pointed by the gods to grant the land legal protection,’ ‘so that the 
strong may not oppress the weak’—a formula which was used by 
Assurbanabal of Assyria nearly 1500 years later, when, in carrying 
out a decision of his father’s, he made his brother Shamash-shum- 
ukin king of Babylonia in 668 B.c. Hammurabi ‘has put law 
and justice into the mouth of the people, has made his subjects 
prosperous.’ He prides himself on ‘the keen insight which the god 
Ea (Aos) has given him,’ on the wisdom which Marduk has granted. 
‘His words are well considered, his wisdom cannot be matched.’ 
Later kings are to keep ‘the words of justice which are recorded 
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on his monument, not to alter the law that he has given, to rule 
their subjects in accordance with it.’ 

Hammurabi’s personal character, his enlightened absolutism, are 
also manifest in the letters or rather decrees, such as he issued 
especially to Sin-iddinnam, under-king of South Babylonia, residing 
in Larsa, the biblical Ellasar. 

The detailed treatment, even of matters of apparently secondary 
importance, the brevity and acuteness of his decisions, are suggestive 
of Frederick the Great, while as conqueror and founder of an empire 
and at the same time originator of a comprehensive and influential 
code of law, Hammurabi may be compared with Napoleon I. 

It is evident that Hammurabi’s personal share in the work was 
great. It would therefore be of special interest to know the origin 
and plan of the code, and thus to be able to cast a glance into the 
intellectual workshop of the lawgiver. We see at once that the 
arrangement is not distinctly legal—not according to the various 
functions of the law, nor according to the different crimes. But 
it is not probable that we have before us a purely accidental and 
unordered medley of legal decisions. And closer study shows that 
there is an intellectual bond, that the plan depends in part on 
practical aspects of the law, but that accidental connection of ideas 
influenced the order of subjects and formed the connecting link 
between the different categories. Thus, although there is no ex- 
ternal mark of systematic arrangement, we can gain an instructive 
insight into the train of thought of the royal lawgiver and his 
advisers. 

At the same time we perceive that older laws were often incor- 
porated or at least utilised; sometimes in their original order. 
This is most clearly the case where certain formule are used in 
giving notice of the termination of some legal relation, formule 
known to us from the ‘Sumerian family laws,’ that collection of 
extracts from older Jaws which we possess in a bilingual version ; 
in the pre-Semitic, Sumerian, and also in the Semitic, Babylonian 
language. And together with such phrases in Hammurabi’s code 
we almost invariably find the threat of some barbarous punishment, 
which must have belonged to an earlier legislation. There is an 
instance of this at the end of the entire code. If it is proved that 
a slave has said to his master: ‘Thou art no longer my lord,’ then 
the master has the right to cut off the slave's ear. 

Starting from magic and the punishment thereof, the first section 
(§ 1-25) treats of a series of crimes: false witness, false judgment, 
theft, inclusive of theft of persons who, like minors and slaves, are 
in the power of others, concealment of stolen goods, robbery. 
Finally—and this is clearly one of those rudimental survivals of 
older views—a particular case of theft : if a man steals in a burning 
house he is to be thrown into that very fire. 
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Without any evident connection with the preceding, the second 
section (§ 26-41) is concerned with the relations of the royal 
vassals, the fiefs being conferred specially or exclusively in return 
for obligatory military service as officer or common soldier. 

The fields and gardens of these vassals pave the way for the 
general consideration of regulations connected with ground property 
of agricultural value. In this section, beginning with § 42, the 
following are remarkable for wisdom and justice: the rule (§ 48) that 
in a year of bad harvest the debtor has the right to postpone his 
payment (moratorium) ; and the statement (§ 53) which at the same 
time throws some light on the irrigation system, that any one who 
neglected to keep his dam, or the part of it for the good condition 
of which he was responsible, in proper repair, was liable for the 
damage caused by a breach in the dam and had to make good the 
ruined corn. 

At the end of this section there is a great gap in the text. But 
extracts from these lost regulations are preserved in later writings. 
From these it would appear that the sale of fruit and the mortgaging 
of the growing crop led on to purchase, lease, hire, and the like. 
The gap is followed first (§ 100-119) by regulations concerning the 
relation of the merchant to the commissioner and the collection of 
dues. At the close of this there is the gratifying statement that if 
a debtor has sold a slave who has borne him children, he is bound to 
redeem this mother of his children as soon as possible, so that she is 
only to be considered as being pawned. Without apparent connection 
there follow regulations about warehouse rent and deposits. But as 
these begin with the storage of grain in the house of another (§ 120), 
and before that (§ 113) there is mention of a granary from which a 
creditor had illegally satisfied himself for his claim, it is probable 
that here, as in other cases, the agricultural point of view supplies 
the link, and that these rules about deposits may be considered a 
supplement to the whole (fourth) section. 

The fifth part (§ 127-195), which treats in detail of laws relating 
to the family and to inheritance, stands out plainly. The funda- 
mental rule, which in its essence hardly differs from the law of the 
present day, is thus worded: ‘If any one takes a woman, but does 
not make a contract with her (before witnesses), that woman is not 
his wife’ (§ 128). The introduction is however characteristically a 
threat (§ 127), which is obviously incorporated and not newly formed, 
namely, against any one who ‘ points his finger at,’ that is accuses, a 
dedicated temple woman, or a wife, without being able to prove his 
accusation, Clear and just distinctions are made in cases where, a 
husband having been taken prisoner in war, his wife leaves his house, 
that is takes another husband (§ 133-135). If there was sufficient 
provision in the house the wife is to be punished as an adulteress. 
But if the necessaries of life were lacking, and she yielded to want, 
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she is to be held guiltless. If, in the latter case, the husband 
returns from captivity she is to go back to him, but children are to 
remain with their own father. 

Certain crimes bearing on family life, which are treated of at the 
end of this section (§ 192-195), are punished by mutilation. The 
nurse who substitutes another child for one who has died in her 
house while under her care is to have her breast cut off; a son who 
strikes his father is to lose his hand. These regulations, which clearly 
bear the mark of older origin, lead on naturally to the rules about 
bodily injuries, and, in intelligible connection therewith, to the legal 
relations arising from the operations and errors of doctors, surgeons, 
and barbers (section six, § 196-227). 

It surprises us that the next direction (§ 228) relates to the 
claims of architects, whose profession by the way was considered an 
ars liberalis, so that their work was not paid for in wages, but was 
rewarded by a ‘present.’ But the next instructions ({ 229-233) 
concern the collapse of a house and the loss to life and property 
caused thereby. There is a similar mixing up of the work they do 
and the injury they may cause in the case of the ship, the ass, the 
ox, the agricultural labourer, the shepherd, and soon. Evidently an 
older criminal code is at the bottom of this, which passed from 
injuries caused by persons to injuries caused by things or what were 
considered as things. 

Regulations pertaining hereto are remodelled in the hands of the 
royal lawgiver in a final section, the seventh (§ 228-282), which treats 
of bargains for service and of wages, and also for the responsibility 
for injury caused or committed by the contractor or workman 
himself, his assistant or his living ‘tool.’ Connected herewith are 
regulations concerning the purchase of slaves, which may be con- 
sidered to stand halfway between the purchase of things and the hire 
of labour. 

This last section is perhaps the one which throws most light upon 
the origin of the whole code. When we see that the code begins 
and ends with penal laws, and when we consider that the other 
sections also are framed in and pervaded by obviously older penal 
laws, we may come to this conclusion. Taking as a foundation older 
and for the most part severer penal laws, which had probably already 
been collected into a code, Hammurabi remodelled the entire civil 
and criminal law. In the statutes themselves and in their arrange- 
ment he was chiefly guided by economic considerations, and in the 
first place by the needs of agriculture and of trade. A code which 
arose in such a way is far from being perfect according to our ideas, 
especially as there is a preponderance of casuistry. As an instance of 
this: there is nowhere any general statement about the compensa- 
tion due for the death of a slave; only two cases are considered, 
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namely when he is killed by the collapse of an insecurely built 
house (§ 231) and by a butting ox (§ 252). 

The clearness and precision of the language and terminology, 
which hardly admits of any possible doubt as to the meaning of 
the directions and the intention of the lawgiver, is also the crowning 
consummation of a long period of development. Whether, for 
instance, a person is ‘to spring into the river for the ordeal by 
water, or ‘to be thrown into the river’ by way of punishment, is 
evident, apart from everything else, by the way in which the word 
‘river’ is written, for in the former case it has the determinative 
prefix for ‘god’; the river-god is to decide the case, 

In the laws relating to matrimonial property we have mention of 
the dowry (sheriqtu, dos) which the wife brings with her, and the 
nuptial present (tirhatu) which the husband pays to the father of 
the bride. What the husband assigns to his wife by legal docu- 
ment in the case of his death is distinguished as ‘ gift’ (nudunnf). 
If there is no such disposal the wife receives the share of a child ; so 
there was a legal right to this ‘gift’ or its equivalent. Herein it 
differs essentially from bestowals which were entirely voluntary and 
which were designated ‘ presents’ (kishtw). For instance, if a father 
has destined such a present for his favourite son, the son receives 
this ‘ preliminary legacy’ first, and then the paternal inheritance is 
divided. In all these words the differences of meaning are indicated 
with great exactness. 

The following laws will serve as illustrations of the carefully 
thought out casuistry. The adoption of a child against the will of 
the natural parents was invalid. If an engagement was broken off 
on account of a slander, the slanderer was not allowed to marry the 
former betrothed. An unmarried brother received in addition to his 
share of the paternal inheritance a certain sum for his nuptial 
present. It was made very difficult for a father to disown his son, 
for even where serious guilt had been proved before the judges, the 
father was obliged to forgive the first offence. 

These laws are also examples of the height of the moral standard 
which had been reached, and so we may fairly say that from every 
point of view analysis confirms the impression that taken as a whole 
the code is a great work, an evidence of progress in civilisation 
capable of producing intense and lasting after-effects. 


C. F. LEHMANN. 





LAST MONTH 


THE appointment of a Special Committee of three to consider the most 
important question connected with the organisation of the War Office 
is not only the chief administrative event of the month, but the first 
great step that has been taken towards the reform of our army system. 
The purpose aimed at by the appointment of this small committee is 
avowedly the assimilation of the system of War Office administration 
to what which has achieved so great a success in the administration 
of the Admiralty. That is to say, the attempt is to be made to 
substitute for the authority of the Secretary of State and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief that of a Board, framed more or less on the Admiralty 
model. For years past the reform party has pointed to some move- 
ment of this kind as the initial step in any effective readjustment 
of our military organisation. The lessons of the War Commission 
pointed clearly in the same direction, and some of the members of 
that body had the courage to say so in plain terms. But it needed 
still greater courage on the part of a man holding the exalted 
position of Secretary for War to adopt this view, and take the first 
steps for carrying it into effect. It would be singularly ungracious, 
therefore, to deny to Mr. Arnold-Forster the credit to which he is 
justly entitled for his first important act since entering upon office. 
To represent it, as some Ministerial organs in the press have done, 
as the act of the Prime Minister is to deprive the Secretary of State 
of credit to which he is distinctly entitled. Another and a higher 
power than either the Secretary of State or the Prime Minister may, 
indeed, be discerned in this step. It is notorious that the King, 
who was deeply moved, as were a!l his subjects, by the revelations 
of the War Commission, has been ardent in the support he has given 
to his Ministers in any well-considered attempt that they might 
make to utilise the lessons taught by one of the most momentous 
documents ever issued under Royal authority. Nothing can be more 
satisfactory than the fact that his Majesty’s unique influence should 
have been thrown into the scale on the side of reform. 

The composition of the new Committee of three supports the hopes 
raised by itsappointment. Lord Esher is to some extent an unknown 
quantity, but he is believed to possess more than a common share of 
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his Majesty’s confidence, and he distinguished himself as a member 
of the Royal Commission by the fearlessness of his criticisms and the 
clearness of his views as to the measures which are needed to restore 
efficiency to the system of War Office administration. Admiral 
Sir John Fisher has for years past been one of the most conspicuous 
figures in the administration of the Navy, and it is known that many 
of the recent reforms which have added so greatly to the efficiency 
of the fleet have been directly due to his initiative. Of Sir George 
Clarke it is unnecessary to speak to those who are acquainted with 
his character and his past record. More than once in past years 
I have referred in these pages to the folly of those who exiled him 
from England, sending him to the other side of the world at a 
moment when he was obviously needed at home. Sir George 
Clarke has long been known to experts as the most intrepid advocate 
of a radical reform of our military system actually in the Service. 
It is possible, indeed, that his clear and strong views upon this 
question, and the force and ability with which he has given ex- 
pression to them, have not tended to the success of his personal 
career in the army. Reformers are not, as a rule, popular persons 
with those whose interests, real or imaginary, reforms may seem to 
threaten, and I imagine that in this matter Sir George has shared 
the common lot. But if anything could add to the confidence 
which enlightened advocates of an improved military organisation 
feel in the composition of the new Committee, it is the fact that 
Sir George Clarke is one of its members. 

The country has received, during the past month, two Royal 
visitors of the highest distinction. The King and Queen of Italy, 
who have enjoyed the splendid hospitality of Windsor Castle, are 
welcome on their own account, for they are exemplary in discharging 
the duties of their great position. But they are doubly welcome as 
the representatives of that classic land in which Englishmen of all 
classes and parties have for centuries felt a sympathetic and admiring 
interest. The ties which unite this country with Italy are too 
numerous to be stated here. They are stronger than any mere poli- 
tical bonds, though the Englishmen of the last generation, and more 
particularly English Liberals, were happily able when contemplating 
the achievement of Italian unity and liberty to congratulate 
themselves upon the fact that the great work was one in which they 
themselves had played a special part. I suppose it is only those of 
us who belong to the older generation who can understand the fas- 
cination which the cause of Italy once had for us. In those great 
days in the middle of the last century, when Mazzini, ever dreaming 
and plotting, lived quietly in a London suburb, and Garibaldi, the 
splendid man of action, came amongst us to receive a welcome such 
as even kings could not command, a great majority of the people 
of this country were as thoroughly Italian in their affections and 
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hopes as the Italians themselves. The outspoken sympathy with 
which every revolutionary movement in Italy was hailed in England, 
not merely by Radical agitators, but by statesmen and scholars, 
laid the seeds of that good understanding between the two peoples 
which has flourished for the lifetime of a generation ; nor have the 
Italians been lukewarm in acknowledging the debt which they owed 
to us and to some of our foremost men, of whom only Mr. Gladstone 
need be named. 

In questions of general politics affecting our own affairs at home 
or abroad, the month has not been prolific. The fiscal agitation 
seems to have absorbed the attention of the country to the exclusion 
of all other topics. But for this fact, the new situation that has 
arisen in Ireland would have attracted public attention more largely 
than it has done. The crisis in the history of the Irish party 
caused by the denunciation of Mr. Redmond for having made a 
fairly good bargain in disposing of his modest estate is, however, a 
serious one. It has caused Mr. O’Brien, who at the last general 
election succeeded in making himself the Grand Elector of the Irish 
constituencies, to announce his determination to retire from public 
life. If he should do so, and if Mr. Redmond should fail to retain 
the confidence of the Nationalist Party, it will mean that the hopes 
which were raised by the passing of the last Land Bill, and the 
improvement in the relations of the popular party and the Executive, 
have been disappointed, and that we have before us the prospect of 
a renewal of the old agitation against the Irish Administration, no 
matter what efforts it may make to conciliate Irish opinion, and to 
advance the material interests of the country. 

The Cape Colony has been in the throes of a general election, and, 
after a fierce struggle between the contending parties, a small Progres- 
sive majority over the Bond has been secured. A very valuable addition 
to our knowledge of South African affairs has been made during the 
month by the publication of the report by Mr. Birchenough on the 
present position and future prospects of British trade in that part of 
the Empire. It is a document which deserves, and will repay, close 
examination. In Canada the storm of indignation caused by the 
judgment of the Alaska Boundary Commissioners seems to be 
subsiding, but it has left behind it unpleasant fruit in the shape of 
a demand, apparently supported by Sir Wilfrid Laurier, that in 
fature Canada shall have the right of negotiating her own treaties 
with foreign States. In New Zealand the irrepressible energy of 
Mr. Seddon has found vent in the introduction and passing of a 
measure imposing heavy protective duties upon certain articles when 
imported from foreign countries. It is a further step in the develop- 
ment of preferential tariffs in favour of this country. Perhaps I 
may mention here that 1 have been favoured with a letter from 
Mr. Seddon, in which he complains that the telegraphic report of a 
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speech of his upon which, in common with many other persons, I com- 
mented at the time, was not accurate. He supports his complaint 
with a verbatim report of the speech in question ; and I must admit 
that what I wrote at the time does not apply to anything that 
Mr. Seddon actually eaid. 

The fiscal controversy has been maintained during the month 
with unabated vigour. Never before in recent times, indeed, has a 
political battle been waged with such determination on both sides. 
Since I last wrote we have had speeches on the never-ending topic 
from all the prominent leaders of both, or I should rather say of all, 
parties, and the ding-dong of controversy has reached a pitch at 
which it would be deafening were it not for the fact that the national 
mind seems to be absorbed in this great question to the exclusion of 
everything else. One good result, at least, has attended Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s bold excursion into the field of economics. The interest of 
the public in those great political questions about which men seemed 
a few months ago to have grown strangely apathetic has been aroused 
afresh, and no one can now complain that politics and questions of 
high policy have ceased to have any hold upon the mind of the 
nation. Any review of the speeches themselves would be out of 
place here. As mere contributions to the discussion of a grave 
and momentous question few have been lacking in signal excellence. 
Some of the speakers, and more particularly Mr. Asquith, Lord 
Goschen, and Sir Michael Hicks Beach, have devoted themselves 
to the task of meeting Mr. Chamberlain’s assertions by actual facts 
and figures, based upon that orthodox political economy to which 
they cling as resolutely as they do to the multiplication table or the 
Ten Commandments. Others have sought to answer Mr. Chamberlain 
more nearly after his own fashion, and have made their appeal to 
the very instinct of Imperialism which he seems to regard as his own 
monopoly. On the other side Mr. Chamberlain and his followers 
have devoted themselves to the task of showing that time has 
altered everything, and that even problems apparently as fixed and 
certain as those of Euclid must be solved afresh and in a different 
manner in order to meet the altered conditions of the day. 

It is too soon to sum up the controversy as a whole, or to attempt 
to predict the result, but it is at least possible to take stock of the 
actual situation and to see the direction in which matters seem to be 
moving. Curiously enough, what in ordinary circumstances would 
have been the most important factor, the position of the Prime 
Minister, is still indeterminate. Since the day when Lord George 
Hamilton, in the most remarkable speech of his life, told the story of 
Mr. Balfour’s two pamphlets, the latter statesman’s lot has scarcely been 
an enviable one. Since Lord George made his strange revelation, 
Mr. Balfour has had many opportunities of denying or explaining or 
qualifying the story. He has not seen fit to avail himself of any one 
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of them, and as a natural consequence the public finds itself driven 
to the conclusion that the ex-Indian Secretary was quite accurate 
when he stated that the Prime Minister met the Cabinet in Septem- 
ber with two alternative policies—one of retaliatory tariffs and the 
other of taxes upon food. Apparently, if one may judge by Mr. 
Balfour’s speech at the Colston banquet, his view was that the fiscal 
system of the United Kingdom, a system which everybody recognises 
as affecting the very foundations of our commerce, was not a question 
of such consequence as to be made a test of the political opinions 
of individual statesmen. His own desire, he states, was that the 
members of his party—and even the members of his Cabinet— 
should, if they differed at all, agree to differ. It is certain that 
no more astonishing opinion than this was ever held by a Prime 
Minister. After all, there are such things as budgets, when the 
fiscal policy of the Government must always be revealeli to the 
country. Mr. Balfour apparently seemec to believe that a budget— 
which is always the budget not of an individual Minister, but of the 
Cabinet as a whole—might without difficulty be either free trade or 
protectionist, or both or neither, at the same time. He was—always, 
however, subject to pamphlet No. 2, which has not yet seen the light 
of day—averse to Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals for taxing food; but 
he was also ‘anxious to reverse the fiscal tradition of the last two 
generations.’ His real anxiety seems to have been to prevent the 
break-up of his own party and its resolution into two opposing camps. 
This, I imagine, is the true secret of the equivocal and unprecedented 
position he has assumed on this fiscal question. Like the peacefully- 
minded person who indulges in the cry of ‘ Anything for a quiet life,’ 
Mr. Balfour was prepared to agree to anything for the sake of party 
unity. 

It still remains to be seen whether his policy in this matter will 
be successful. So far, indeed, it must be admitted that it has 
achieved a considerable measure of success. If many of the most 
notable members of the Unionist party have ranged themselves in 
open opposition to Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, some of the most 
important of their number have declared that they are practically 
in agreement with the Prime Minister himself. They accept his 
formula about ‘power to establish retaliatory tariffs’ and are pre- 
pared to co-operate with him on that basis. Even Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach, to- whom the doctrine of free trade is sacro-sanct, 
has declared his willingness to accept this position. The Dake of 
Devonshire, it is true, has taken another line. Just as when he saw 
that Mr. Gladstone ‘meant something different’ from himself on 
the question of Home Rale, now he thinks that Mr. Balfour’s care- 
fully devised words cover something to which he cannot possibly 
give his assent, and he has the courage to speak and act accordingly. 
Bat, taking the Unionist party a3 a body, it is not to be denied that 
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the Prime Minister has been successful in inventing a formula which 
bids fair to keep them together—for a time. The question is for 
how long this success is-likely to last. Mr. Balfour has invited his 
party to stand together—in defence of what? The right which the 
country already possesses to meet hostile tariffs by retaliation. By 
itself this policy may either be innocent, if not actually beneficial, 
in the view of the overwhelming mass of the members of both 
parties, or it may be merely a step on an inclined plane at the 
bottom of which is the old system of protection, taxed bread in- 
cluded. I do no injustice to a large proportion of the Prime 
Minister’s supporters when I say that it is Only because they regard 
it in the latter light that they are inclined to support it. They 
have made speeches by the score, by the hundred, to establish this 
point. If they did not take Mr. Balfour's platform as the half-way 
house to Mr. Chamberlain’s, they would have nothing to do with it. 
But, on the other hand, a large section of the Unionist party, in- 
cluding many of its most influential members, if they accept Mr. 
Balfour’s policy, do so on the express understanding that, so far as 
they are concerned, it is to be not the half-way house, but the 
terminus. With almost passionate emphasis they declare their 
absolute and unalterable opposition to Mr. Chamberlain’s proposed 
tampering with free trade. These facts lie upon the surface of the 
situation for anybody to see. 

This brings me to what is, after all, a more important factor than 
the attitude of the Prime Minister, the position of Mr. Chamberlain. 
Between him and Sir Michael Hicks Beach there are differences 
which, so far as the public can judge, are irreconcilable. If Sir 
Michael is right in his belief that he has succeeded in keeping 
Mr. Balfour on the free trade side of the fence, it is impossible to see 
how the working agreement between the latter and Mr. Chamberlain 
can continue to exist. Mr. Chamberlain, as everybody knows, is not 
the man to allow himself to be neglected, even by an ally to whom 
he owes so much as he does to the Premier. He may be content to 
bide his time, confident that in the end he will win both Mr. Balfour 
and the Unionist party to his side. But patience has not hitherto been 
regarded as one of his prominent characteristics, and it is difficult 
to believe that he will look on patiently whilst Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach and his friends claim to have won over the Prime Minister to 
their own side in the controversy. Mr. Chamberlain is no longer 
@ young man ; foes as well as friends are convinced that he is 
passionately in earnest in the part that he is now playing in our 
national life; he sees clearly the goal at which he is aiming, and it 
is impossible not to believe that he wishes to reach it with the least 
possible delay. This being the case, we can hardly expect him to: 
sit with folded hands whilst his opponents in his own party are 
engaged in something more than a platonic flirtation with the Prime 
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Minister. To put it briefly, it seems clear that the present state of 
affairs in the Unionist party cannot last. Mr. Balfour may for a 
time keep both Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Michael Hicks Beach in 
more or less friendly relations with himself; but, unless all the 
teachings of history are to be ignored, sooner or later the inevitable 
rupture must take place, and it is not likely to be less serious be- 
cause it has been so long delayed by the adroit tactics of the Prime 
Minister. 

So far as Mr. Chamberlain’s action during the past month is 
concerned, there is comparatively little to be said. His speeches 
have been as clever and powerful, in their own way, as ever. They 
have been appeals to popular opinion, the force of which his 
opponents should be the first to admit; but it can hardly be said 
that they have brought his policy beyond the point at which it stood 
after his first utterances, and they have certainly done nothing to 
convince those who take their stand upon facts and figures, or the 
orthodox arguments of political economists. To do him justice, Mr. 
Chamberlain does not seem to be in any way discouraged by this 
fact. It is apparently enough for him that he can make his appeal 
to certain broad arguments which touch familiar chords in the 
breasts of many, and which manifestly find favour with a vast number 
of persons. If figures do not support all that he says, if his 
statistics are successfully disputed by his opponents, and some of 
his statements are proved to be erroneous, then so much the worse 
for facts and figures. The boldness of this method of conducting a 
great controversy is not to be disputed, any more than it can be 
denied that it has not seldom proved successful in the past, when 
politicians have taken their stand on what they conceive to be great 
and popular principles without regard to conflicting facts and details. 
Regarded merely as a personal adventure on the part of a single 
man, holding one of the foremost positions in the public life of his. 
time, no one, not even the most strenuous of his opponents, can 
withhold from Mr. Chamberlain a tribute of admiration in recog- 
nition of the colossal energy and thoroughness, the absolute in- 
difference to any arguments which seem to conflict with his own 
opinions, with which he is conducting his campaign. 

But is he really gaining ground in the country? Have his im- 
passioned appeals to the patriotism or the Imperial instincts of the 
nation led the majority of his fellow-countrymen to abandon their 
traditional objection to the imposition of taxes upon food, or toa 
return to anything in the nature of a general system of protection ? 
No doubt any one who attempts to answer these questions must be 
insensibly influenced by his own personal opinions, and the present 
writer, as an opponent of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy, cannot pretend to 
be an exception to this rule. But, trying to take as dispassionate a 
view of the situation as is possible, it does not seem to me that Mr. 
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Chamberlain has broken down the strong force of hostile opinion 
which was made manifest immediately after his first utterance at 
Birmingham last May. Let us see where he stands, and the forces 
that he can command in his campaign. In some respects he has 
been extraordinarily fortunate. If he has not secured the formal 
support of the Conservative party organisation, it is impossible to 
doubt that its sympathies are with him, and that, subject to the 
restraining influence which Mr. Balfour may exercise, he can count 
upon its assistance. If proof of this were needed, it would be found 
in the reports of the meetings of local Conservative associations, 
which show that, in nine cases out of ten, the speakers and officials 
do not attempt to conceal the fact that, although party loyalty com- 
pels them for the present to declare their adhesion to the policy of 
Mr. Balfour, it is that of Mr. Chamberlain which they really prefer 
and are anxious to carry forward. We must leave old-fashioned 
Conservatives to digest this fact as best they can. What neither 
they nor any of his opponents can deny is that Mr. Chamberlain has 
made himself the real leader of the Ministerial party. It is to him 
and not to the Prime Minister that the rank and file of the party 
look up for guidance and inspiration. The Free Food League which 
was established within the ranks of the Unionists to stem the tide 
flowing in favour of protection has certainly not been the success 
that was expected. Some of its early adherents have fallen away, and 
its energies have been paralysed by the action of men like Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach, who refuse to move against the Birmingham propa- 
ganda so long as Mr. Balfour maintains his present position. For 
the present, therefore, it is impossible to deny that Mr. Chamberlain 
has gained the support of a majority of the Conservative party, and 
that he has every reason to anticipate that in due time he will have 
the assistance of the official organisation. He has been equally suc- 
cessful in winning over to his cause the party press. Two notable 
exceptions must indeed be named. The Standard and Spectator 
have stood stoutly, and, considering the circumstances, one may say 
heroically, in defence of the old fiscal traditions and the system which 
has given the country its present place among the nations. But 
they are the exceptions to the rule. I know, at least, of no other 
Ministerial journals which have taken this strongly independent line. 
Here and there a wavering note may have been struck by some 
newspaper the conductors of which are not wholly able to accept the 
heresies of the new Birmingham school ; but, speaking generally, the 
Conservative press is even more strongly with Mr. Chamberlain than 
the Conservative party. The zeal with which the newspapers that 
have espoused his cause do their work is remarkable. Day after day, 
for months past, they have drenched their readers with dissertations, 
some severe, some popular, upon the burning question, and they have 
left no lever unmoved by which public opinion can be affected. 
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Whatever may have been Mr. Chamberlain’s lot in other matters, he 
has at least secured, in the phrase of the theatres, ‘a good press.’ 
All this must be counted in his favour when we seek to review 
the situation as a whole. I leave on one side other influences upon 
which he can rely—wealth, the devotion of his personal friends in 
Birmingham and elsewhere, the support of trades that have suffered 
from foreign competition, and his own brilliant prestige. Even with- 
out these advantages he would be an opponent of the most formidable 
kind. Yet, when one looks upon the other side of the picture, it 
becomes apparent that the balance of advantage is not on the side of 
the great innovator. Granted that he has at his command all the 
forces I have enumerated, and that his followers are so far masters of 
the art of political warfare that they know how to fill the whole arena 
with their battle-cry, there remains the stubborn fact that in some 
most important particulars Mr. Chamberlain’s armament is strangely 
weak. To begin with, whilst he seems to enjoy the support of the 
majority of Ministerialists, he has not succeeded in gaining any 
recruits worth mentioning from the Liberal party. If there is, as 
everybody knows, a wide difference of opinion on the subject of the 
tariff among Ministerialists, there does not seem to be any whatever 
among Liberals. This might not be surprising if the present 
Opposition had been distinguished up to the present by the unity 
and docility of its members. Notoriously the opposite has been the 
case, and this phenomenal union on a particular question must 
therefore be regarded as somewhat remarkable. It makes it clear 
that, whilst Mr. Chamberlain in pursuing his campaign must lose a 
certain number of Unionists, he will not be able to fill their place 
from the Liberal ranks. Again, it can hardly be denied that, if heads 
were to be weighed as well as counted, Mr. Chamberlain’s following 
would hardly compare favourably with the body which is opposed to 
him. It would be an impertinence to pretend to strike a balance 
between the rank and file on either side. Let us concede that, so 
far as the great majority of the disputants in the controversy are 
concerned, it is impossible to distinguish, so far as ability is concerned, 
between one side and the other. But there are certain tests which 
can be applied without presumption or indiscretion when we seek 
to weigh the comparative importance of rival organisations. If we 
apply these tests to the present case, the result is not favourable 
to Mr. Chamberlain. The majority of the men of high rank and 
acknowledged capacity in the public service on his side of 
the House are not with him, but against him. No Conservative 
statesman of the first rank has, so far as I am aware, committed 
himself absolutely to his policy. People do not nowadays attach 
excessive importance to authority, even when its claims are based 
upon a prolonged experience in the public service; but we cannot 
shut our eyes to the fact that the weight of authority, such as it is, 
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does not in this controversy rest with Mr.Chamberlain. His energy 
and his conspicuous ability have been employed hitherto in work 
that has had only an indirect connection with our tariff system, and 
with those intricate and obscure financial questions which are as a 
rule left by ordinary politicians to be dealt with by experts. Now, 
when he has ventured into a new field not hitherto his own, there is 
real significance in the fact that the experts of his own party, the 
men who have for years been engaged in studying the problems 
with which he has suddenly undertaken to grapple, are to a man 
opposed to him. Every ex-Chaucellor of the Exchequer, every ex- 
Viceroy of India, and with scarcely an exception all the men whose 
authority has hitherto been recognised in questions of taxation and 
finance, have declared against him. Even those who grant that these 
experts may all be wrong and Mr. Chamberlain right will not question 
the importance of this fact, or attempt to deny that it weakens 
his position before the public. 

The mass of the people do not, however, trouble themselves with 
the opinions of experts, however weighty these may be; and 
Mr. Chamberlain, it is quite possible, might beat the experts in 
debate by his own free-and-easy methods in controversy. Indeed, a 
popular assembly is not at all unlikely to prefer a controversialist who 
talks to them about broad and simple principles, and appeals to 
their emotions even on questions of finance, to one who seeks 
laboriously to instruct them by means of elaborate tables of facts 
and figures. Nobody appreciates this truth better than Mr. 
Chamberlain does, and if he bad only to contend with the experts 
it is not impossible that he might succeed in his enterprise. But 
if we are to form anything like an accurate judgment of the existing 
situation, we must press our inquiry a little further. No great 
measure, whether it be one for good or evil, can be carried in this 
country unless it has the support of tke masses of the people, or, 
to speak more clearly, of the working classes. Has Mr. Chamberlain 
succeeded in winning the working man of Great Britain over to his 
policy, which, be it remembered, rests upon the basis of a tax upon 
food? To this question only one answer can be returned. So far 
as existing evidence enables us to judge, the working classes, taken 
as a whole, are just as stoutly opposed to the essential principle of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals as they were when he started upon his 
campaign. I have read reports of meetings of almost every de- 
scription at which resolutions have been passed in his favour— 
meetings of Tory and Liberal-Unionist associations, of Chambers of 
Commerce, of Boards of Guardians, even of committees which might 
be supposed to have no concern with politics, But I have yet to 
see a report of any genuine meeting of working men at which such 
a resolution has been passed. On the other hand, all the great 
trade unions and labour organisations of the country have spoken 
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out vehemently in denunciation of those taxes on which Mf. 
Chamberlain’s scheme is founded. This state of things may not 
last, but he has still, it is clear, to win the working man to 
his side in the great controversy. His failure to win him so far 
is proved by another piece of evidence, the weight of which is not 
to be denied. This is the action taken by the various Ministerial 
candidates who have recently appeared before the electors. What- 
ever their individual views might be upon the free-trade controversy, 
there is not one of them, so far as I have seen, who has had 
the courage to avow himself a supporter of Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
posals. On the other hand, where, as at Leamington, the friends of 
free trade have carried on the struggle with vigour and determina- 
tion, the Ministerial candidate has found himself compelled to dis- 
avow any sympathy with the idea of a tax upon the nation’s fvod. 
No doubt the line of argument into which I have been led will be 
distasteful to those of my readers who support Mr. Chamberlain ; 
but it would be a mistake on their part to ignore the argument 
because it does not happen to be agreeable to their own feelings and 
prepossessions. I have tried to state the facts on both sides fairly 
and dispassionately, making fult allowance for those personal 
qualities which make Mr. Chamberlain so powerful a factor in the 
national life, and recognising the formidable character of the forces 
which are marshalled on his side ; but in the end I am driven to the 
irresistible conclusion that he has not yet gained the support of the 
working classes, who are hardly likely to be cajoled into the accept- 
ance of a tax upon bread by the music-hall slang of some of the half- 
penny newspapers. Unless he does win their support, his campaign 
cannot possibly succeed. 

There remains to be considered the state of the orthodox Liberal 
Opposition. What that state has been during recent years it is 
unnecessary to say. A few months ago Conservatives were still able 
to say that whatever blunders the Government had committed, and 
however anxious men might be for a change of administration, the 
country was not likely to accept any alternative Ministry that 
appeared to be possible. But during the past month there has been 
a marked change in the condition of the Opposition, and Ministers 
are now confronted by a united party. Speaking at Leicester in the 
early part of the month, Lord Rosebery referred to the fact that he 
had been proscribed in the same town by Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman some eighteen months before. Everybody remembers 
the circumstances of this proscription, and the unfortunate allusion 
to ‘Tabernacles’ which Sir Henry then made. Lord Rosebery re- 
ferred to the incident not for the purpose of recriminating, but in 
order that he might express his wish that the incident should be for- 
gotten. He sent back, he declared, a message of peace as his rejoinder 
to the first Leicester speech, and expressed the hope and belief that all 
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schisms and divisions in the Liberal party might cease, in view of the 
common duty of opposing what they regarded as a revolutionary and 
dangerous policy. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, in his first public 
utterance after this speech by Lord Rosebery, re-echoed the sentiments 
of the latter, and declared in language of equal warmth his wish for 
united action among all sections of the Opposition. Thus one 
paralysing influence which has weighed far too long upon the councils 
of the Liberal party has been removed, and it is no longer possible 
for Ministerialists to profit by dissensions among its leaders. The 
Opposition, in short, now presents a solid phalanx to its opponents, 
and Mr. Chamberlain can no longer reckon upon being able to snatch 
a victory from the disunion of those who represent the Liberalism of 
the country. It ought to be a subject for rejoicing to men of all 
parties that this is the case. A fight such as that in which we are 
now engaged ought to be fought out fairly and squarely between the 
two contending parties if its result is to be satisfactory to anybody. 
A battle that is won through the private quarrels of one of the 
armies engaged can give no substantial pleasure to the victor. We 
may now hope that in this conflict both schools of opinion will be 
fully represented, and that the campaign will be fought to the end 
in the best spirit of English public life. All that remains, so far as 
the Liberal party is concerned, is that its leadership should be vested 
in the strongest hands. It may possess no one who has the con~- 
summate electioneering ability of Mr. Chamberlain, no one with his 
remarkable power of catching the ear of the multitude, and his almost 
Napoleonic disregard of conventional ideas as to the means and argu- 
ments he employs toattain his ends ; but at least many of us believe 
that it can produce a leader who will command the confidence of his 
fellow-countrymen, and who, whenever he chooses to speak, is certain 
to find an audience that will not be confined to the members of his 
own political communion. With such a leader at its head, the 
Opposition will assuredly know how to hold its own in that appeal 
to the nation which must come at no distant date. 

Europe was perturbed in the early part of the month by the 
unexpected announcement that an operation had been performed 
upon the German Emperor for the removal of a growth in his throat. 
The operation was described as slight, and a positive assurance was 
given that the growth in itself was of an innocent character. But 
the apprehension that the news caused was natural in view of his 
Majesty’s family history. Happily, his recovery seems to have been 
steadily continuous, and there is every reason to hope that we shall 
be spared the world-wide catastrophe of a repetition of the tragic 
history of the Emperor Frederick. Englishmen will cheerfully pay 
their tribute to the courage and composure shown by his Imperial 
Majesty in these trying circumstances, and the wish will be universal 
that his recovery may be not only speedy but permanent. 
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The Macedonian insurrection is at present in a state of suspense, 
the insurgent leaders having formally announced their intention to 
stay operations for the present in view of the united efforts of Russia. 
and Austria to compel Turkey to accept their scheme of reforms. The 
Sultan, on his part, is playing his usual game, seeking for some kind 
of support anywhere and everywhere that seems promising, and plead- 
ing for further delay on the part of the Powers which are pressing 
him. So far, however, he has met with no success, either in obtaining 
new friends, or in inducing Russia and Austria to modify their 
demands. He may now yield at any moment, and one may fairly 
hope that he will have done so before these lines appear in print. 

A curious development of events in the Central American State 
of Colombia has suddenly and unexpectedly brought us within sight 
of a solution of the difficult question of the Isthmian Canal. At 
the beginning of the month the people of Panama rose in revolt 
against the Colombian Government, and forthwith proclaimed their 
own independence. The origin of the revolt and the source from 
which it received support are not known. What is known is that 
the insurgent Government was immediately recognised by the United 
States as an independent Power, and that, in spite of the protests of 
the President of Colombia, two weeks later a treaty was signed at 
Washington between the United States Secretary of State and the 
Panamese representative, under which the Government of Panama 
consents to cede to the United States the right of completing the 
Panama Canal. Two millions sterling is the sum to be paid to 
Panama on the ratification of the treaty, and this is to be followed 
by an annnal subsidy of fifty thousand pounds. The Canal is to 
be neutralised, but is to be under the protection of the American 
Government. It is not easy for an Englishman to say all that he 
thinks about this very ‘smart’ performance on the part of the Cabinet 
at Washington. The reputation justly enjoyed by Mr. Hay absolutely 
forbids the suspicion of any treacherous dealing on the part of the 
great Government at Washington with the little Government of 
Colombia. But if everything has been fair and above-board in the 
transactions connected with this incident, then, indeed, has the 
luck of the United States been extraordinary. The Gordian knot 
of the canal question has been cut, and America, through the 
accident of a little insurrection in Panama, has got all that she has 
ever wanted at a cost which is but a flea-bite in comparison with the 
object secured. Whether this remarkable episode will increase the 
confidence of the Central and Southern American States in their 
safety under the protection of their great neighbour in the North 
is a question upon which I need not at present enlarge. It is 
sufficient to say here that we have had a new and striking example 
of the methods of the new diplomacy. 

Lord Kitchener, Commander-in-Chief in India, met with an 
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unfortunate accident whilst returning from his country house to 
Simla, being thrown from his horse, and suffering a compound 
fracture of the leg. The accident, which must necessarily disable 
him for some time, has happened at an unpropitious moment, when 
an English expedition, the objects of which have not been fully 
revealed to us, is about to start for Thibet. Among the deaths of 
the month, the most notable are those of the great German historian, 
Mommsen ; Mr. George Brodrick, the well-known Warden of Merton ; 
Lord Rowton, the literary executor of Lord Beaconsfield ; the Countess 
Spencer, and Mr. Hugh Stowell Scott, who, under the pen-name of 
Henry Seton Merriman, has for ten years past delighted a wide 
circle of readers by a series of admirable works of fiction. Three 
members of Parliament—Sir Blundell Maple, Mr. John Penn, and 
Mr. Seale Hayne—have also to be added to the list of deaths. 
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